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Thkououout Thursday, the 27th of January TiMdeatii*ir 
1546-7, m tho thirty-eighth year of his reign '**^^"'* 
and the fifty-sixth of his age, Henry VIII. lay 
oil his death-bed in the royal palace at West- 
minster., Parliament was in session, and three 
(lays before had attainted of treason tho most 
cxi)crienced of his advisers.* Of the Privy Council, 
besides the Duke of Norfolk, three members only 
were absents Bishop Thirlby of Westminster was 
resident as ambassador at the court of Charles V. ; 
Dr. Nicholas Wotton, Dean of Canterbury, had 
been sent on tho conclusion of peace in the pre- 
vious year to renew diplomatic- relations with 
France ; and his brother, Sir Edward Wotton, was 
Treasurer at Calais.' Within the palace the Earl 
of Hertford, Sir William Paget, and Sir Anthony 

I lMrd%' /oicmoZn, L 287-28a 
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2 ENGLAND UNDER PROTECTOR SOMERSET 

Donny nervously watched and waited for their 
master's dying breath. The first, Lord Great 
^ Chamberlain of England and uncle to the hcir- 
apparcnt, had in his keeping Henry's will ; the 
second, principal secretary to the king, was also 
his most trusted confidant and the recipient of his 
last real or fabricated wishes ; and the third, oliief 
gentleman of the chamber, was one of the com- 
missioners who, five months before, had been 
empowered to affix to pubUc documents a stamp 
in lieu of the royal signature. Towards evening 
Denny ventured to remind Henry of his approach- 
ing end and persuaded him to send for Cranmer. 
Henry was speechless when the archbishop arrived 
from Croydon/ and while Cranmer was administer- 
ing to the dying monarch the last consolations of 
( religion, outside in the gallery Hertford and Paget * 
; were scheming to override the provisions of his will 
^ and grasp the sceptre slipping from his hands. 
Hiiwm. The heir to the throne was a child of nine, and 
w for nine years more, by royal usage and by Henry's 
will, that minority was destined to endure. Until 
then, Henry fondly hoped that his will would still 
l>e law and his dead hand control the government. 
Taking full advantage of the statutes which, passed 
in the twenty-eighth and thirty-fifth years of his 
reign, empowered him to entail his kmgdom like 
^\ a fee, Henry had placed second and third in sue* 

y] ^ cession to the crown two daughters, from whom 

■i 

;t ^ Strype'i Cranmer, td. 1S20, i. 179. 

':; * Pikget to Somenet, 7th Jalj 1649, printed from OoUm MS.^ 

^t Tiiw F. UL, la 8trjpe'« SctUi. Mem^ IL 11. 490. 
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THE COUP D'jSTAT 3 

llio stigmn of illegitimacy cast by Acts of Parlia- 
niout liad novcr boon removed; had limited the 
rij,'ht of both by conditions, neglect of which de- 
stroyed their claim ; and hiul trampled on hero* - 
(litary right by postponing, if not excluding, the 
title of the descendants in the Scottish line. I3y 
a still more extraordinary use of the powers lavished 
on him, he had nominated a body of sixteen ^ who j^ 
wore to govern during Edward's minority, not by 
their constitutional right as Privy Councillors, but } 
in virtue of their appointment as executors to | 
Henry's will. Pronounced a forgery in the in- ' 
tcrcsts of the Stuart claim, the instrument in 
which these singular provisions were end)odied 
h:is since been considered suspicious in origin and 
doubtful in validity.'^ 

Its genesis is not, indeed, beyond reproach. On wm it 
olst August 1540, in order to relieve Henry of AnniBMnu 
the labour of signing State papers, Sir Anthony aathenti- 
Donny, Sir John. Gates, and William Clerc hod^ 
been commissioned to sign such documents with 
a dry stamp and fill in the signature thus made 
with ink.' Last but one in an extant list ^ of " such 
billes, warrauntes, letters, and other writings, to 
the number of four score and six, which the kinge's 

^ It is curioui that sixteen was also the number of tlie conncillors 
appointed on 9th Sept. 1543, to '* direct and order" the Governor 
(Arran) and the Queen-dowa^r of Scolland daring the minorltj 
of Marj Stuart. 

* See Brit Mus. JIarUian MS. cf. Adiiit. MS. 47J2, Na 29, 849, 
"A Brief Traotate of the Invalidity of Henry VIII.'s WilL" 

' Rjrmer'e Fuden^ original od. 

•* SiaiePfin, Henrg VIII., tsao, L 893-898. 
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^ MiyoRtio caused me, William Clerc, to stamp with 
Ills Hioghnos' socreto Stainpp, at dyvorHo tymes 
and places in this monoth of Januario, anno 38^ 
Regni dicti Regis nostri, Henrici Octavi, etc./' occurs 
"your majestie's last will and testament, bearing 
date at Westminster, the thirtie daie of December 
last past, written in a booke of paper, signed above 
in the beginning and beneath in the end, and sealed 
with the signet in the presence of th' Erie of Hert- 
ford, Mr. Secretario Pagett, Mr. Denny, and Mr, 
Harbort, and also in the presence of certain other 
persons whoso names are subscribed with their 
own hand, as witnesses to the same, whiche testa- 
ment your majestic delyvered then, in our sightcs 
with your own hande, to the said Erie of Hertford, 
\/ as your own dedo, last will, and testament, revokiDg 
and adnulling all other your Hieghnes' former 
. willes and testaments." But the statutes ' in virtue 

'^1 ; of which Henry VIII. drew up the terms of his 

will, required that such a will should be signed 
with his Majesty's own hand, and on the ground 
that the will was stamped and not signed, Mait- 
land of Lethington, writing to Cecil on 4th 
'. January 1566-7 a letter^ which was the first 

*\ enunciation of the Stuart claim, declared that 

I the will was manifestly invalid. Moreover, the 

\ commission giving Henry's assent to the Act of 

J Attainder against Norfolk, which occurs last in 

4 Clerc's list, and was further declared by Paget to 

\ have been signed with the stamp, was on that 

;; A 28 Hen. VIIL o. 7, and 36 Hen. VIII. c. 1. 

* Printed In Durnet*i Uid, Jt^matUm, od. Vooook, ir. 633-6. 
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t^round treated in 1553 as null and void, and the 
(hike resumed his seat in the House of Lords, and 
was succeeded in his titles and dignities by his 
(grandson without that Act of Attainder ever having 
boon reversed. 

Tliese objections would bo fatal to the validity of 
Henrys will, were it not for the fact that the only / 
(locuuient now extant purporting to be his will, and 
certainly that on which his executors acted, is not 
sif^ned with a stamp, but is signed in writing.' It is 
now in the Record Office,' and a careful examination 
by experts has resulted in the conclusions that 
tlicre is no trace of the indenture of a stamp, that 
the two signatures at the beginning and end of the 
will are not sufficiently unifonn to have been made 
with a stamp, and that both differ materially from 
signatures known to have been so made. It doesi 
not, however, necessarily follow that the signature is 
Henry's, and the evidence of haste afforded by the 

' In tho text of the will it !■ faid to be **iigned with onr own 
hand." 

^ Tho will was ordered to be enrolled on Wednesda^r, 2nd 
Kebriiarjr 15IG-7, and encli of tlio executors was *Mo have 
exemplification under the Grcate Scale of tho same, for tho doing 
whereof the Miide wllle was prcsentljr delivered by them onto tbo 
mile Lord Chancellour *' {Arts of the Privy Couneil, ed. Dasent, ii. 11). 
nesldes the original, thcro is in the Record OIHce (Augmentation 
Ikwks, 460) a copy which aluo gives the signatures, but only in tho 
hand of the copyist There is abo a copy of the " exonipliflcatioo," 
originally belonging to Lord Cobbam. Another contemporary copy 
of the will ia in the British Museum, Stow MS^ 67<S» fol 11 H 
«r97. The will is printed by Fuller, Church Hitt,^ ed. Brewer, 
211-220, in Hilkiah Bedford's UtrtdUary Ifvjht, 1713, in Bayly*s 
Lif€ wnd DttUh <^ John FiAtr. 1GS6, in Rymer's Pctdera^ ed. 1713, 
XV. 110 S77., and also eepArataly and anonymoosly in 1713. 
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6 ENGLAND UNDER PROTECTOR SOMERSET 

writing, tho absence of Gai'diner's name from the 
list of executors, tho production of the will from 
Hertford's custody, and the suppression of some of 
its clauses, have been urged as conchisive proofs 
that Hertford, probably with Pagct's connivance, 

:{ not merely forged the signature, but dictated the 

/terms, of the wilL 

/ This theory is altogether untenable. Apart from 
the infamy of such a proceeding, of which nothing 
in Hertford's career suggests that he was capable, 
the ohj«iStions to it are insuperable. For the 
provisions of the will opposed a serious obstacle 
to his ambition; it named him fifth in order of 
precedence, the position he was entitled to as Lord 
Great Chamberlain ; placed him on an equality of 

^ power with the other executors ; and recognised no 

claun arising from his kinship to the young prince. 
His first task was to remove a barrier which would 
not have existed had there been no will at all, or 
had the will been manifestly invalid; and in sot- 
ting the will aside no doubt of its validity was sug- 
gested, though such a doubt would have materially 
smoothed Hertford's path. Moreover, when at tho 
time of his fall every conceivable charge was raked 
up against him, not only was this forgery not men- 
tioned, but his enemies took their stand upon tho 
terms of the will and accused Hertford of violating 
its provisions.^ Nor was this omission due to igno- 

' See TroHhia CannetUd wUk the Prayer-Book q/* 1649, Camden 
Soe., pp. 113-118. The will wm read to the Connoil on several 
oooationf , and waa then tranafened to Wriothesley's keeping : on 
hia fall ii waa lent to the Tkeatnry (ilelt </(Af Privg Ommeil, iL 60, 
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rancQ on their part» for several of thctn were present 
when Henry handed the will to Hertford; and if 
Hertford forged the will he must also have forged 
the signatures of the ten witnesses. The will eould 
only be produced from his custody because it was 
to him that Henry had entrusted it; the clauses 
suppressed were those providing for perpetual 
masses for the benefit of Henry's soul, not those 
relating to Hertford's position; and if Hertford 
had dictated the terms of the will, he would not 
have inserted such as needed suppression in his 
own interests. 

There remain two hypotheses to account for theot^w 
discrepancy between Clerc's implied statement that 
the will was stamped and the fact that the only will 
extant is signed in writing. Either the illegality of 
a stamped will was 8Uggeste<l some time shortly 
before Henry's death, and another was hastily drawn 
up and signed in writing by the king, in which case 
all trace of, and all reference to, two wills has dis- 
appeared ; or Clerc made a mistake in including in 
his schedule of stamped documents one which, 
though drawn up possibly at the same time as the 
others, was signed in writing and not like the others 
with a stamp.^ 

GO). That tho will now extant is that on which the execoton acted 
is proved bj a comparison of it with the long extract entered in 
the AcU of the Privy OmneU, ii. 89-41. f. 

> Alfred Bailey's Suece»$wn to the Crown, 1879. This view is '' 

strengthened bj the fact that while in Clerc's list Henry's will 
is categorically stated to have been signed at tho beginning and 
at the end. as it is in the Record Office document, no snch assertion 
is made with regard to the remaining eighty-five docnments. 
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HtHM't Whichovor bo the true account of tho oriirin of 

caiwr. tho will, its. contonts afforded Hertford little ground 

r(oT satisfaotioa His long and faithful services, his 

relationship to Edward, tho success which had 

attended his military enterprises, and his popularity 

I with the masses, constituted in his own eyes an 

^ indcfeasiblo claim to a position at least equal to 

that enjoyied by John, Duke of Bedford, or Richard, 

Duke of Gloucester, during tho minorities of Henry 

; VI. and Edward V. The height to which he had 

' already climbed suggested to him, and placed within 

\ his reach, the attainment of a position of still greater 

j: eminence. Born about 1505, he was the eldest 

i" surviving son of Sir John Seymour of Wolf Hall, 

I Wiltshire, who claimed a shadowy descent from a 

[. hypothetical Norman invader, but served in Henry 

VII. and Henry VIII.'s wars in the comparatively 

'i "^ humble capacity of a knight. His mother, a 

\, daughter of Sir Henry Wentworth of Nettlestcd, 

<; boasted among her ancestors the Clares and the 

r' Cliflfords, Hotspur and Edward III. Both Oxford 

and Cambridge^ have claimed the Protector among 

their alumni, but the first authentic mention of 

; him is as en/mU d'honiicnr to Mary Tudor on her 

• marriage to Louis XII. of France in 1514. Chapuys 

afterwards referred to Hertford having been in 

; Charles V/s service,* which perhaps means nothing 

: more than that he was with his father in attendance 

> Wood's Aiktnm Oxon^ ecL Blifs, I. 210; Cooper's AtKenm 
OmteA.,!. 107. 

' Letten and Papyri o/Jitnrp 17//., eel. Brewer and Gairdner, x. 
1069. 
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n pn that monarch dnrmgliis visit to Kti<2^Iand in 1 5 2 2. 
In tho following year ho first saw activo service in 
the French war; he was present throughout Suffolk's y ' 
campaign, assisted in tho capture of Bray.Roye, nnd 
Montdidicr, and was knighted at Roye on 1st Novem- 
ber. Two years later he became Mrtstcn* of the Horse 
to Henry's natural son, tho Duke of Richmond, and 
in July 1527 he went in the retinue of Cardinal ^ 
Wolsey on his embassy to France.^ Parsimony was 
not among Henry's faults, and Scyuiours semces 
were lavishly rewarded by the grant of many a"^ 
mant>r in Wiltshire, Somersetshire, and Yorkshire. . ' . 

Nor was it less a mark of royal favour when the 
king borrowed of him large sums of money which . 
ho did not repay,* and his lulvanco in Henry's graces 
is marked by his successive appointments as esquire 
of the royal household, esquire of the body, and 
gentleman of the privy chamber. Still more im- 
portant for his advancement was tho selection of 
his sister Jane to be lady-in-waiting to Catherine 
of Aragon, and to her successor, Anne Boleyn. On The mar. 
lOthSeptemher 1 53 5, Henry honoured the Seymours stotSTr to I 

by a visit to their paternal home at Wolf Hall,* and 3 

on 30th May 153G, after refusing a less honour- 
able connection, Jane became Henry's third wife, . 
Cranmer issuuig a dispensation to remove the dis- 

1 Chronicle <tf Chiaii, Camden Soc., p. 37. 

' See Lettert and Papen of Henry V/II.^ vols. Iv. t. and vL 
;xi«ftm. Most of the facts in Hertford's career dpwn to 1640 have 
been gleaned from this source. 

* See for Henry's Tarioos Tisits to Wolf Hall some excellent 
papers by the late Canon Jackson in WUUkire ArekaoL Mag,, 

▼Ol. XV. 
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ability involved in tho somewhat remote affinity of 
the two parties. A week later Sir Edward Seymour 

^was created Viscount Beauchamp of Hache, and to 
support this dignity was granted several manors in 
Wiltshire, including the Duke of Somerset's present 
seat of Maiden Bradley. In July he became Gover- 

^ nor and Captain of Jersey, and in August Chancellor 
of North Wales. At the end of the year he suc- 
ceeded to his father's estates, in tho following May 

v he was sworn of the Privy Council, and six days 
after the birth of the future Edward VI. he was 
created Earl of Hertford. 

The death of Queen Jane was naturally a blow 
to her brother's influence, but it did not affect his 
position as uncle to the king's only son, and though 
the imperial ambassador described him as " young 
and wise " but " of small power," his rise continued 
without interruption. After taking part in the 
trial of the Poles, he was in March 1539 sent to 
secure the defences of Calais and Guisnes, and in 
December to escort to London Henry's fourth wife, 
Anne of Cloves. No authority attaches to the 
assertion of th^ Spanish chronicler^ that Hertford 
instigated the fall of Cromwell which followed 
Henry's disgust with his German bride. Crom- 
well was father of his sister's husband,' and that 
Hertford, who shared Cromwell's religious views, not 

> Spant$k Ckronide of Henry VIIL, ed. Martin A. a Home, 1888. 
The author was a SpanUh merchant, Antonio de Ooaras (Hnme't 
Ymr •fUrtkeArmatfa, and other £$$ay$, 1896^ p. 77), bnt the CkronieU 
it a ridicaloQS farrago of Impouible stories. 

* Hertford's sister Slisabeth married, as her second husband, 
OromweU's son Gregory, 
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only passed unscathed through the ensuing period 
of reaction but continued to grow in power, speaks 
volumes for the circumspection with which he 
walked and the personal popularity he enjoyed 
among his colleagues. Throughout 1540 he took 
an active part in the business of the Privy Council 
and on 9th January 1540-1 was elected a Knight 
of the Garter. Another fruitless mission to deter- 
mine the boundaries of the English Pale in Franco 
followed, and during Henry's absence in the north, 
from July to November, Hertford was associated 
with Cranmer and Lord Chancellor Audley in the 
management of affairs. In November he and the 
archbishop were the recipients of the charges against 
Catherine Howard which ultimately brought her to 
the block and impaired the influence of her relative, 
the Duke of Norfolk. In September 1542, Hertford 
was made Warden of the Scottish Marches, a sphere 
of activity destined to become very familiar to him ; 
but for the present " the country knew not him, nor 
he them," and in December he asked to be relieved 
of his charge. On his return he was appointed 
Lord High Admiral, but almost immediately he re- 
linquished the post to his future rival, John Dudley, 
Viscount Lisle, receiving instead the more dignified 
office of Lord Great Chamberlain of England. 

Before the end of the year (1543), however, thoiiiii 
Scots entero^ into a fresh alliance with France, and i^b and 
in March 1543-4 Hertford was entrusted with the wan. 
command against them. He was directed to throw /5^^3-^ 
the blame of the war upon Cardinal Beaton, and to 
proclaim Henry guardian of the infant queen and 
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protector of the Scottish realm. At the end of 
April his army embarked at Berwick, and on 3rd May 
the fleet entered the Firtli of Forth. Next dayten 
thousand men landed at Leith, and on the 5th 
Lord Evors arrived with four thousand horse, who 
hod marched overland from Berwick. The Provost 
of Edinburgh offered Hertford the keys of the city 
on condition that all who wished might depart with 
their eflfects ; but Hertford demanded unconditional 
surrender, declaring tliat he had come *' to punish 
the Scots for their detestable falsehood/' and to 
'* show the force of his highness' sword to all such as 
would resist him." The Scots replied with defiance, 
and on the following day Canongate was blown in. 
The castle held out, but the city was pillaged with- 
out resistance for two days, and then the English, 
lading the ships at Lcith with their spoil, sailed for 
Berwick, which they reached on the 18th.^ 

In the following July Hertford received a signal 
mark of confidence by being appointed lieutenant of 
the realm imder the new queen, Catherine PaiT, who 
was regent during Henry's absence iti France. In 
August he joined the king before Boulogne, and is 
said to have materially contributed to the capture 
of that town by bribing the French commander, 
De Vervins.' In October and November he and 
Gardiner made futile endeavours to keep Charles V. 

^ Full details of this expedition have been accessible bj the 
recent acquisition bjr the British Musenm of the oiUcial correspon- 
denoe relating to it (see Appendix). An aocoont was published in the 
same year as The LcUe Expedition irUo Seotlnnd, London, 1544, 8vo. 

* Mimoiree de VidUvilU, ed. 18i2, and the Preface to Nott's 
Warke of Surrey, 1816-16, 2 Tola 4to. 
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to his engagements with England : and when these 
proved unavailing, Hertford was sent to Guisnes to 
provide for its defence in the war which England 
had now to wage single-handed with France. In 
January 1544-5 he took command at Boulogne, / 
and on, 6 th February performed a brilliant achieve- 
ment l)y surprising and routing a French force 
double his own numbers which had been sent 
against the town.^ Having thus rendered Boulogne 
safe for the time, he was in the spring sent to the 
Scottish border ^ to restore the confidence that had 
been shaken by the rout at Ancrum Moor, and to 
revenge on the Scots their victory. Lack of muni- 
tions and men postponed the projected invasion, 
and through the summer Hertford remained on the 
borders guarding against the risk of a French or 
Scots invasion. At length, on 6 th September, he 
crossed the border, and a Ust of monasteries andV 
castles burnt marked his course and shocked even 
Englishmen accustomed to the horrors of border 
warfare.^ It was an act of revenge with no ulterior 
object, and by the 27th of the month Hertford was 
back at Newcastle. On the 10th October he was 
summoned to Parliament, and after four months' 
close attendance at the Privy Council he was once 
more sent to Boulogne to retrieve the blunders of 
his rival Surrey. Three months later he concluded 

» Herbert's Life and Reign ofllmry T///., ed. 1719, p. 250; vee 
also varioos letters from Hertford in JIarUian MS. 284. 

' Kjmer, xv. 72. 

* State Papen^ v. 418-452 ; compare Hooper to BuUinger in 
Original Lettert (Parker Society), vol. i. pu 37, ander wrong date, 
January 1545-^ wbicb sboiild be January 164-1-5. 
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V peace with the French commissioners, and in July 
he was once more in London. A mission in Sep- 
tember and October to carry out tho stipulated 
destruction of fortifications at Boulogne ^ closed his 
active service under Henry YIIL, and from the 
date of his return in the latter month until 
Henry's death ' he was absorbed in that unrecorded 
struggle for predominance in the councils of his 
successor that raged beneath tho peaceful surface 
of affairs. 

ntfaBoc ^ One after another, by death and by attainder, his 
rivals had been swept from Hertford's path, and his 

V influence, backed up by that of Catherine Parr, 
began, not without peril to themselves, to mitigate 
the severity of the reaction which had set in on 
Croin well's fall. But the Howards still survived, a 
bar alike to religious change and to Hortfonl's 
ambition. He and Noifolk stood face to face, the 
representatives of rival claims and opposing forms 
of religion. In case of a minority, who should be 
Protector but his father, Surrey is reported to have 
asked; and the clash of such pretensions might 
well have precipitated a civil war. Suddenly, on 
the 10th of November, the French ambassador in- 
formed his Crovernment that violent dissensions had 
broken out among the English magnates, and that 
the justices of the peace had been ordered to in- 
quire into treasonable practices that were suspected.' 
On 2nd December Surrey was summoned to meet 

> Cmrapondance PUUiqne de Odet de Sdve, 1646-1649, ed. 188S, 
ppi 31, 34; SkUe Paper$, Henry VIII., L 877, 879. 

* AtU f^tlu Privg OmumO, ed. DMeni, voL I 635 adjln, 

• OdttdeSdv€,^6S, I 
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his accusers before the Privy Council, and on the 
12 th he and his father were committed to the 
Tower. On the 31st a commission was issued for 
taking the indictments, and on 13th January 1546-7 
Surrey was condemned for treason. He was executed 
on the 19th.^ On the 18th a Bill of Attainder 
against Surrey and his father had been introduced 
into the House of Lords. It passed its second and 
third readings on the 10th and 20th, and on the 
24th was returned from the Lower House. On 
Thursday the 27th, in virtue of a stamped com- 
mission, it received the royal assent' 

Hertford's last serious rivals were thus removed, ifg ty 
and the manifest advantage he derived from their piidiy. 
fall has naturally involved him in the suspicion of 
having procured it. Nevertheless, there can be 
little doubt that it was due to Surrey's folly rather 
than to Hertford's intrigues. For in spite of per- 
sonal rivalry and religious differences the relations 
between Hertford and Norfolk were of a friendly 

■ WriUhNleif*$ Chronicle, Camden Soe., I. 177. Other aathoritiei 
give the 2l8t as the date. For his trial see J^owe MS. 896. 

> Lordi' Jaumali, The entrj gives a most suspicious reason for 
the royal assent being given to tlie Act, viz., in order that Nor- 
folk's oflices might be conferred on, and exercised bj others **in 
sacratissimam solemnitatero coronationis principis Edwardi que 
jam instat '* (i. 2SU). Such a reference could not have been made 
unless Ilenrj's ministers had been sure of his speed j death, and 
were already using his authority. The chief of Norfolk's oflices, 
those of Lord Treasurer and Earl Marshal, w«re granted to Hert- 
ford on 10th February. The informality of this assent (see pp. 
4-6) has been suggested as a reason why Norfolk was not eie- 
cut^ But probably it was thought that Norfolk would soon die 
without the •zecationer's intervention. He was then seventy- 
three years old. 
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character, and when the latter proposed a scries of 
matrimonial alliances between the two families 
Hertford oftored no objection, and he was not among 
the enemies at whom the duke hinted in his letter 
to Henry from the Tower. Between Surrey and 
Hertford, indeed, there was no love lost. Hertford 
hod taken part in the condemnation of Surrey three 
years before for his midnight frolic in the city,^ but 
it was Surrey who, detesting Hertford as an upstart, 
had scorned the proposed marriages between his and 
Hertford's children. He had dedicated poems and 
made other advances to Hertford's wife, which she 
had haughtily declined, and he had been enraged 
beyond bounds by his recall from the French com- 
mand in Hertford's favour. But his fall was duo 
to other causes. By quartering with his own the 
royal arms,' by claiming the protectorate for his 
father, he had roused Henry's jealous foar for his 
son's secure succession, and it was Henry himself 
who drew up the charges against him. In this task 
ho was aided by Lord Chancellor Wriothe^sley ; but 
bothWriothesleyand Sir RichardSouthwoU — Surrey's 
original accuser — were staunch adherents of Surrey's 

own religion, and bitter enemies of Hertford. ^ 

• 

* On 1st April 1543 Sarrey was charged before the Privy CQancii 
with breaking windows in the city and shooting stones at peace- 
able citizens, and was sent to the Fleets His companion in this 
prank was Sir William Pickering, afterwards ambassador to France 
and a saitor for Elisabeth's hAnd,{Aci$ of the Privy Couneii, i. 104 ; 
Bapaff, Ikux OttUiUkommeM PoeU$ A la cour d^ Henri Yili^ p. 2C9). 

* Then was also the hideoas charge that 8arrey had urged his 
sister, the Dnoliess of Richmond, to assnma the same relation to 
Heuy VIII. as Madame D*JEtampes held to Francis I. 
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; Hertford was now beyond question the mosrHi^MMUta 
iowerful of Henry's councillors, and to strengthen ^mul 
lis position still further he formed an alliance with 
he king's principal secretary. Sir William Pogetj 

man after Henry's own heart, was an admirable 
jrpe of those Tudor officials who ** sprung rather 
:om the willow than the oak," ^ served with equal 
delity Henry VII I., Edward VI., Mary, and Eliza- 
eth. Of great ability and uqtiring industry, he 
ad few scruples, and no determinate religious 
pinions. But he knew the inner workings of the 
ing's mind as no other man knew them, and was 
instor of all the secrets of the court. His relation 
ith Hertford was one of mutual interest, and 
igethcr they were supreme in Henry's council, 
/hen the French ambassador was unable to see 
le king, it was with Hertford and Paget that he 
Dgotiated, and a few months later Paget told the 
ime diplomatist that " neither Wolsey nor Crom- 
oil had such freedom of speech with the king as 
p hod at the time of his death." * So great, indeed, 
OS Paget's prestige that the distribution of digni- 
es in the new reign was detennined solely by what 
3 declared had been Henry's intentiona' 

Henry died about two o'clock on the morning of nieaooat- 
riday, the 28th of January, and scarcely was the waniVi. * 

> When William Paulet (M86T-1572), who became saocessivelj 
iron St John, Earl of WilUhire, and Marqais of Winchester, was 
ked in old age how be had sanrived lo roanj ttorms and changee, 
replied, ** Ortot sum e lalice, non ex qoeron " (Naunton'a Fng* 
'Ufa Hfgaliat p. 95). 
' Com PoL d€ Odei Je Sdve, p. lOS. 
' iteli 0/ Me iV»r^ CbtmeO, ii. 12-2S. 

B 
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breath out of his body when Hertford and Paget, in 
a hasty consultation in the gallery, concerted the 
final arrangements for securing a monopoly of the 
new king's authority. They decided to keep secret 
for the present the news of Henry's death, and to 
suppress a portion of his will, and Hertford pur- 
. y chased Paget's help in seizing the Protectorate by a 
promise to be guided by his advice in preference to 
any other. Then, handing over to Paget Henry's 
will, the earl set out to secure the person of Edward 
VJ., who was at Hertford. On the way back at 
P^nfield, on Sunday the 30th, Hertford received 
an important accession of strength in the person of 
Sir Anthony Browne, who " gave his franke consent, 
after communication in discourse of the state, that 
his grace should be protector, thinking it . . . both 
the surest kyndo of governement and most fyt 
for this commonwelth/' ^ Browne's adhesion was 
significant, not merely because, as Master of the 
Horse, he was a man of some power, and stood 
eighth of the executors in order of precedence, but 
because, as a staunch Catholic, he was one of those 
on whom Henry VIII. is said to have relied to check 
the progressive tendencies of Hertford and the re- 
formers. About eleven o'clock the next morning the 
royal party resumed its journey towards London. 

There meanwhile the secret of Henry's death htvil 
been well kept. Parliament had, according to its 
usual custom, adjourned over Friday, but on Satur- 
day it had mot and transacted business, quite un- 
oonscious that its power had been annulled and its 
> lyUar, L 169, 
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existence legally ended by Henry's death. It met 
again on Monday, at eight o'clock, and then Lord 
ClianccUor Wriothesley announced, with tears in his 
eyes, the king's decease. When ho had ended, 
Paget, who as Secretary of State had a seat on the 
Woolsack in the House of Lords, road aloud the 
gr(3ater part of Henry's will, including the order 
for the succession, the names of the executors, and 
the directions for the payment of the royal debts. 
Then the Lords of the Privy Council and others 
"came out of the Parliament Chambre into the 
Palace of Westminster Hall,"* where the Garter 
King of Heralds proclaimed the new king, Edward 
VI. At ten o'clock the Lonl Mayor and Aldermen 
assembled in their scarlet gowns in the Guildhall ; 
thence they rode to St. Magnus Church Corner 
where a like proclamation was made by Clarence 
herald, and again at the ccmduit in Fleet Street. 
At three o'clock " the kinges majestic . • . rode in at 
Algate, and so along the wall by the Crossed Friars 
to the Towre Hill, and entred at the Redd Bul- 
warke, where Sir John Gage, Constable of the Towre, 
and the Lieutenant, receaved his Majestic on horso- 
backe, the Erie of Hertford ryding before the king 
and Sir Anthonie Brown riding after the kinge; 
and on the bridge next the Wardgate my Lord of 
Canterburie, my Lord Chauncelor, with other great 
Lordes of the Counsell, receaved his Majestic, and so 
brought him to his Chambre of Presence, where 
they were swome to his Majestic." * An hour or so 
later Henry's executors met to choose a master. 

' WriMede^i ChrmUU, Camden 800., foL i. p. 178. > Ibid. 
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ntBiy'8. The death of Honry VIIL, besides voiding all 
meaufor coiumissions and dissolving Parliament, had also 
nwaiiiartaf terminated the existence of his Privy Council, and 
■dnorUf. the body which now met in the Tower would in 
ordinary circumstances have been nominated by 
the new king, and have held oitice in virtue of his 
summons. But Edward YI. was a minor, and his 
council was not a body selected by him, but a num- 
i bcr of executors acting in virtue of their appoint- 
' ment by the late king s will. In default of a ruling 
sovereign his place was taken, so to speak, by 
Henry s will, which, like a written, rigid constitution, 
limited the powers and controlled the action of 
the executors. Between the lines of his will has 
been read Henry's determination to maintain the 
compromise in Church and State which he had 
established.* With natural pride he regarded this 
settlement as the best possible for his throne and 
his people,, and with Tudor arrogance he disliked 
the idea of mere subjects interfering with his handi- 
work. ' To place this scheme on a surer basis than 
TiMcie- the doubtful fidelity of his executors to their in- 
•■^^**"Tstructions, he sought, we are told, to create a gover- 
ning body in which two opposing tendencies acting 
with equal force should neutralise each other and 
. produce a stable equilibrium. The Catholics would 
' restrain the zeal of the Reformers, and the Reformers 
would check the reactionary desires of the Catholics, 
and the result would bo that Henry's work would 
remain intact With this end in view, the executors 
were selected from both parties. The Reformers 
* Fnmde, 
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wore rcproscntod by Cranmcr, Hertford. Russell, ' 
Lislr, Denny, and Herbert; the Catholics by Wrio- 
j tliosloy, Tunstall, Browne, and possibly the two 
Wottons; a third party, consisting of St. John, 
^ Paget, and North, possessed no pronounced views, 
J and might be trusted to turn tho balance between 
J the other two. Tho remaining two executors,.' .. 

Montagu, Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and 

^ IJroniley, Chief Justice of tho King's Bench, were 

\ expected as judges to take little part in party con- 

^ Hicts, and as a matter of fact rarely attended the 

council. 

If such was Henry's design, his plan was singu- 
larly faulty. The equilibrium he sought to estab- 
lish proved to be of that unstable character in which 
the least disturbance destroys the balance, and over- 
turns the whole construction. Tho balance had, 
indeed, been destroyed when Surrey was sent to 
the block and Norfolk to the Tower. " Nor is any 
one wanting," wrote Burcher to Bullinger, " but 
Winchester alone, and unless he be caught the 
evangelical gospel cannot be restored." * Gardiner's^ 
licad remained upon his shoulders, but his exclu- o«niiiier*s 
I sion from the list of executors was quite as elective frMu^UMT 

in shattering the jwwer of the Catholic party, andj 
I has been plausibly represented as due to the machin- 
ations of tho Reformers. Foxe's story, based partly 
upon Paget's statements during tho subsequent pro- 
ceedings for Gardiner's deprivation, that Henry VIIL 
had conceived a hatred for the bishop owing to his 

' Original LUUr$, Parker 8oo.» ii. 639. 
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alleged plot against Catherine Parrj* and had re- 
marked, when his attention was eallcd to the omis- 
sion of Gardiner's name, that he could rule him but 
no one else could, has been carefully examined and 
pronounced a fabrication," But Gardiner had more 
than once been under Henry's displeasure ; he had 
certainly been implicated in the well-known '* plot 
of the prebendaries " against Cranmcr ; he had been 
excluded from the commission appointed to draw up 
the " Institution of a Christian man " ; on one occa- 
sion he harl been supplanted by Bonner in an im- 
portant diplomatic mission ; and a few months before 
Henry's death the French ambassador records a 
violent quarrel in the council between the bishop 
and Viscount Lisle, which caused the former to 
absent himself from that body. Nor can there be 
any reasonable doubt that Henry was in full posses- 
sion of his faculties when he omitted Gardiner's 
name from the list of his executors.' The issue 
has, moreover, been obscured by the tacit assump- 
tion that Henry's executors included all the members 
of his Privy Council, and that Gardiner alone by a 
special dispensation was excludc<l. SmSrwas not 
(/ by any means the case. Of Henry's Privy Council 
no less than ten besides Norfolk and Gardiner do 
not appear among the list of executors. William 
Parr, Earl of Essex, and brother to the queen, as 
pronounced a Reformer as Gardiner was a Catholic, 

^ See Mr. J. Gairdner in the Dictionary of Natxomd Biography ^ 
•.V. Catherine. 

* S. R. Maitland, B$$ay$ on tht Jie/ormatum, ed. A. W. Hutton, 189& 

* Gardiner himMlf stated tliat at this time " he had no access to 
the king" (8taii Papm, Utnry Vlil., I 8S4). 
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was not among the number ; Henry Fitzalan, Earl 
of Arundel, the king's Lord Chamberlain ; Bishop 
Thirlby of Westminster; Sir William Petro, his 
second secretary ; Sir Richard Rich, formerly Solicitor- 
General and Chancellor of the Court of Augmenta- 
tions; Sir Thomas Cheyney, Sir John Gage, Sir 
John Baker, Sir Ralph Sadler, and Sir Anthony 
Wingfield, were all members of Henry's council, 
who were not appointed executors. Most of them, 
it is true, were made assistant-executors, but as the 
latter were /only to be called in when the others 
thought fit, their position was not one of any im- 
portance. Two others, Bonner, who had been almost 
as prominent as Gardiner himself, and Dorset, who 
had married Henrys niece, were excluded both 
from Henry s council and the list of his executors. _ 

But the fall of the Howards and the exclusion Viteeiecuoii 
of Gardiner were not the only circumstances which tJinr. 
rendered the balance of parties in the council an , 
illusion. For of the conservative party two, Sir 
Edward and Dr. Nicholas Wotton, were absent. Sir 
Anthony Browne had already given in his adhesion 
to Hertford, and Tunstall was a personal friend who 
had long been associated with the earl in thej 
government of the Scottish borders, and subse- 
quently nearly lost his life as he did his bishopric 
for his fidelity to the fallen Protector. Accord- 
ingly, when the executors met in the Tower on 
the afternoon of the 31st of January, they met only 
to register a foregone conclusion. They had. already 
tacitly admitted Hertford's claim to superiority 
when on the previous Saturday they had written 
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to ask his opinion about proclaiming a general 
pardon, and had deferred to his advice.' Wrio- 
thesley alone is said to have offered a strenuous 
opposition to Paget's proposal that Hertford should 
bo made Protector ; ' and even he acquiesced in the 
wish of the majority, signed the minute of the 
council nominating the Protector, and himself 
announced that step to the king, the assistant- 
executors, and to the peers in Edward's presence. 

The executors evinced a becoming sense of the 
gravity of the occasion ; the minute of the proceed- 
ings of their first consultation is headed " In the 
name of God: Amen," and before transacting any 
business they detcnnincd that one and all, con- 
sidering " reverently and diligently the greate charge 
committed unto us, and calling to Almightye God, 
the only gevir of all grace, for his aide and assist- 
ence in all our proceedinges " should " take a cor- 
poral othe apon a boke" that they would "stand 
to and mayntaine the saide laste wille and testa- 
ment of our said Maister and every parte and 
article of the same to the uttremoste of our powres, 
wittes, and connynges." " And to thintent we might 
the more assuredly answer and satisfie the charge 

> Tytler, i 17. 

* There is no aathoritj for the words Mr. Froude puts inlo 
Wriothetley's month od this occasion ; but it is likely enough that 
some such thoughts were present to the minds of more than one 
of the exeeutors. The last Protector had been Richard, Duke of 
OloQcester, likewise uncle to a King Edward, and his shadow fell 
darkly across Somerset's career. A considerable portion of the 
folkmittg passage has been tianscribed by Mr. Froude altering 
and omitting more mo many sentences^ without giving any indica- 
iloo of SQch ohangea. 
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coinmittod unto us, it was ordered also this dayc < 
that we shuld forbearo the taking of our othcs to 
tlio pcrfourmanco of the wille tille the next morowo, 
and then apon an other deUbcrate reading of it to 
prciccdo first to the geving of our othes to the 
kiiigcs Majestie, and then to swore to thobserva- 
cion of the willo as is affore saide." Then in the^ 
interval between this solemn engagement to swear 
to maintain every part and article of the will and 
the actual taking of the oath, the executors, it 
is said, proceeded to violate in an all-important 
particular the spirit if not the letter of the will, j 
" And forasmuche as in the eonsideracion and de- 
bating of the several poynctes of the charge of the 
saide wille committed unto us, and of the grete 
acconiptc which we have to rendre to God, to our 
Soiivcraigne Lorde that now is, and to the hole 
worlde for the same, it appeared unto us aswell 
uppon tlioccasion of the depeache of sundry letters 
which were thought mete to be sent to themperour, 
the French Kyng, the Regent of Flaundrcs and 
otlicrs for the declaracion of the decease of our 
said late Mtister, with request for the conservacion 
of their amities, as appon sundry other greate and 
urgent thinges to be presently depeached within 
the realme and other the Kynges Majestes realmes 
and domynions, that being a greate nombre ap- 
lH>yncted to be exocutours with like and equal 
charge, it shuld be more than necescMurie aswel for 
thonour, surety, and gouvemement of the moste 
royal persone of the King our Souveraigne Lorde 
that nowe is, as for the more certaino and assured 
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order ami direction of his affayros, that soininc 
yj 8pecial man of the nombro and company aforcsaidc 
shuld bo preferred in name and place before others, 
to whome as to the state and hedde of the resto 
.all strangers and others might have accesso, and 
who for his vertue, wisedomo, experience in things 
were mete and hable to be a special Remembrancer 
and to kope a most ccrtaine accompte of all our 
proceedinges, which otherwise could not chose 
• within shorte tyme but growe into much disorder 
and confusion: We, therefore, the Archebusshope 
and others whose names be hereunto subscribed, 
by oone hole assent, Concorde^ a^d agrement, uppon 
mature consideracion of the tendrenes and proxi- 
Vmitie of bludde between our Souvcraigne Lorde 
that now is and the saide Erie of Hortfordo, being 
his uncle, and of the grete experience which he 
^ hathe in all affayres of this realme and all other 
the Kinges Majestes realms, dominions, and cuntrcys, 
have by vertue of thauthorito gevin unto us by 
the saide wille and testament of our saido late 
Soveraigne Lorde and Master for the doing of any 
Actc or Actes that may tende to thonnour and 
suretie of our Souvoraigne Lorde that nowc is, or 
for thsidvancement of his affayres, gcvin unto him ^ 
. the furste and chief place amonges us, and also 
the name and the title of the Protectour of all the 
realmes and dominions of the Kinges Majestic that 
nowe is, and of the Govemour of his most royal 
persone; with this special and expresse condicion, 
that he shall nat do any Acte but with thadvise 
and consent of the reste of the coexecutours in such 
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manor, ordro, and fourmo as in tho saido willo of 
our saido lato Souvcraignc Lordo and inosto gracious 
^faistcr is apoyntcd and prescribed ; which tho saido 
Krlo hath promised to perfourme accordingly " * 

This declaration and appointment was subscribed WMitavio. 
by the thirteen ex^utors who were present, in-iienry't 
eluding Wriothesl^; there were three unimportant ^ 
absentees, Bromle^ and the two Wottons. More 
tlian one were men of character, and it is not 
credible that they would have sanctioned Hert- 
ford's elevation, had they regarded it as an infrac- 
tion of that will which they had just undertaken 
to maintain in every part and article. That it was 
contrary to Henry's intention has been inferred 
from the assumption that had Henry designed a 
Protectorate he would have himself appointed a 
Protector by his will. But the statute empowering 
Henry to devLse his crown, enacted only that in 
case of a minority the young king should be under 
the guardianship of a council ** of such your coun- 
scllours and Nobles of your Ilealme as your Majestic 
shall name and apiJoynte by your laste wille made 
in wrytyng . . ."^ It gave Henry no express 
authority to nominate a Protector, and without 
that express authority overriding the ordinary 
law, by which all commissions issued by a king 
tenninated with his death, it is not clear that 
Henry's nomination of a Protector would have been 
valid.' The will, moreover, coiitained no prohibition 

' AeUo/the Privy CouncU, ed. Dasent, iL 4-9. 

* iStotiOef of (he RtaXm, Record edition, iii. 655-G62. 

' Thus Wriotheslej as Ciiancellor *' for avoiding of all qaestions 
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of the Appointment of a Protector, and the executors 
could plead some of its phrases as an authorisation 
for their action. "We will," said Henry, "that 
our saide executors, or the most part of them, 
may lawfuIUe doe what thoie shall think con- 
venyent for the execution of this our will, without 
being troubled by our said sonne, or any other, 
for the same." "They shall," he proceeded, "and 
may make, devise, and ordaine, what things soever 
theie, or the most part of them, as aforesaid, shall, 
during the minorytie of our said sonne, thinke 
mete, necessarie or convenycnt for the benefit, 
honour, and surotie, or the weale, profit, and 
comodite of our said sonne, his realmes, domynions, 
or subjects ^^mmJ* Finally, even if it be granted 
that Henry had forbidden a Protectorate, the 
council in setting aside his wishes did but follow 
the precedent set in 1422 when Parliament, ignoring 
the directions of Henry V., granted the Protectorate 
to Johui Duke of Bedford, and during his absence 
in France, to Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester.' 
n^^iitri. On the following day, Tuesday, 1st February, the 
executors met and took their solemn oath to observe 
the will Then they proceeded to the royal chamber 
and announced their action to Edward, who gave 
bis assent to Hertford's appointment as Protector 
''of his realmes and domynions and Governor of 

and donbU" gave vp the great seal to Kdward VI. aod received 
it back from his hands {AeUuffthe Privif QmnciU ii. 6) ; and Hertford 
Insisted on the foreign^ ambassadors obtaining fresh credentials to 
Sdward VI. 8o the spfiritnal jarisdiction of the bishops was renewed 
(tfr., p. 13), and similar commissions (t6., pw 27y. 
> RtiM PmrUamifOnrum^ !▼• lT4i 
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his pcrsonc."* Next, Wriothcsloy declared it to 
the peers, " who with oono voycc gave their conscntes u 
to the same"; and thus the fonnalities necessary 
ft)r Hertfonrs recognition as Protector were com- 
pleted. For the next few days ho and the council 
were occupie<l in making arrangements for the 
fimeral of Henry VIIL, and the coronation of his 
successor. On Sunday the Gth of February, Paget 
niade a detailed deposition before the council of 
t.lio honours Henry VIII. had intended to confer 
on his executors and other courtiers, and on the 
strength of this testimony Wriothcsloy was made 
lOarl of Southampton ; Lisle, Earl of Warwick and 
lionl Great Chamberlain in succession to Hertford, 
his post as Lord High Admiral being taken by Sir 
Thomas Seymour, who also became Baron Seymour 
of Sudcley; Essex was created Marquis of North- 
ampton ; Sir Ilichard Rich became Baron Rich of 
Locze (Leighs); and Sir Edmund Sheffield, for 
whose elevation it is difficult to account, was created 
Baron Sheffield. Hertford himself was made Duke « 
of Somerset, and was also given the barony of ^ 
Seymour of Hache and Norfolk's offices of Lord ^ 
High Treasurer and Earl Marshal. Other dignities 
which Henry had proposed to confer were not then 
awarded ; Russell had to wait for his promised 
earldom, as had William Paulet, Baron St. John, 
while Sur Thomas Cheyney, Sir Thomas Anmdell, 
and Sir John St. Loger were among the seven who 
did not receive the baronies designed for them. 
With some show of magnanimity thoy all refused, 

/ ^«<t ^tiU IVfvy ONmeO, iL S. 
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in consideration of tlio kings nocossitics, the 
revenues i^ith which Henry was said to have 
intended to enrich them. Paget, perhaps to inspire 
belief in his deposition, claimed no title for himself.^ 
He got it later, a reward for treachery, 

J On Sunday, the 20th of February. Edward VI. 
was crowned. In consideration for his frail healtli 
and tender years some details of the elaborate 
ceremony were dispensed with; and among other 
changes the king's presentation to the people was 
placed l>eforo the administration to him of the oath. 
This innovation has been adduced to prove the 
absolutist tendencies of the Tudors and their ad- 
visers, and a desire on their part t-o o1)literate what 
remained even of the form of popular election." 
But popular assent to Edward's succession to the 
throne had already been given through the medium 
of Parliament. Edward VI. succeeded not merely 
by hereditary right but also by virtue of an Act of 
Parliament ^ — an Act passed not after his accession 
to legalise the fact, but before his predecessor's 

Vdeath, settling on him the succes.sion to the crown. 
Edward VI. 's succession by virtue of a Parlia- 
mentary title was a fitting prelude to the movement 
towards constitutional liberty that was destined to 
mark the first three years of his reign. 

> AeU of the Privy Council, ii. 1.V22. 
I * Dr. Lingard and Canon Dixon, HiaL Church of Kngfand, ii. 

t 41 3l '* Hitherto tlio oath had been exacted before the consent of 

the people was demanded, to keep it in memory that the English 
monarchy was eleotiTe.'* Hallam also lends the weight of his 
aaUiorlty to this view. 
86 Henry VIII. e.i 
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Somerset had baroly seized tho object of hiswHoUM*. 
ambition when, a fortnight after tho coronation,'^'*'*'*' 
tlio only statesman who had opposed his eleva- 
tion himself forfeited his power and position. A 
convinced Catholic^ of largo ambitions and con- 
siderable abilities, Wriothcsley inspired in his con- 
tcmix)rarics a nervous dread of his designs. "I 
was afrai<l," wrote Sir Richard Morison, more than 
a year after Wriothesley's death, " I was afraid of a 
tomixjst all the while that Wriothcsley was able to 
raise any. I knew he was an earnest follower of 
[wbatsoever he took in hand, and did very seldom 
niss where either wit or travail were able to bring 
lis puriK»ses to pass. Most true it is, I never was 
ble to persuade myself that Wriothcscley could bo 
treat, but the King's Majesty must bo in greatest 
^ anger."' His position as Lonl Chancellor would 
ave rendered him a serious obstacle to tho ro- 
liirious and other changes that Somerset was con- 
lOinplating, for ho had been peculiarly ideutiliod 
yith tho reactionary policy of Henry s later years J 
ut his ambition to take a constant and active part 
I the proceedings of tho council caused him to 
verreach himself and brought about his fall. In 
iirder to relieve himself of part of Ins aniuous legal 
i uties, Wriothcsley issued on 18th Febniary a com- , 

1 [lission empowering Sir Robert Southwell, John 
! TC'gonwell, John Oliver, and Anthony Bellasis — all 
niinent civilians — to hear cases in Chancery during 

' He with Rich had been nnpleaiantlj prominent in the peneov- 
on of Anne Askew. 
^ StaiePfipen, Foreign Sfr.,l^w.VL, if o.in. 
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his absence. Actuated by the perennial jealousy 
between Chancery and common lawyers and by 
dread of the perpetual encroachments on the 
common law of injunctions, writs mbposjia and case- 
made law, "divers studentes of the Common 
Lawes '' at once complained to the council, accusing 
Wriotheslcy of seeking to enlarge the jurisdiction 
of his court, and of thereby drawing business away 
from common lawyers.* The commission was only 
a repetition of one the Lord Chancellor had taken 
out three years before, but on this occasion he had 
issued his commission under the great seal without 
obtaining a warrant, which was both illegal and a 
direct violation of Hcnr/s will. The question was 
referred to the judges, and they unanimously de- 
clared that Wriothesley had forfeited, **by the 
Cominen Lawe," his office of Chancellor and in- 
curred such penaky and fine as the king should 
please to inflict on him, " with also emprysonment 
of his bodye at the kinges will." * He aggravated 
his oflence in that ho " nat only menassed divers of 
the said lerned men and others for their service to 
the Kinges Majestic in this behalfe, but also used 
unfitting wourdes to me, the saide Protectour." Nor 
could he offer any other excuse than that he meant 
no evil in issuing the commission. Somerset, how- 
ever, showed no disposition to deal hanlly with his 
opponent "Your Grace," wrote Gardiner, a sym- 

1 AeU cf the Privg CouneU, ii. 48-^. 

* Tho chief of the Uwyen asked for their opinion was Sir 
Rlobard Rich, who became Lord Chancellor eeven months later. 
Bee ffarliim^ M8k 284, art 7. 
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pathiser with Wriothesley, " showed so much favour 
to him that all the world commended your gentle- 
nos/'^ and a few weeks later the French am- 
bassador observed Somerset and Wriothesley in 
friendly and confidential conversation.^ He was 
deprived of the Lord Chancellorship, ordered to ^ 
confine himself to his house, and compelled to enter 
into recognisances for four thousand pounds. But 
the fine does not seem to have been exacted, 
Wriothesley was paid the legacy loft hhn by Henry 
VIIL, and he was before long admitted a member / 
of Edward's new Council' 

Wriotheslcy's fall was followed by the final step^eroiauon 
in Somerset's advance to power, and by an all- t!im oi'um 
iini)ortant revolution in the position of his ool-andUit 
cagucs. It has been already pointed out that the f 
latus of the governing body depended not upon 

regular commission from the reigning sovereign, 

lit upon the anomalous authority of a dead king. * ; 

one had questioned the necessity of granting j 

cw commissions to such ofHcials as were not i 

)pointed by Henry's will, and even that authority I 

^ul not been considered sufHcient for the exercise s 

o| his office by the Lord Chancellor, who, •'for ;^ 

oiding of all questions and doubtes," had received I; 

ain the great seal from the hands of Edward VL { 

|it if the death of Henry VIIL caused questions ) 

d doubts to arise as to the validity of Wriothes- 

Gardioer to Somerset, in Foie, vol. vi. 
; ' Corr. PoliL dtOdHde Sdte, p. 147. 

: ' Probably before tlie end of the year : the AeU of iAe Counea 
di is not give the exact date. 

1 . ; 
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ley's appointmont, it afFectod in liko manner the 
position of his colleagues. The point may have 
arisen during the discussion of the Lord Chancel- 
lor's misdemeanour, and it convinced the executors 
that with their present status a commission issued 
by them was not of sufficient authoritj^o place 
beyond cavil the legality of the use of the Great 
Seal by Lord St. John, to whose custody it was now 
entrusted. A similar doubt occurred to the French 
king ; a defensive alliance between the two realms 
was about to be concUided, when Francis L raised 
the question whether Edward VL, when he came of 
age, might not repudiate the treaty on the ground 
that the authority of the Protector and his col- 
leagues was not sufficient to bind the king. 

To satisfy these scruples the executors "made 
humble petition to his Highnes that it would 
please the same to graunte unto them his royall 
assent for their establishment and confirmacion in 
the romes of his Highnes Counseillours, and that 
it wold likewise please his Highnes to graunte 
unto them by a Commission to be signed with his 
Graces owno handc suche powre and autorite as to 
their saide romes for his Majesties honor and 
suretye aperteigned; to thintent the same being 
subscribed with their hondes might be sufficient 
warraunt to the Lord St. John, Lorde Create 
Master of his Highnes Household, and for the 
while Lord Keaper of the Create Scale of Englande, 
to precede immediately to the ensealing and passing 
under the saide Scale of the saide Commission, by 
vertue whereof the Lorde Protectdur and Counsail 
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i <. 

afforosaidc might have suche charge and powre to 
thorn committed by his Majeste as in the tenour ' 
of the same is at length expressed. Unto the v 
which their peticion his Majeste did moste gra- 
ciously condescend and graunte, and thereapon 
signed the afforesaide commission, which being by \J 
them subscribed was deliverde to the Lord St. John 
to be passed in due fourme under the Create Scale./ 
After thensealing whereof they did furder ordeigne 
that the saide Lorde St John should cause a dupli- 
cate or exemplificacion thereof to be n)ade furthe in 
like sorte under the saide Scale, which by thandes 
of Thomas Chaloner, one of the Clerkcs of the 
Counseill, shuld thereapon the next day be deliverde 
to the Baron do la Garde repayreng to his master, 
the French king, for a testinionie of thundoubted\/ 
powre and sufficicncie of the saide Lorde Protectour ; 
amd Counsail to treate and conclude apon any : 
matter, wherein they shuld have to do on his 
Highnes behaulf." * 

The commission alluded to was granted on 13th ^ 
March, and eight days later it was entered in the 
Council-book. After confirming everything that i 
had been done since the kings accession, it ^ 
proceeded : " We for a full and perfect dedar- The pio. 
cion of the auctorite to our saide uncle geven eomi * 
and appoincted as is aftbresaide, do nominate, ap- ' 
poincte and ordeigne our saide uncle Ggyernour of y 
our saide persone and Protectour of our saide realmes 
and dominions and of the subjects of the same, 
untyl suche tyme as we shall have by the suffer* 
^ AtUofihe PHvg CwmcO^ ii. 64. 
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ance of God accomplished the age of eighteen yeares. 
And We do also graunte to our saide uncle by thcis 
prosentes full powre and autorite from tyme to 
tyme» untill suche tyme as we shall have accom- 
plished the saide age of xviii yeares, to do, procure 
and execute, and cause to be doone, procured and 
executed, all and every suche thing and thinges, actc 
and actes, which a Govemour of the kinges pcrsone 
of this realme during his minorite and a Protcctour 
of his rcalmes, dominions and subjects ought to do, 
procure and execute, or cause to be done, procured 
and executed; and also all and every other thing 
and thinges which to thofHce 6f a Govcrnour of a 
king of this realnie during his minoritie and of a 
Protcctour of his rcahnes, dominions and subjectcs, 
in anywise apperteigneth or belongcth; willing, 
auctorising and commanding our saide uncle by 
, thcis presentes to take apon him the name, title 
and auctorite of Govemour of our pcrsone and 
Protcctour of our realmes, dominions and subjectcs, 
and to do, procure and execute, and cause to bo 
doone, procured and executed, from tyme to tyme, 
untill we shall have accomplished the saide age of 
xviii yeares, all and every thing and thinges, acte and 
actes of what nature, qualite or effccte soever they be 
or shalbe concerning our affayres, doinges, and pro- 
eodinges, both private and publike, aswel in owte- 
warde and foraine causes and matters, as also 
concerning our affayres, doinges and procedinges 
within our saide realmes and dominions, or in any 
of them, or concerning any manor, causes or matters 
of any our subjeotes of the same, in suche like 
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manor and fourmo as shalbo thought by his wise- 
doino and discrecion to bo for the honour, suretio, 
prosiX)ritie, good order, wealth or comodito of us, or 
of any of our saide reahnes and dominions, or of the 
subjectcs of any of the same." The king went on^» 
to nominate twenty-six councillors,* but of these" 
councillors the Protector was given full jwwer to 
summon " suche and so many as he from tyme to 
tyme shall thyncke convenient," and he could also , 
add new members At will. ^ 

The executors had regularised their position ; ^ 
a living dog is better than a dead lion, and they 
preferred to derive their authority from Edward VI. 
rather than from Henry VIII., to be the Privy 
Councillors of the one rather than the executors of 
the other. But in so doing they gave themselves 
a master. Instead of executors whose advice th<P* 
Protector was bound by the terms of his ofBce to 
follow, they sank into mere advisers who had no 
veto on his proceedings, and with whose very 
presence he could at pleasure dispense. No 
longer priimis inter pares, the Protector had attained 
t.o an authority that was royal in everything except 
name and prestige. So far as it aflccted thej 
government during the young king's minority, 
Henry 8 will was torn in fragments and scattered 
to the winds. The trammels that hampered 
Edward's prerogative were removed, and his 

> Tlio Privj Council thus nominated was almost identical with 
Henry Vill.'s Frivy CoanoiL Gardiner, Thirlbj, and Wriolhesley 
were exdoded, and the Protector no longer ranked as a oouncillor ; 
bttt all the assistant exeontors were added, two only of whom. 
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undo seized unfettered the royal power of the 
Tudors. 

Sir Richard Southwell and Sir Edmand Peckham, had not been 
of Henry's Ck)oncil. Their names were :— 

Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury (1489-1556). 
William Paulet, Baron St. John (afterwards Earl of WilUhire and 
first Marquis of Winchester), Lord Great Master of the House- 
hold (1485?- 1572). 
John Russell, Baron Russell and afterwards first Earl of Bedford, 
Lord Privy Seal (1486 T-1555). 
(a) William Parr, first Manjuis of Northampton (1513-1571). 

John Dudley, Viscount Lisle, Earl of Warwick and afterwards 
Duke of Northumberland (1502 T-1553). 
(a) Henry Kitxalan, Earl of Arundel (1511 T-1581). 
(a) Thomas, Lord Seymour of Sndeley, Lord High Admiral (1508 f- 
1549). 
Cuthbert Tunstall, Bishop of Durham (1474 ?-•] 559). 
(a) Richard, first Baron Rich, afterwards Lord Chancellor (1496 f- 

1567). 
(a) Sir T. Cheyney ((/. 1558). 
(a) Sir John Gage (1479-1556). 

Sir Anthony Browne (</. 1548). 
(a) Sir Anthony Wingfield {d. 1552). 

Sir William Paget, afterwards first Baron Fftget (1505-1536), 
Chief Secretary and Comptroller, 
(a) Sir William Petre (15057-1572), Secretary, 
(a) Sir Ralph Sadler (1507-1587). 
(a) Sir John Baker (cf. 1558). 

Dr. Nicholas Wotton (1497 T-1567). 

Sir Anthony Denny (1501-1549). 

Sir William Herbert, afterwards Earl of Pembroke (1501 T- 

1570). 
Shr Edward North, afterwards first Baron North (1496 ?-1564). 
Sir Edward Montagu (d 1557). 
Sir Edward Wotton (1485-1550). 
(a) Sir Edmund Peckham (1495 T-1664). 

>8ir Thomas Bromley {d. 1555). 
(a) Sir Richard Southwell {d. 1664). 



(a) Denolea aaslatant tzecutor. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE protector's TASK 

Never, perhaps, in tho history of England save at Themiuott 
the accession of Queen Elizabeth has a statesman iiJn^'r 
been confronted with a task so difficult as that* 
which Somerset's ambition had impelled hiin to 
undertake. Seldom have England's foreign rela- 
tions been so beset with dangers, or her internal 
condition been so pregnant with tho elements of 
disintegiation and disorder. The panegyrists of 
the " majestic lord who broke the bonds of Rome " 
have painted in glowing colours tho glories of his 
reign, and have heightened the contrast by deepen- 
ing the shadows that fell across the career of his 
successors. They have portrayed Henry as the 
deliverer of the Church from a bondage to tho 
Bishop of Rome which she had long and impatiently 
borne, as tho victor over his country's enemies, tho 
evon-handed dispenser of justice, the father of his 
l^eoplo, who restored to England a proud position 
in the councils of Europe, and placed her internal 
affairs on a sure and lasting foundation. But the 
suppression of evidence required to produce this 
effect is not less colossal than that which has 
been employed to prove Henry VIII. a devotee to 
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domestic virtue and on unfortunato victiui of tho 
female race; and a brief review of this neglected 
evidence is an indispensable preliminary to an 
attempt to remove the suggestio falsi which otherwise 
vitiates any estimate of the statesmanship of the 
Protector and the circumstances with which he had 
Jf> deal. 

/ Henry VIII. inherited a stable throne, an over- 
flowing treasury, and the affections of a united 
people. He undermined the first, he emptied the 
^ second, and alienated the third. He mounted the 
throne in close alliance with the most powerful 
monarchy in Europe, and threatened by the hostility 
of none; he left it without a sincere friend, and 
with many a secret enemy. The horizon was 
(^clouded at every point. Henry had failed to secure 
TiMEmiiTO the support of the German Protestants, while he 
ni4HM7. ,y had incurred the bitter hostility of the Emperor. 
Charles V. was nominally at peace with England, 
but he was only waiting for a suitable pretext and 
a favourable turn in his own afiairs to avenge the 
insults Henry had heaped upon his aunt and cousin, 
and Paget declared that in spite of appearances the 
' Emperor would help the Pope as soon as ho could 
. . to recqyer the spiritual allegiance of the schismatic 
v' realm. The Papal court was as hostile as ever; 
Cardinal Pole was urging his restoration by force 
of arms to the land of his birth, and^Henry was 
no sooner dead than Paul wrote to Charles V. in 
an endeavour to persuade him to vindicate the 
J claim of Mary to the English crown, to which 
Edward, being bom in schism, could have no 
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legitimate title. The Emperor deliberated on this 
threatening sehemo, and had his own position been 
less embarrassed, would doubtless have adopted it. 

With France England's relations were even more 
strained. A war had just been concluded by a 
peace which settled nothing, and teemed with the 
germs of every sort of quaiTcl.* The limits of the 
English Pale in France had been defined with a 
looseness that gave rise to immediate and never- 
ending bickerings, and the fortifications of Boulogne 
were an equally prolific source of trouble.*- But 
above all there was nothing to prevent the French 
abetting the Scots in their resistance to the inva- 
sion for which Henry was preparing at his death.' 
The acquisition of Boulogne — the one conquest of 
Henry s lavish wars — was a senseless, a costly, and 
a futile gain ; futile because it was to be surrendered 
in eight years' time for a payment in money, costly 
because the expense of maintaining it during that 
period bade fair to exceed the sum for which it was 
to be restored/ and senseless because it rankled in 
the Frenchman's breast and made him eager to 
side with England's enemies whenever opportunity 
should often 

1 Sco the text in DomoDt, Corps Uniixnd Diplomatique, 172G, iv. 
305-308, and in Kymer, Ftedera, orig. ed. xv. 93-08. 

- The correspondence of the French ftnibaswdor, Odet de Selve, 
is almost exclusively occupied with these dispntes. 

> Odet de 8eWe, pp. 3S, 60-61, 67, 6S, 61, 64, 78, 80; ^ Brit. 
Mas. A ddiL M8. 28696 /. 276 6. 

* See a, *• Declaration of the Naval and Military expenses from 
September 1642 to September 1662," in SiaU Papers, Ihmeaic, 
vol. XX. No. 11. 
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u With Scotland there was open war, and the 
result of bloodshed lasting almost throughout his 
reign was that Henry was no nearer the attain- 
ment of his objects than he was when it began. 
No effort had been made to rclieyo the mur- 
derers of Beaton, who were holding St. Andrews 
in the English interest, and within a few weeks 
of the commencement of the new reign the French 
v^wero secretly sending aid to their ancient allies.^ 
Peace or no peace with England, they had resolved 
to stand by the Scots in maintaining their inde- 
pendence, and with the accession of a new French 
king, Henry II., in March the defence of the Scots 
became the basis for schemes of a far-reaching 
character, which involved perils of the utmost gravity 
to England. 

stototifi iit While yet dauphin, Henry 11. had declared that 
when ho came to the throne he would oifer ready 
money for the immediate restitution of Boulogne, 
and if the English refused he would make war and 
capture it within six weeks. The state of defence 
in which Henry VIII. had left the English Eale 
in France rendered it probable that his boast would 
prove no idle one; but fortunately for its power 
of resistance the Pale received prompt attention 
from the Protector. The commanders of the various 
forts in English hands reported on February 4th 
that their defences were all in a wretched condi- 
tion ; ' nothing had been done to strengthen Black- 
ness since the previous summer;' at Ambleteuse 

« CtUAu Papers, Noi. 6-7. » Ibid., No. 89. - , 
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or XcwluiTen, BoiiIognebcTg. and the forts called the 
Old Man and Young Man, things were just as bad, 
and even at Portsmouth Captain Edward Yaughan 
reported that extensive fortifications were necessary 
to rcn<]er it at all secure against French attack.^ At 
Calais the crews and artisans had received no pay 
since Michaelmas, and the amount owing was £2700. 
or at least £33,000 of our money/ Provisions, and 
especially com, were scarce throughout the Palo, 
and its inhabitants were in a state of destitution.' 
YigorouH steps were taken to ettect some amend- 
ment Two commissioners^ Sir Hugh Paulet and 
Sir John Harrington, were despatched to make a 
comprehensive survey of the whole Pale;* monthly 
muKters were ordered to be held; £2500 w^re 
transmitted to Calais to relieve its immediate 
necessities; license was granted for the free ex- 
portation of com from England, where it was 
eighteen shillings a quarter, to Calais, Newhaven, 
or Boulogne, where it was thirty,* and fortifications 
were rapidly begun wherever they were most 
needed/* 

But if Henry YIII. had left his successor scanty iiciify*. 
means of defonoo against an attack which ho had ^fij^and 
aliiioHt invited from the Emperor, the Po^x), and the J*"*"^^ 

' iVtote Paptrt, Ihmestie Set., voL i. No. lU, dated l(>tb February. 
See t6., No. 21, for ** A Memorial of Necessary Defences." This 
Newbaven mast of coarse be distingaished from tbe English 
port. Ite French name appears to have been Ambleteute; aee 
p. ia5, notf, 

• Calait Pa^r; No. 50. * /6iW., Nos. 10, 20. 

« ihuL. No. 60. • IbUL, No. 0. 

< lUiL, Not. S0» 10, 11, 47, 
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King of France, the internal condition of England 
presented problems still more perplexing. The re- 
ligious revolution, which originated in Henry's desire 
to put away an unattractive wife, had alienated at 

^ least a third of his subjects without conciliating the 
smaller proportion of doctrinal reformers. *'Our 
king," wrote Hooper to Bullinger on 27th January 
1545-6, " has destroyed the Pope, but not popery." * 
Priests still exacted the "ordinario shott" before 
they would administer the sacrament,^ and poor 
people wore forced to beg before they could receive 
religious consolations or bury their dead.* -Verily 
they exclaimed, *' Simony hath lost his name," ^ and 
"No penny, no paternoster" became a proverb in 
the mouth of the poor. Never had the fires at 
Smithfield been more active than during the last 
years of Henry VIII., and in Juno 154G his Lord 
Chancellor and former Solicitor-General racked with 
their own hands the schismatic Anne Askcw.^ At 
. the same time the judicial murder of Fisher and 

y More, and the spoliation of the monasteries, had 
rendered Henry anathema to every sincere Roman 
Catholic, and the two-faced tyranny of his later 
years was hideously exemplified on SOtli July 1540, 
when six victims were dragged two and two on 
hurdles to execution through the streets of London ; 
three were Roman Catholic priests to bo hanged for 

1 Original LeUm (Parker Societr), i. 36. 

* Crowlejr't Wark$ (Early English Text Society), p. li>5. 

* Four SupflicaltwM (Early Eoglith Teit Society), p. 8G. 
« lUA,, p. 88. 

* Aane't namtlfe in Foxe*s AtU and MonumerUi. 
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treason, three were reformers to be burned for 
heresy.^ The governing classes alone, the new < 
nobility raised on the ruins and debauched by the 
spoils of the monasteries, had cause for satisfaction, 
and their support was compelled by a perfect fear 
which ciist out love. Illegal fines and arbitrary 
imprisonment attended those who made show of 
resistance, if they were fortunate ; if not, the scailbld 
or the block. Statute after statute swelled the long 
list of treasons ; they were invoked against man and *^ 
woman alike and l>ecame a fitting monument to 
the monarch who is said to have boasted that he 
never spared a man in his anger or a woman in his 
lust. 

If this had been all the evil Henry did, the task ^itiwioc 
of his successor had been comparatively easy. 
Judicial murders and the burning and torture of 
heretics could be summarily stopped Treason laws 
could bo swept from the statute-book, and in any 
case they affected but a few. Other results, how- 
ever, of Henry's rule were not so easily removed. 
To the social dislocation caused by the dissolutipnTI 
of the monasteries and the agricultural revolution 
Henry added the evils of a moimtain of debt, a / 
crippled rg(Venue, and a debased coinage. Accord- 
ing to Bacon's calculation, Henry VII. left in his 
treasury £1.800,000, or about i;aO,000,000 of our 
money; his successor bequeathed to Edward VI.. 
instead of a surplus, a debt of some hundred thou- * 
sand pounds. Forced loans and benevolences had^ 
proved unavailing to level up the ordinary revenue 

) Wri9iked€9'$ Ckrfmdi (CMncl«n Soa), i. 120, 121, 
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< to Henry's requirements; the enormous wealth of 
the monasteries disappeared in the abyss, and twice 
had Parliament relieved him from his debts. The 
elimax of financial infamy was reached when the 
t currency, which had remained intact throughout the 
humiliations of the kingdom under John and the 
confusion of the Wars of the Roses, was tampered with, 
and the gold and silver coins of the realm debased. 

The debasement of the coinage is a matter of 
such vital importance to the true understanding of 
Tudor history as to necessitate a somewhat fuller 
explanation. From 1344 to 181G England ik)s- 
sessed the advantage or disadvantage of a bimetallic 
system of currency. From various causes the only 
serious fluctuation in the value of gold and silver 
during the fifteenth and early part of the sixteenth 
century consisted in the grachial appreciation of 
silver, and this the Government met by occasionally 
reducing the weight of silver coins. No attempt, 
however, was made to tamper with the purity of the 
coinage until 1543, when the alloy in gold coins 
was increased by 2 dwt. in the pound. The altera- 
tion in the silver coins was more serious, and the 
alloy was raised from 1 in 13 to 1 in 5. At the 
same tune the weight of both kinds of coin was 
reduced; a pound weight of gold was coined into 
twenty-eight instead of twenty sovereigns, and a 
pound of silver was coined into forty-eight instead 
of forty-flve shillings. Thus gold was reduced to 
only ten times the value of silver ; but in France it 
was then worth 11*82 times the value of silver, in 
Flanders 10*62 times, and in Germany 11-38, so 
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that while in England an ounce of gold would pur- 
chase only ten ouncea of silver, in Franco it vrould 
purchase 11*82 ounces, in Flanders 10*62, and in 
Germany 11*38. The result was that gold began ^ 
to be exported in large quantities over the sea.^ ^ 
Tlie process of debasement once begim, the descent 
became easy and rapid. In 1545 the first French ^ 
invasion since' the time of Henry IV. illustrated the 
results of Henry VIII.s foreign ix)licy, and under 
pressure of this danger silver coins were issued, half 
of which consisted of alloy, and the weight of gold 
coins was further reduced by coining a pound weight 
of gold into 30 instead of 28 sovereigns. Again in 
1546 both gold and silver coins were further de^ 
based ; the former were issued with one-sixth alloy 
and the latter witli two-thirds alloy.* Gold was 
tlms reduced to only five times the value of silver, 
its exportation was immensely accelerated, and gold 
coins almost disappeared from England. The folly 
of this artificial appreciation of silver was accentu- 
ated by the fact that the large quantities of silver 
beginning to be imported from Mexico and Peru were 
producing an inevitable depreciation in its natural 
valua At Henry's death the coinage of England 
was more debased than it has been at any other 

> This process was not noTel, as Mr. Oman (TmnM, Ro^l UitU Soe,^ 
New Sariefs vol ix.) seems to think. Bishop William Smith, the 
founder of Brasenoae, was abont ]fi07 condemned to pay a fine of 
£1800 for having paid English gold to a foreigner, and the exporta* 
lion of gold had been forbidden by statute 4 Henry VII., o. 28. 

* See the aooounU of Sir William Sbarington, matter of the 
mint at Bristol, in Siate Papen, Sdward VI, DvmeUU, vol ii. 
arts. 10-12. 
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time save for a few months during Northumber- 
I land's administration. The result vras a rapid rise 
* of prices, and the dislocation of commercial relations ; 
but the evil fell most severely on the labouring 
classes, because, owing to the scarcity of employment 
caused by the substitution of sheep-farming for 
[tillage, wages did not rise with prices. 
■■■■niMjL '^^^ conventional explanation of this practical 
"JStTp&ankruptcy attributes it to the personal extrava- 
gance of Henry and the costliness of his foreign 
tjv'ars. It is pointed out that the household ex- 
penses, which had been £14,000 a year at his 
accession, rose, to £56,000 before he died. These 
circumstances no doubt contributed to the result, 
but the true cause lay far deeper. It lasted through- 
out the Tudor period, was the hardest problem with 
wliich Elizabeth had to deal, and was at the root of 
the difficulties she bequeathed to the Stuarts. It 
impelled James I. and Charles I. to impose arbitrary 
taxes, and at the same time furnished Parliament 
with the means of resistance. Without it the con- 
stitutional struggle of the seventeenth ccntuiy would 
have been of a totally different character, and with- 
out it the success of Parliament would have been 
r highly problematical. This cause was the progress 
sive decline in the revenues of the Crown. The 
"^ordinary royal income was still derived from the 
ancient taxes, tenths, fifteenths, ^d subsidies. There 
was also the jigGt.of purvpyajise, but owing to en- 
elosuroB and the consequent decay of homesteads, 
and to the scarcity of meat and other provisions 
resulting from the oonvernon of arable land and 
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land employed in grazing oxen to sheep-farming, 
the value of this right had been greatly reduced. 
A similar fate had overtaken the tenths, fifteenths, 
and subsidies. Originally the tenth levied on cities, 
towns, and the royal domain, and the fifteenth 
levied on rural districts outside the domain, had 
been, as their name implied, direct variable taxes. 
But through the English hatred of a direct variable 
tax, these imposts were converteil in the fourteenth 
century into a fixed sum. In 1334 the conmiis- \/ 
sioners arranged a comix)sition with the counties 
for the payment of the fifteenth and with the 
cities and towns for the payment of the tenth, . 
and they agreed to pay a fixed sum which no v 
doubt at that time Wiis equivalent to what would 
have been paid had each taxpayer been separately 
assessed by the commissioners. Henceforth it be- 
came the custom to grant tenths and fifteenths 
with the stipulation that they were to be levied 
according to the "ancient" manner, that is, the 
method employed in 1334. The sum thus raised JJjgjJ^*' 
was between £38,000 and £39.000, and from, that 
date a tenth and fifteenth meant that amount. 
Various attempts were made at difiorent times, but 
in vain, to revive the practice of direct assessment. 
During the fifteenth century a remission of £6000 
was made for decayed towns, so that under the 
Tudors a tenth and fifteenth meant about £32,000. • 
A process somewhat different in method, but similar 
in result, had attected the subsidy. This tax con- 
sisted of two parts — ^a tax of four shillings in the 
pound on revenue derived from land, and two 

D 
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shillings and ciglitpcnco in the pound on the viduo 
of goods. No one was ox{)ected to pay both ; the 
minimum income from land that was taxed was £20 
a year. All pthers were taxed in bonis, which in- 
cluded crops from land as well as merchandise and 
other movables,^ and the minimum income taxed 
from these sources was £3 a year. The assessment 
was entmsted to commissioners appointed by officers 
of state, and these commissioners were usually jus- 
tices of the peace and other local gentry. Tliey 
• were as a rule very lenient in their assessment ; the 
isubsidy became in practice a fixed sum equal to 
the last one granted, and the commissioners, while 
granting a rebate to those whose incomes had fallen, 
in all probability rarely demanded an increased 
payment from those whose worldly goods had multi- 
plied. The result was that the subsidy, which was 
originally worth £120,000, had by Elizabeth's time 
sunk to £70,000, and in the seventeenth century it 
was little more than £50,000. The effect of the 
importation of precious metals from America, of the 
general rise in prices, on the royal revenue thus 
^becomes obvious. Nominally it might remain the 
same, but really and relatively to the general wealth 
of the nation it continuously and rapidly decreased.^ 
|]*) These facts must be remembered in extenuation 
; both of Henry's debasement of the coinage and 
i Elizabeth's parsimony. They tflso explain the feeble- 

> Sea this sabjeet treated at greater length in DoweU*8 //tttorjf 
o/roMfftofi, 4 void., 2nd ed., ISSS, capi iti. 70, 71, and compare the 
Acoonnt of the Rovenne among the manuecripte of the Society of 
Antiqaariei, Na 200. 
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ncss of the cftbrts which Somerset iiumIo to rcmody % 
that debasement, and excuse to a large extent his \ 
comparative failure in other departments of govern- ! 
ment. To do anything at all, in face of the appal- 
ling difficulties Henry had bequeathed him, was no 
small achievement. But to restore the coinage to 
its original purity — a duty the partial fulAlment 
of which cost Elizabeth five years' revenue — was an 
absolute impossibility with an empty exchequerT^ 
with the pressure of debts, the repayment of which 
Henry had solemnly adjured his executors to make 
their first care, with wages in arrear, with the de- 
fences in need of immediate attention, and with a 
revenue which Henry had permanently crippled by 
alienating a considerable portion of the royal domain^ 
Nevertheless Somerset effected a slight improve-, 
ment; he reduced the household expenses during v/ 
the first six months of Edward's reign to £21,000, 
as compared with the £28,000 to which they 
amounted during the last six months of Henry's 
reign,^ though he had to reckon with the excep- 
tional charges of the coronation. This economy </ 
was maintained so long as Somerset ruled.^ He 
then turned his attention to the coinage; lie was 
unwilling that the young king's image should bo 
dishonoured by appearing on debased coinage that 
occasioned sarcastic comment in popular ballads,' 
and accordingly the coins which ho was obliged to 

* Stryptt't BcdcMiaUital McmoriaU, II. ii. 15G. 

' When Warwick became supreme, the expenses rose from 
£40,000 a year to OTcr £100,000. 

* See Oman, The Tudart and the Curreneg, in Tran$aciiim$ of (he 
Jlonal HuianealSoeiei9 New Series, vol ix. 
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issuo at once were cast in Henry VIII/s dies. In 

. ^^'*^j however, the alloy in silver coins was reduced 
from two- thirds to a half, and gold coins wore raised 
from IJ carats fine to ii carats. But the treasury 
was unable to support even this reformation, and at 

^ the same time that the coins were purified their 
weight was reduced ; the new sovereign weighed 
only 170 grains as against 192 grains, and the 
" testoon " or shilling was reduced to two-thirds its 
former size. The step was, however, an improve- 
ment ; there was less fraud in issuing light coins of 
purer metal than in issuing coins of full weight, 

pmost of which consisted of alloy.^ At the worst, 
Somerset checked the rapid process of debasement ; 
he left the coinage better than he found it, but 

^ after his fall it sank to even lower depths." 

» Cf, Hawkins, Silver Cohit ofl'tujland, ed. R. L. KenyoD, 1887, 
p. 289 : '* The propriety and necessity of re-establishing a currency 
of standard metal seems to have been perceived at an early period 
of his [Edward VI.'s] reign, and endeavours were made to accom- 
plish so desirable an end. The principles, however, were not well 
understood, the expense of doing it honestly was more than the 
state of the treasury could conveniently bear, and the reformation 
of the coinage was therefore marked by vacillation and injustice. 
The ultimate object of the Government was correct and good, but 
the mode of arriving at it was irregular and dishonest. As their 
views were not clear, their proceedings were inconsistent" This 
takes no account of the changes in Edward VI.'s Government, which 
explain much of the "vacillation." See also on this subject 
Kuding's Annalt o/tKe Coinage, 8rd edition, hy Akerman, 1840, the 
standard work. 

' Warwick issued silver coins of which three quarters consisted 
of alloy ; he further *' called down " the value of the testoons first 
to 9d. and then to 6d. Mr. Oman says this first ** calling down " 
was a base expedient which we owe to Somerset, but this is an 
inatanoe of the failure to date acourately, which seems very com- 
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To this long list of sins of commission Henry 
added a sin of omission which involved more danger 
to the commonwealth than all the others put to- 
gether. Since Wolsey s fall he had taken no steps"! 
to check or remedy the incalculable evils wrought 
by the enclosure of common lands, the engrossing 
of holdings, the conversion of arable to pasture land, 
and the growing practice of dealing with land as an 
investment on comniercial and competitive prin- 
ciples. The importance and effects of this complexj 
movement must be considered later in connec- 
tion with Somerset's remedial proix)sals, and here 
it is sufficient to suggest some of the problems'! 
which it thrust upon the Protector's (government. 
Employment became scarce, and prices rose while* 
wages remained stationary ; hundreds of thousands 
of labourers were expelled from their holdings, and 
vagabondage increased by leaps and lx)unds. The 
yeomanry decayed, and with it the only effective 
force for defence the realm possessed ; the establish- 
ment of a mercenary army became a necessity, and 

mon with writers dealing with Edward VI.*8 reigo. The propoml 
to call down the coin was first mooted in the Obuncil in April 1551, 
two years after Somerset's fall. On the 30th of that month, a pro- 
elaination was signed calling down the testoon to 9d. and the groat 
to 3d. {Aetiofthe Privy OouneU) ; copies of this proclamntion are 
in I/<t{/lM MS.t vol. i. No. 355, in the Library of the Society of 
Antiquaries, MS, No. 116, and the snbstanco is printed in Kuding, 
ii. 107. It was to Uke effect on 31st Aagnst following, but this 
date was anticipated, and the testoon was actualiy called down 
to 9d. on 9th July (Wriothesley, Ckron,, ii. 60 ; SiaU Papen, Pow^ 
Ser,, voL ziii. No. 20). And on 7th Angost following it was further 
called down to 6d., the proclamation to toka effect on 17th Angost 
(Wriothesl^, iL 64 ; iStals Pflpsn, Ihm^ ziii 83). 
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J. that involved a further drain on the impoverished 
exehequer. Sehools and universities were affected . 
and rapidly dwindled in numbers. The old feudal 
bond between the lord and all his tenants was 
destroyed; its place was taken by commercialism 

l^nd ruthless competition. In one' of their suppli- 
cations the people adjured Henry to leave to his 
son a commonweal, and not an "iland of brute 
beasts, amongst whom the strongest devour the 
weaker." They appealed to ears that heard not, to 
a mind that did not understand. Henry was ab- 
sorbed in foreign wars, in the spoliation of monas- 
teries, and the subtleties of theological debate ; and 
his successor was left to deal as ho nnght with a 
land that had once "been famous throughout all 
Christendome by the name of Merrie England ; but <. 
covetous inclosers have taken this joy and mirth 
away, so that it may be now called sighing or 
sorrowful England." * 
Mmj^^ The economic and religious revolution was not 
accomplished without a notable deterioration of 
moral principla Public virtue languished, and the 
ministers whom Henry trained were equally ready 
to abolish Catholic doctrine under Warwick, and to 
restore it under Mary, to deprive of their bishop- 
rics Gardiner, Bonner, and Tunstall, and to bium 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer. By offering them 
monastic wealth as a bribe for their support of 
religious changes, Henry debauched his courtiers 
as he had debased his coinage. As the desire for 

> Frmnels Trigge, The UumhU Peiiiion t»f Two SiUen : ike s 
Ckurtk mud the CommonweaUk, London, lOOi. 
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riches became the mainspring of action, scniplcB 
as to the moans of attaining thorn disappeared. 
Public interests were sacrificed to private gain, and 
the welfare of the community counted for little 
against the temptation to double rents and enclose 
commons. Malversation became frequent, officials 
took bribes/ and offices were sold.'* Corruption in 
high places made the'^ask of government difficult, 
and rendered almost impossible a reformation in 
any direction.' 

Such were the conditions with which Somerset) Dimevity of 
had to deal, and to these manifold embarrassments teSr^^* 
were iuldcd the insecurity of his position and a{ 
circiunscribed authority. It was enhanced by nojiof 
of the ** divinity that doth hedge a king." The 
Council which had set him up could, with thev^ 
king's consent, remove him ; and some among that ^ 
Council watched with jealous eyes his rise to power. 
Seven only signed his patent as Protector, and* 
among them was not found the name of Warwick.^ 
This was not all ; Henry might seem to have been 
animated by a desire to surround with as many 

» Crowley, Works (Early English Tract So9iety), pp. 11, 12, 29. 

» /6W..P.98. 

' By malversation in the court of first-fruits and tenths the king 
is said to have lost £10,00U a year (TyUcr, i. 170; ^. Strype, 
tede$. Mem., II. i. 222-228). 

^ Tills circumstance has often been eropliasised, bat its sig- 
nificance is very doubtful. Lord Seymonr's name is not among this 
list, and yet he admitted himself that he had agreed to his brother's 
Protccl orate, and signed his agreement in writing. It is probable 
that all the others did the same. It is pointed out (pp. 7S-9) thiit 
these signatures to the AeUo/the Council Kn entirely untrustworthy 
(ct Ila^/UU MS8,, AeU of iks Prixy Council, ii. 248). 
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difficulties as possible the Grovemment during his 

son's minority. The composition of the body of 

^ executors had been such as to provoke adminis- 

, trative impotence, and the risk of civil war. Tlie 
establishment of a Protectorate had removed this 
danger, but there remained the unprecedented sta- 
tute, which empowered the king to repeal all Acts 
passed during his minority. This cast a shadow of 
doubt over the measures of Edward VI., and gave 
colour to the contention that the Protector and his 
Council had no authority to disturb Henry's settle- 
ment in Church and State, on which Gardiner and 
Bonner based their opposition to the Government. 
It was thus, invested with a crippled authority 
and assured of doubtful support, that the Protector 
entered on a task which would have taxed the 

^ power of Henry VIII., and set to work to effect a 
revolution not merely in the established beliefs of 
the people, but in the spirit of administration and 

L in the laws upon which it was ba&ed. 
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CHAPTER III 

PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF GOVERNMENT 

The movement towards constitutional liberty whicIiAiiesed 
charactcri$e(l Somerset's rule has been explained in change in 
various ways. The spirit of the hour was one of th^iaw^ 
universal benevolence say some/ others that the 
ill-assorted body of councillors who exercised the 
functions of regency by Henry's testament were 
sensible that they had not sinews to wield his iron 
sceptre, and that some sacrifice must be made to 
a nation exasperated as well as overawed by the 
violent measures of his reign.^ Universal benevo- 
lence is a singular sentiment to attribute to a 
generation which witnessed, apparently without any 
qualms, the burning of heretics and the hideous 
execution of priests as traitors ; nor is it quite clear 
why, if Henry's executors felt themselves unequal 
to his task, they should voluntarily have deprived 
themselves of the w^eapons wherewith he imposed his 
authority. It is also a curious coincidence that the / 
benevolent era should have closed so abruptly with 
Somerset's fall, and that the exasperation of the 
people should have so completely subsided as to 
enable Warwick thereupon to restore and augment \J 
the severity of the laws that oppressed them. Nor is 
; > rronde, W. 80& * HallMD, i. 87. 
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it loss rcmarkablo that in spite of tho universal be- 
nevolence these same executors, with one or two 
exceptions, were strenuously hostile to the einbodi- 
nicnt of this spirit in Acts of Parliament. " Tlio 
worst act/' wrote Sir John Muson some years later, 
" that ever was done in our time was tlie general 
abolishing of the Act of Words by tho Duke of 
Somerset, whereof we have already had some ex- 
perience." ^ ** What is the matter, then," echoed 
Paget, •* troweth your Grace ? By my faith, sir . . . 
liberty, liberty. And your Grace would have too 
much gentleness, which might have been avoided 
if your Grace would have followed my advice." " 

The only rational explanation of the experiment 
in liberty that was now initiated is the obvious one 
that the Protector was a believer in constitutional 
freedom, and wielded for the time sufficient in- 
fluence to put his ideas into force. They were 
a strange growth in one who had been nourished 
and trained in tho violence and oppression of 
Henry's court ; and there is nothing except Somer- 
set's temperament to account for his adoption of 
liberal views. That he remained uncorrupted by 
the spirit of his fellows argues something for his 

* Mason to the Council, Stale Papert^ Foreign, quoted by Fronde, 
ir. 306, note. He refers of coarse to the statute 1 Edw. VI. o. 12. 

* Paget to Somerset, 7th July 15 19, printed in Strype, EecUt, 
Ucm,, II. ii. 429-436. BL*ihop Ponet illustrates this community 
of ideas between FSaget and Mason : *' Paget and Mason, albeit they 
have not one father and mother, yet be they sworn brethren. . . . 
Whatsoever Mason worketh, Paget nttereth, tliat the one inventeth 
the other practiseth " {Trtatiie of PUUike Power, 1666). Paget was 
Somerset's chief adherent: other oounciUora were even more 
hoetlle to tlie PxoUotor't ** gentlenesa." 
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originality of ideas and tcnacitj^ of opinion. Ambi- 
tion and a seeking after popularity may havo sped 
his desire to give cfl'ect to his views, but they had 
been formed before power was within his reach, and 
from tlie letter already quoted ^ it appears that Paget 
on the night of Henrys death warned the future 
Protector against a too free indulgence in these 
sentiments. Somerset, however, was not a man to • 
defer to the advice of others where he thought him- 
self in the right, and with an authority enhanced 
by his victory over the Scots, ho proceeded in his 
first Parliament, which met on_4th November lo477- 
to sweep away " the most miserable series of enact- 
ments that disgraces the statute-book."^ He had 
not to wait for Parliament to begin the work on 
which he had set his heart, namely, to lift the 
weight of absolutism which the Tudors had imposed 
on' England and which Cromwell had perfected. 
The executions for heresy and treason, the use of ^ 
the pillory, and other incidents of arbitrary nde 
ceased with Henry's death, and the first Parliament 
of Edward VI. only ratified a practice the Protector 
had followed for nearly ten months. 

The preamble of the great Act of Repeal' declares: sHritor 
*' Nothing being more godly, more sure, more to bo SntiML 
wished and desired betwixt a Prince, the Supreain 
Head and liuler, and the Subjects, whose Governor 
and Head he is, than on the Prince's Part great 
clemency and indulgency, and rather too much 

1 Slope, heekt. Mein., II. iL 421M36. 

* Canon Dixon, ffUt, Oimreh of E^ffluni, i 23-1 

MBdwaidVLalS. 
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Forgiveness and Remission of his Royal Power and 
just PunisliDient, than exaet Severity and Justice to 
be shewed ; and on the Subjects Behalf, that they 
should obey rather for Love, and for the Necessity 
and Love of a King and Prince, than for fear of his 
strait and soA'cre Laws; yet such Times at some 
time Cometh in the Commonwealth, that it is neces- 
sary and expedient for the Repressing the Insolcncy 
and Unruliness of Men, and for the foreseeing and 
providing of Remedies against Rebellion, Insurrec- 
tion, or such Mischiefs, as God sometime with us 
displeased, for our Punishment (loth inflict and lay 
upon us, or the Devil at God's l^ermission, to assay 
the good and God's elect, doth sow and set among 
us ; the which Almighty God with his Help and 
Man's Policy, hath always been content and pleased 
to have stayed, that sharper Laws, as a hanlcr 
Bridle should be made, to stay those Men and Facts 
that might else bo Occasion, Cause and Authors of 
further Inconvenience ; the which Thing caused the 
Prince of most famous Memory, King Henry the 
Eighth, Father to our said Sovereign Lord King, 
and other his Highness Progenitors, with the Assent 
of the Nobles and Commons, at divers Parliaments 
in their several Times holden, to make and enact 
certain Laws and Statutes, which might seem and 
appear to Men of exterior Realms, and many of the 
King's Majesty's Subjects, very strait, sore, extream, 
and terrible, although they were then, when they 
were made, not without great consideration and 
Policy moved and established, and for the Time, to 
the Avoidance of further Inoonvenienoe, very ex- 
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podicnt and noccssary: But as in Tempest or 
Winter, one Course and Garment is convenient, in • 
calm or wai'm weather a more liberal Ciise or lighter 
Garment, both may and ought to be followed and 
used ; so we have seen divers strait and sore laws 
made in one Parliament (the Time so requiring) in 
a more calm and quiet Keign of another Prince, by 
the like Authority and Parliament, repealed and 
taken away: The which most high clemency and 
lloyal Example of his Majesty's most noble Proge- 
nitors, the King s Highness of his tender and godly 
Nature, most given to Mercy and Love of his Sub- 
jects, willing to follow, and perceiving the hearty 
and sincere Love that his most loving Subjects, both 
the Lords and Commons, do bear unto his Highness, 
now in this his Majesty's tender age, willing also to 
gratify the same therefore, and minding further to 
provoke his said Subjects with great Indulgency and 
Clemency shewed on his Highness Behalf, to more 
Love and Kindness towards his Majesty (if it may 
be) and upon Trust that they will not abuse the 
same, but rather be encouraged thereby more faith- 
fully and with more Diligence (if, it may be) and 
care for his Majesty, to serve his Highness now in 
this his tender Age, is contented and pleased, that 
the Severity of certain Laws here following be miti- 
gated and remitted." 

The statute then proceeded to enact ''That froniKepetivf 
hencdforth no Act, Deed or Offence, being by Act ofiSH^iS^ 
Parliament or Statute made Treason or Petit Trea- 
son, by words, writing, ciphering, deeds, or otherwise 
whatsoever, shall be taken, had, deemed, and ad- 
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judged to bo High Treason or Petit Treason, but 
only such as be Treason or Petit Treason, in or by 
the Act of Parliament or Statute made in the five 
and twentieth year of the reign of the most noble 

Jcing of famous memory, King Edward the Third/' 

1 A few exceptions to this wholesale abolition of 
treasons were made ; those who coined false money, 
counterfeited the kings sign-manual/ or attempted 
to alter the succession as established by Henry's 
will, were to remain liable to the penalties of high 
\jreason, and servants who robbed their masters, 
to those of felony in accordance with statute 27 
► Henry VUL c. 2 ; while the Act making the denial 

^ of the king's supremacy high treason was modified 
but not abolished. The modification was, however, 
all-important, and would have made impossible the 
execution of Fisher and More. It was, indeed, still 
high treason to affinn " by Writing, Printing, Overt 
jleed or Act," that the king '* is not or ought not to 
be Supream Head in Earth of the Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland " ; but it was no longer treason to 
do so by " Oi)en Preaching, Express Words or Say- 
ings." Those who did so were to be punished, for 
the first ofTence, by loss of goods and chattels and 
imprisonment, and for the second ofibnce, by per- 
petual imprisonment. 

Other imporUmt relaxations of the law of treason 

J were embodied in this statute. Benefit of clergy 
and right of sanctuary were again allowed, wives, of 
attainted persons were permitted t6 recover their 

* TheM two offencM wen, however, high treuon vnder the Act 
of Bdwwd III.. 188S. 
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dower, and it wtis cuactcd that all accusatioiiH of 
treason must bo preferred within thirty days if 
couunitted in England, and within six months if 
eommitted abroad. But the most important modi- 
fieation was that oontained in the last clause, which 
was to the effect that no one was to be " indicted, 
arraigned, condemned, or convicted for any offence 
of Treason, Petit Treason, Misprision of Treason ..." 
unless he " be accused by two sufficient and lawful | 
witnesses, or shall willingly, without violence, con- I 
fcss the same." This clause, which has becn^ 
unaccountably overlooked, is really entitled to the 
praise of being " one of the most important constitu- 
tional provisions which the annals of the Tudor 
family afford," which has been bestowed on a clause 
embodied in a later Act in the reign.^ 

Another reform effected in the fifth section ofrrnduM. 
the Act was the repeal of the statutes giving toy^ 
proclamations the force of law, but it has been much 
criticised on the ground that proclamations were y 
issued exactly the same as before, and that some of 
them exceeded all precedents^ in the severity of the 
penalties they inffioted. This clause, however, was 

> Hallnm, L 40; Froudo, v. 01, 02. The clause referred to is 
No. 12 in Htatate 5 and G Edward VI., c. xi. It did indeed extend 
the former clnuse by enacting tliat the two witnesses were to be 
confronted with the per»on they accused, wliioh was an important 
addition, but otherwise the clause is a verbal repetition of that en* 
acted in 1547, which Ont required that there should be two lawful 
and sufficient witnesses. 

* Hallam, I. 37, 38 ; the proclamation espedall j objected to is 
that mentioned in Strype, Ecda. Mem., IIJL 233, which ordered 
that the sow.ers of false rumours should be sent to the galleys. 
Strype does not give this amoog his colleoUon of proolamatioos 
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uovor intended to abolish the use of proclamations, 
whichf indeed, would have in these days rendered 
government almost impossible, but merely to secure 
^ subjects from suilbring pains and penalties for their 
infraction in the same way as if they were statutes. 
In Mary's reign the opinion of the judges was taken 
on the subject, and they pronounced proclamations 
legal qujoad Urrcrtm populi. There is no evidence 
that Somerset used them beyond this extent, or 
that subjects were fined or imprisoned for infrac- 
tion of his proclamations, and, indeed, Warwick 
soon after Somerset s death found it necessary for 
his purposes to appoint a commission to see to their 
. due execution.^ 
g^H^ The last and one of the most significant of the 
clauses of this Act which call for attention is the 
third, which repealed "all Acts of Parliament and Sta- 
V tutes touching, mentioning or in anywise concerning 

and I liavt not been able to verifj th« fact or date (29tb April 
1&I9) of tbis proclamation. In anj case it is prettj certain tbat it 
was never acted on, for Somerset, in a communication to tbe 
French ambassador, made it almost a matter of complaint that he 
oonld not retaliate on tbe French king's treatment of English 
prisoners in sending tbem to tbe gallejs, because tbe English bad 
no gallejs to send tbem to. So he threatened to bang tbe French 
prisoners if anj more English were sent to tbe galleys (Odet de 
Selve, p. 187). 

* Hallam also sajs that many of the religious changes eflFected 
daring tbe reign were first ordered by proclamation, though after- 
wards confirmed by statute. So far as Somerset is concerned, how • 
ever, tbe Acts of Parliament preceded tbe proclamations ; e.g. tbe 
proolamaUon, 27 tb December 1647, for administration of communion 
in both kinds was preceded by an Act of tbe Parliament prorogued 
on 24th December. The case was similar with the proclamation 
against eating flesh in Lent. 
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Roligion or Opinions/' The Acts so ropealod in- 
cluded Richard II. and Henry IV.'s statutes de 
hccrctico comhurendo, Henry VIII/s " concerning 
the Punishtnent and Reformation of Heretics and 
Lollards, and every Provision therein contained/' 
the Act of Six Articles, "and also the Act of 
Parliament . . • touching, mentioning or in any 
wise concerning Books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment in English, and the printing, uttering, selling, 
giving or delivering of Books or Writings, and re- 
taining of English Books or Writings, and Reading, 
Preaching, Teaching or Expounding of Scripture ... 
and all and every other Act or Acts of Parliament 
concerning Doctrine or Matters of Religion ; and all 
and every branch Article, Sentence and Matter, 
Pains, and Forfeitures contained, mentioned or in 
any wise declared in any of the same Acts of 
Parliament or Estatutes/' It would have been 
enough to entitle Somerset to a claim on the 
gratitude of posterity had ho done nothing but 
remove the restrictions on printing the Bible in 
lilnglish, but the above clause did much more than^ 
that. It relieved not merely the ^nen of his own ^| 
roligion from the penalties of the Six Articles, but 
the adherents of the Roman Faith. Save in the 
matter of the royal supremacy it established for the 
time religious liberty, and even the exception, which 
was justified then and afterwards by political rather 
than theological reasons, was enforced by milder 
penalties than obtained . before or afterwards forj 
many generations. ■ 

The Act was not, however, passed without some 

B • ■ 
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opposition and alteration. The meagre entries in 
the journals of both Houses of Parliament aftbrd 
no solution of the interesting question as to what 
changes were made during its passage, or who were 
responsible for them. It is possible that Parliament 
endeavoured to extend the liberty it bestowed, but 
it is more probable that some of the limitations 
it contained were introduced in doferonco to pro- 
tests from men of less liberal cast of mind than \/ 
Somerset The bill was introduced into the House 
of Lords on November 10, 1547, and was the first 
measure in the session of which the journals make 
mention. It was read a second time on the 12 th 
and a third on the 15th; it was then couuiiittcd 
to Lord Chancellor Rich, a provision, the nature of 
which is not known, was added to it, and on the 
16th it was read a fourth^ time and sent down to 
the Commons. There it met with scant respect, 
and so much mutilated was it that on the 22nd a 
new bill was introduced into the House of Commons. 
It passed its first reading on the 22nd, its second 
on the 30th, and its third not until the 12th of 
December. This new bill was introduced into the 
House of Lords on the 16th, but the peers objected 
to accepting the extensive alterations that had been 
made in the Commons, and a strong deputation — con- 
sisting of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 

* The limit of three readings was not then in force, and there are 
frequent references in the Journals of hoth Houses to hil^s being 
read five and even six times ; th^j were also on occasion committed 
more than once, hot it was to select bodies*— sometimes to one 
member. A committee of the whole Hoase was apparentlj en- 
knows. 
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Chancellor, tho President of the Council (St John), 
the Marquis of Dorset, tho Earls of Shrewsbury and 
Southampton, the Bishops of Ely, Worcester, and 
Lincoln, and four barons — was appointed to confer 
with the representatives of the Commons. A satis- 
factory agreement was no doubt arrived at, for tho 
bill had passed all its stages five days later.* An • : 
easier passage befell a bill for repealing tho Act 
of Henry VIII. enabling a king when he came of \/ 
ago to annul all acts passed during his minority, 
which was not only a perpetual menace to the 
young kings Government, but one of the most •* \ 

arbitrary extensions the royal prerogative in England 
ever received. Tho act of repeal was introduced 
into the House of Commons on 10 th December, 
and passed its third reading on tho following day ; 
on that same day it was read for a first time in 
the House of Lords, and on the 21st ^as read a 
second and a third time. 

The importance of these enactments has seemed 
to justify a full description, for they efibcted a moroH 
abrupt constitutional, as distinguished from a reli- ] 
gious, change in the spirit of the laWs than occurroa 
at any other period in English history except during 
tho great rebellion and the Revolution. To sweep 
away almost the entire system of treason laws and '^ 
heresy laws — an inveterate growth of two centuries 
— was nothing less than a revolution; but the 

> There is, however, a curious cntrj in the Omimoim* Journal of 
a <* new" bill of the same description introduced on December 21, 
which made no further progress. There Is nothing to elucidate the 
; signiflcanoe of the entry. 
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toinper which it iUustratcd is equally apparent in 

tho treatment which Parliament itself received at 

{the Protectors hands. His administration was 

^ marked by a fuller recognition of tlw'^^wers of 
Parliament than had been accorded to it since the 

■ early days of tho Lancastrian kings, and- the history 
of Parliament during that brief period is notable 
for freedom of debate, hnmunity of its members 
from molestation on account of their words or 
actions, and total absence of attempts on the part 
of Government to influence cither elections to, or 

Lproceedings in, Parliament. Tho prevailing freedom 
of debate is amply exemplified in the journals of 
tho two Houses, and it is perhaps not entirely 
without significance that the journals of the Lower 
House commence with tho first session of the 
Parliament sun)moned by Somerset In the Lords- * 
Journals there is frequent mention of prolonged 
discussions, close divisions, and measures defeated. 
Half the bills at lea.st were carried only after 
divisions, and those included every measure of 
religious change. The bill for tho administration 
^ of the Sacrament in both kinds was voted against 
by the Bishops of London, Norwich, Hereford, Wor- 
cester, and Chichester ; that for granting chantries 
to tho king by all these prelates reinforced by 
Cranmer, Tunstall, and Goodrich, and the Act of 
Uniformity by eight bishops, an earl, and two barons. 
Lord Seymour and the Marquis of Dorset voted 
against the bill for confirming letters patent issued 
since tho beginning of the reign,^ a veto that was 

* tMfdi JwmnlM, 10th, 14th, nnd 16th December 1647. 
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a direct act of hostility to the Government, and 
yet in none of these cases did Somerset show any 
signs of resentment or attempt in any way to • 
deprive his opponents of offices which they held 
imdcr his authority. The freedom with which 
opinions were expressed in these debates can bo 
judged from the interesting accomit — the earliest 
perhaps of a debate in either House — which has 
survived of the proceedings on the bill for uni- 
formity of service in the church.* The journals of 
the House of Commons are more meagre^ but it 
is recorded that the bill for uniting Trinity and 
Clare Colleges was defeated on a vote (February 1, 
1548-49), as Wiis a bill for "putting down parks" 
(March 11, 1548-49), while the divisions of opinion 
about the repeal of treason laws have already been 
indicted. 

The absence of attempts on the part of the Aiieyed in- 
Government to influence indirectly the comix)sition iTilMtoia. 
of Parliament during Edward VI. s reign has been 
denied on the strength of the creation of new, and ^ . 
restoration oT old, boroughs, and of a remarkable 
letter sent round to the constituelicics urging them 
to return members recoujmended by the Council 
This letter, which will bo referred to later on, dates 
fix)m three years after Somerset's fall, and docs 
not affect the question, of his action^ The creation 
of new boroughs requires more attention. It is 
asserted* that twenty-two new boroughs were ' 

* See pp. nd, 99. 

* HalUm, 1. 16. He does not state his authoritj, but it is obTi- 
ously Browne Willis's NoiUia ParliamcfUaria, iii. 93 el srg. Bishop 
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created or restored under Edward VI., and that 
though some of them Avero no doubt entitled to 
send representatives US Parliament, the majority, 
and notably those in the Duchy of Cornwall, which 
wsis especially subject to Cro^n influence, were 
erected to furnish seats for nominees of the Govern- 
ment. The number should apparently be twenty- 
four, but of these six were created in Henry VIII. s 
time, or not until Mary's rcign.^ Of the remaining 
eighteen seven were made boroughs by Somerset, 
and eleven by Northumberland. Of the former, 
% five — Wigan, Lrverix)ol, Peterborough, Retford, and 
Westminster — were certainly entitled by their grow- 
ls ing population and importance to elect members 
to Parliament, and their creation, so far from being 
evidence of a design to pack the House of Com- 
mons, really indicates the adoption of a liberal 
policy which had to wait three centuries for its 
consummation. The remaining two boroughs, 
Hedon in Yorkshire and Brackley in Northamp- 
tonshire, may have been in a similar condition, but 
there is not sufficient evidence to decide. They 
may, moreover, have sent representatives to the 
Parliament of 1545, no returns for which are 
extant The whole of the Cornish boroughs on 

Btubbfs in a note to vol. iii. p. 487, gives the list from Willis. The 
results giveo in the text have been 6btained from an examination 
of the Official Retarn of Members of Parliament, 1878, which is, 
however, very incomplete, 

' The six erroneooslj stated to have been created or restored in 
Kdward VL's reign are St. Albans, Preston, Ripon, Newport (Com- 
wall), and Boston. Ur. W. P. ConrUiej^ in his Parliamentary 
Mq^rttemlaHan o/ComwaU^ follows Browne Willis's statements. 
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which tho case against Somerset rests appear 
for tho first time in tho official return of 1553. 
when there is every reason to believe they were 
created by Northumberland to give him more con- 
trol over Parliameftt, in view of the schemes he had 
.probably alre:uly formeil. 

There is 'thus a total lack of evidence to V^^^^ l^^^^"^ J 
that Somerset interforod in any way with the free- i^i«mr»iL 
dom of elections to rarliamcnt.* Tho absence ofuM^wjm. 
unconstitutional interference on his part in ^l^^JS^JJJJ^ 
debates in the Lower House is aptly illustrated by 
tho proceedings on the bill for granting chantries 
to tho king. That bill containeil a clause confis- 
cating the lands of all guilds and brotherhoods, 
and with a laudable regard for the interests of 

* Thoro is, howcTcr, ono instance of interference in PftrUamcn- 
tary elections during SoincrBet*8 Government. On 28th August 15-17, 
after Somerset^ departure for Scotland, the Council directed Sir 
Thomas Chcyney, warden of the Cinqac Ports, **to recomende Sir 
John Baker so to those that have the naniynge of knights of the 
Shire as at the nexte Parliamente be mayo be made knighte of the 
Shire accordinglie " {AeU of (Jie Privy Council, 1547-50, p. 510). The 
electors,howe ver, objected, and on 2Htli September— still in Somerset's 
absence— the Councit wrote to the Sheriff ihat '* understandinge tliat 
he did abase towards those of the Shire their requeste into a coman- 
demente, theire Lordshipes advertice him that as they ment' not nor 
mcane to deprive the Shire by any theire comandemcnto of their 
libertye of ellection whom they should thinke meete," nevertheless 
they ** would Uke it thankfully " if they would ** grant their voices 
to Ur. Baker." The warden was also advised *'to nse t hinges in 
such sosrte as the Shire might haye the free ellection " {ibid., pp. 
518, 619). The attempt, however, proved fatal to Baker's candi- 
dature, and he was elected not for Kent but for Huntingdonshire. So 
that this solitary attempt, wiih which Somerset had nothing to dOb 
ended in a signal vindication of the right of electors to chooM their 
own representative. 
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their constituents the members for Coventry, Chris- 
topher Warenne and Henry Porter, and the mem- 
bers for King's Lynn, Thomas Gawdy and William 
Overend, offered it a strenuous resistance. They 
** dyd not only reason and argue " against it, " but 
also incensed many others to hold with them." " In 
respect of which their allcgacions and great labour 
made herin unto the Hous, sich of Highnes coun- 
saile as were of the same Hous there present thought 
it very likely and apparaunt that not only that 
article for the guildable landes shuld be dasshed, 
but also that the hoU body of thact might eyther 
susteyn porill or hindrance, being already ingrossed, 
and the tyme of the Parliament Prorogacion hard at 
hand, onles by sumo goode polecy the principall 
Speakers against the passing of that article might be 
stayed ; whereuppon they did perticipat this mattier 
with the Lord Protectour's Grace and others of the 
Lordes of his Highnes' Counsaile, who, pondering on 
thone part howe the guildable landes throughout 
this realme amounted to no small yerly value, 
which by tharticle aforesaid were to be acrewed to 
his Majestes possessions of the Crown; and on 
thother part wayeng in a multitude of fre voyces 
what moment the labour of a fewe setters on had 
bene of heretofore in like cases, thought it better to 
staye and content them of Lynne and Coventre by 
graunting to them to have and injoye their guyld 
landes, etc., as they did beforei then through their 
meaoes, on whose importune labour and suggestion 
the great part of the Lower Hous resided, to have 
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tho articlo defaced/'^ Accordingly those Privy 
Councillors who were also members of the Lower 
House interviewed the members for Coventry and 
Lynn, and undertook on behalf of the Government 
that their guild lands should be regranted them 
by letters patent if they would cease their opposi- 
tion to the measure. This they did, and the stipu- 
lation was faithfully carried out It is hanl to 
imagine an instance more closely parallel to modem 
Parliamentary t^ictics in cases of friction between 
Government and the House, but there can be little 
doubt that Henry or Elizabeth would have dealt, 
in a very diifercnt way with members who ob- 
structed and incited others to obstruct a Government 
bill. They would have been summoned before the 
Council, and probably conunitted to tho Tower. 
Two other circumstances may i)erhaps be noted: 
ne is that during Somerset's rule the royal assent y 
seems never to have been refused to a bill passed 
by Parliament, and the other is his recognition of • 
the right of Parliament to be consulted in the/ 
management of foreign affairs; writing to Paget, 
who was then ambassador at t^e £m|>oror's court, 
on 4th July 1549, the Council mention that "the 
treaty on the king's part must be ratified by Par- 
liament";' and Somerset, in discussing with the 
French ambassador a negotiation for tho restitu- 
tution of Boulogne, stated that to carry it through 
he must win over several members of the Council, 
and that with their help he was confident of obtain- 

• ^ AtUi^Ott Privy Council, ed. DftMnt, iL 193-191^ 
' SiaU Papen, Fortign Seriti, Edw. VI., yoL L No. 180. 
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ing from Piirliamont not merely power to eoncliide 
tlio treaty, but express direction to do so in the 
way ho thought fit.' 

It would, however, bo a great mistake to assume 
that fcrovornmont exercised no influence or control 
over Parliament. It has been said that in the I louse 
o( Lords, owing to the large proportion of peers who 
hold offices, Government in Tudor times could always 
ri'ckon on a majority in its favour."* In the House 
t}( Conimons the connection was no less close. Of 
the hundred and eighty-nine members of Edward 
Vi.'s first Parliament whoso names occur in the 

y/ruturns, at least a third either held some ofKce about 
court, or were closel/ related to ministers for the 

^timo being. Nearly every n)omber of his Council 
who was not a peer or a judgo hixA a seat in his first 
House of Conunons,. and probably if the returns 
wero complete the exceptions would be still fewer. 
The Speaker was Sir John Baker, who was both a 
Privy Councillor and Chancellor of the Court of 



> Cbrr. PolUUiue He OdH dc Sdte, p. 229. I niontion this lattor 
point with some hesitation, because I have been unable to find any 
satisfactory history of the control of I'arliament over foreign affairs; 
but I believe any such claim on the part of Parliament as Somerset 
recognised would have been scorned by Henry VI II., Elisabeth, or 
the early Stuarts. It might indeed be doubted whether Parlia- 
mentary control over* foreign affairs has advanced much since 
Somerset's time. 

• ' The cironmstances were somewhat different during the Pro- 
tectorate, when opposition arose chiefly from members of the 
Vtifj Council itself. The House of Lords was far more hostile to 
Somerset than the House of Commons, from the fact that scarcely 
any peers were his personal adherents, or in favour of his nfiolaX 
policy. 
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Aiignicnlations,^ and among other oflicials wlio wcro / 
also members of Parliament were the two secretaries, 
Sir William Paget and Sir William Petro; William 
Cecil, who was Master of the Court of Requests 
which Somerset established in his own house; Ar- 
niagil Wiulo, Clerk to the Privy Council ; Sir John 
Williams, Treasurer of First-fmits; Sir Edward 
North; Sir Anthony Wingfield; Sir Anthony Browne; 
John Cheke, the young kuig's tutor; Sir V>rilliam 
Sharington, Msister of the Mint at Bristol, and many 
gentlemen of the king s chamber, and others who 
hehl im][X)rtant jwsts in what would now be called / 
the Civil Service, the Foreign Ottice, or the War 
OHicc. The members of the Privy Council who sat • 
in the House of Commons wcro indeed the recog-^ 
niscd moans of communication between it and the 
Protector, and various instances are recorded in 
which the House instructed them to convey its 
wishes to Somerset. This circumstance is of course 
capable of a twofold interpretation, but the same 
twofold interpretation applies equally to Parliamen- 
tary Govemmoht to-day. The, presence of between 

> The ■tatomont which Bishop Stnbbs adopts from Sir T. Smith . 
( l)c A nffl. Repubt,) that tho Speaker was freelj elected scarcely holds 
good for Tudor times. He was almost always a court oflicUl, and 
some years later than this Northumberland reminded Cecil of the 
necessity of selecting some one to be Speaker before I'arliament 
met, in order that he might bo ready with his speech for the 
occasion. Smith's book was written largely while he was am- 
bassador in France, and is Influenced by a desire to extol the 
English oTcr the French Constitution. Thus he boasU that tlie 
English did not, liisp the French, nse torture, yet a few years later 
he was himself called upon to examine prisoners under torture 
(Hi»Kfdd M8S., I. 603, 608, 609, 620). 
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* thirty mid forty uiinistors in tho House of CominoiiH 
may bo taken* to show either that the Government 
coDtrolH Parliament or that Parliament controls the 
Government. Both interpretations are true, and 
both were true in Edward VI/s time, then and now 
within certain limits. Tlie inference is that' there 
was no great divorce of opinion between the Govern- 
ment and tho constituencies ; when such a divorce 
of opinion arose under the Stuarts the court found 
it impossible to force its nominees on the constitu- 
encies. No such difficulty was experienced under 
Somerset, and tho men who carried on the Govern- 
ment were also enabled, by the confidence of the 
constituencies, to exert a powerful influence on Par- 
liament. 

But if Parliament assuuied under the Protec- 
torate a more im{X)rtant part than it had been 
accustomed to play since tho Wars of the Hoses, 
the Privy Council still remained the pivot of the 
lulministration. It has been seen that the patent 
which gave Somerset tho Protectorship also created 
a new Privy Council, which was identical with 
Henry VIII.'s Council, with the three exceptions of 
Gardiner, Thirlby, and Wriothesley, and the three 
additions of Thomas Seymour, Baron Seymour of 
Sudeley, Sir Richard Southwell, and Sir Edumnd 
Peckham. In other wonls, it was compo.sed of the 
executors and assistant-executors acting as one 
body, but neither they nor the Protector now de- 
rived their authority from, or were bound by the 
Ihuitations of, Henry YIII.'s will, and the same 
patent empowered the Protector to summon what 
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councillors ho pleased. This authorisation aftbrdocl Attcwi. 
him tho opportunity of surrounding himself with 
prsonal adherents, and excluding all who showed 
any hesitation in obeying his will, and it is of some 
iini)ortance to discover what use Somerset made of 
lliis power. It has been remarked that only seven • 
of the Council in addition to Somerset signed his 
patent as Protector, and from that time the number 
of signatures to the ** Acts of tho Privy Council " 
dwindle tg an average of eight. From Gth Juno 
. 1547 to ord January 1547-8 only seven, and always 
f the same seven, without variation, sign ; they are 
' Siimerset, Cranmer, St. John, Northampton, Sir 
I Anthony IJrowne, Sir Anthony Wingfield, and Sir 
Kdward North. From tho 3rd of January 1547-8 
until 17th January 1548-9, with one exception, 
there are no signatures at all. During the pro- 
ceedings against Lord Seymour^ nearly all tho 
councillors sign, but again there is a total absence of . . 
.signatures^ from March till October 1549, when tho . 

councillors assembled to dejwso the Protector. It 
seems an obvious inference tlmt Somerset governed 
by means of a camarilla which ho selected from his . 
IKjrsonrtl supi)ortcrs. 
j Such a deduction is, however, totally unwarranted, thc "Acu 
and the signatures to tho "Acts of the Privy SrtViS^^' 



* Junuarj-February 154H-0. 

' On 27th Jul J 15-i9 St. John, Rassell, Arundel, Sbrewsburjr, 
Sonthampton, Wentwortb, Herbert^ WingflcM, North, and Baker 
signed an cntrj in the Coancil-book an printed bjr Mr. Dasent, but 
this entry was struck ont on 1st NoTember following, and the sig- 
natures reaily refer to tho cancelling of the order on 1st NoYcmber, 
notto the original entry of 27th July. 



\ 
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Ck>uncir' will bear no such intorpreUition. Thoy 
have indeed little or no significance, and became a 
mere official convention, similar to the phrase " Given 
at Westminster/' which was inserted in mcdioival 
documents wherever the king might be when he 
signed them. The most casual examination is 
sufficient to establish this fact. Thus, with the 
exception of the occasions mentioned, the signa- 
tures of the two secretaries, both of whom wpre 
members of the Council, never appear, though one 
of them was Paget, the Protector's most intimate 
counsellor. The French ambassador constantly re- 
cords official audiences with ministers whose names 
do not at the same time appear in the Council-book,^ 
and State Papers throughout the period are signed 
by councillors who never sign the " Acts."* But not 
only do these records omit the signatures of those 
who were present at the Council meetings; they 
also contain signatures of those who were not present 
at the proceedings they sign. Somerset's signature 
appears on the 4th, 20th^ and 25th of September 
and the 2nd of October 1547, and yet during the 
whole of this period he was absent on his Scottish 
campaign.' His signature indeed seems to have 



' C/. SeWe, p. 193, and compare Ad* of tfu Privy Council for 
same date. Rassell and Seymour were present at this interview, 
thoogh their names practically nerer occur in the Council-book. 

* See StaU Paper$, passim, and Pocock*s TrouUet eonneettd Kith the 
Pruftr Book, Camden Boo., throughout. 

* Somerset left London on 24th August, or the day before, and 
arrived at Newcastle on the 27th. He remained in Scotland until 
29th September. He arrived in London again on 8th October. 
Bee Fsiten, Sa^Uion tnlo Scotland^ in Arber^B £nffl%ih Oamer, iij. 
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been considered indispensable, and is affixed to v/ 
every miiuito that is signed at all, whether he was 
present or not. The '* Acts of the Privy Council " 
is, in short, an authority of comparatively little 
value, and throws but a dim and fitful light on the 
secret history of the time. The record was kept by 
a clerk, who would be informed only of such decisions 
of the Council as there was no reason for keeping 
seci;et, while its really important deliberations were • 
no more connuittod to writing than are those of a 
Cabinet to-day. Nor was the record kept with 
much care; it was frequently entered several weeks 
after the events described, with the result that the 
dates are. sometimes wrong and the entries mis- 
pIaco<l.^ 

As a matter of fact Somerset made practically no ciimikm in 
change in the composition of the Council. A com- u^^^' 
parison of the list of councillors at the granting of 
his patent with the number existing at his fall 
reveals only three additions : Southampton had been 
a^lniitted to the place he would originally have held, 
had it not been for his illegal option ; the addition 
of his naiiie and those of Shrewsbury and Sir 
lliomas Smith, who had been made Secretary of 

77, 149 ; SoWe, pi^ 103-195 ; StaU Papen, Domettie, Addenda, Edw. 
VI., i. 28, 32"; Wriothealey, Chran,, I. 186. A careful examina- 
tion of the Coancil Begister reveals what really happened j blanks ' 
were left for the Protector's sigbatare, which he filled in on bis 
return to London. « i 

1 Thus, vol. il p. 34, Wednesday the xvtb of February, should be ' 
Wednesday the xvith, and on pp. J26-127 proceedings of the Uth 
and 12th of August are entered after those of 15th August to 10th ' 
September. 
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Stato,^ was no doubt dosignod to supply tho places 
of tho three who hod meanwhile deceased, Lord 
Seymour, Sir Anthony Browne, and Sir Anthony 
Denny. The signature of seven councillors was 
meant to satisfy the requirements of an instruction 
drawn up at the commencement of the Protectorate, 
which laid down tho nde that, without a quorum 
of six, no important business could be transacted ; ^ 
and the suggestion that Somerset ruled through 
a junto of personal adherents is refuted by his 
constant employment in matters of the greatest 
^ importance of those who were really his bitterest 
enemies. Those seven councillors, moreover, were 
not by any means thoroughgoing supporters of the 
Protector; four of them, St. John, Northampton, 
Wingfield, and North, shared in the intrigues which 
led to his downfall. Two of those whose names 
were added to the Council took similar action, and 
only the thind, Sir Thomas Smith, was in any 
sense a partisan of Somerset. 
EsciMionof There was thus little change in the i}€rsoniid of 
oMnoMutj. tho Council.^ Tho body which administered the 
Government under Edward VI. was practically the 
pSame as that which had administered it under 
f Henry YIII. Tho exclusion of Gardiner and 
Thirlby had indeed given it a more distinctively 

1 In 1646 it had been settled, that the two secretaries were 
er q^io members of the Council. 

* SiaU Papert, JMm,, Edw. VI., yol. i. Na 15. 

' ue, the Privy Coancil, but there was still an important distinc- 
tion between the Privj Council and the king*s ordinary Council. 
Members of the latter were not necessarily members of the former 
(cf. IdUn and Papen, Henry VIIL, vii. li:2i>, viiL 22^;). 
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secular tingo than hod been tho case since the 
Privy Council came into existence, and explains \ 

to Konie extent the anti-sacerdotal and Erastian 
character of Edward's legislation. Two bishopsj 
only, Cranmer and Tunstall, remained on tho i 

Council, and Tunstall soon withdrew to his northern I 

diocese and limited his secular activity to attend- t 

anco at the Council of the North, and providing 
for tho defence of the borders. Under Warwick 
tho process went still further, for Cranmer took 
little part in civil attairs after tho Protector's fall, 
and though Goodrich, Bishop of Ely, hold for a time 
the Great Seal, he had little weight in tho Council. , 

Tho separation from Rome was followed by iD \ 

gradual banishment of ecclesiastical influence from 
tho si)here of civil government, and an increasing 
subjection of Church to State. The Tudor p<»licyj| 
of neglecting the old nobility, and depending for 
support on new men who owed their rise to Tudor 
rule, comes out in a still more singidar feature o(j 
^ the Council's conqx)sition. Of its twenty-six mem- . 
bers, no less than seventeen wcr« comruonera ; two 
being prelates, and only seven temporal i)eers. And 
of these peers one only, Henry Fitzalan, twelfth 
Earl of Arundel, could claim a noble ancestry. Tho 
remaining six were all born commoners, and not one . 
held a peerage of more than eleven years' standing. 
The senior peer, except Arundel, was Somerset, who 
had been created Viscount Beauchamp in 1536; 
the peerages of Russell, St John, and Northampton 
dated from March 1539, that of Warwick from 
1542, while Rich and Baron Seymour were created 

F 
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in the first year of Edward VI. Novcr before or 
after was England governed by such an assembly of 
parvenm, and if the anti-sacerdotal character of 
Edward'tf reign is due to the absence of prelates 
from his Council, the era of social oppression which 
4 set in after Somersets fall may not less surely be 
attributed to the rule of men who had inherited 
none of the instincts of mutual relationship which, 
even in the darkest of feudal days, had softened and 
humanised the treatment of their tenants by the 
Iglfls of the soil.* 
niaoomi- I The authority wielded by this body embraced not 
* only every department of administration proj>er, but 
also comprised what would now bo considered ex- 
clusively legislative or judicial fmictiohs. It pro- 
vided for the defence of the kingdom, regulated trade 
and the coinage, and retained under Edward VI. 
the sole right of issuing warrants and the partial 
management of fi>reign affairs. Its executive capa- 
city had been greatly <leveloped by the erection of 
Ihe courts of augmentations and of first-fruits and • 
tenths, and by the creation of the Councils of the 
LlTorth and of Wales.* Tliese courts and councils 
were not strictly committees of the Privy Council, 
though the chief officiald were generally Privy 

' Somerset himself bitterly denounced the liarshness of these 
new '* lords sprang from the dunghill," as ho termed them (Tytler, 
L 208-21). He was a *'new*' lord himseir, but he had a dis- 
tinguished ancestry, and was not tainted bjr the oppression which 
roused his anger. 

* The first two had been erected by Henry VIII. to deal with his 
' newly acquired eodesiaitical revenues ; the latter two were also 
erected during his reign. 
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Councillors; the less important members were 
probably members of the king's ordinary Couneil. 
They acted under the immediate supervision ofw^ 
the Privy Council. To all these functions was 
mldcfl that of regulating religious beliefs and othl 
Kcrvances ; in other words, of exercising that ecclesi- 
astical supremacy which the Council claimed during 
the young king's minority. At the same time the 
right of issuing proclamations gave it (Kiwers which 
were difKcult to define, and might easily encroach 
uiM)n the prero;^^ative of Parliament. It was byj 
proclamations and injunctions that some of the 
ecclesiastical charges of Edward VI. were instituted, 
though they were afterwards confirmed by Acts 
of Parliament. Nor is it easy to prove, in view of 
tlie powers conferred on the Supreme Hcjul of the 
Cliurch,* that these methods were illegal, though 
they were certainly arbitrary. 

It was, however, its fimctions as a court of jus^JHs'^i-r 
tice that gave the Council its most marked impress ^'*^*^' 
of authority. These functions were civil, ecclesias- 
tical, and criminal. Civil jurisdiction was exercised 
l»y the Court of Itoquests,^ but ecclesiastical and 
criminal cases wore tried by the Council as a whole, y 
though criminal eases had formerly been entrusteir 

' 8Utate 26 Honry VIII. c. 1 gav« the king full authority to 
visit, repreu, redreM, reform, order, correct, restrain, and amend all 
orrorn, heresies, abuses, &c. Apparently it was left to him to de- 
termine the alMmportant question, what was heresy and what was 
not, and this Act might be interpreted to cover almost any exercise 
of power in eoolesiastioal matters. 

,c.',?*® ^'* ^' ®- I-WM^*™'* ^**< C^Ma from, tU Omrt rf ReouetU 
(Selden Society, 1807). ^ ««»»«» 
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to a coinmitteo by 3 Henry VIL c. 1, which had 
since fallen into abeyance, and ecclesitistical cases 
^ were afterwards deputed to the Court of High 
Commission. The use to which the criminal juris- 
diction of the Court of Star Chamber was subse- 
quently put rendered its name a byword and a 
^ sjTionym for tyranny, and led men to challenge 
itokfriitar. both its legality and usefulness. Both are never- 
theless tenable propositions. The sovereign is in 
theory at any rate the fountain of justice and the 
supreme judge, and the theory is still put into 
practice, when, on the advice of the Secretary of 
State for Home Aflairs, criminals are pardoned or 
sentences reduced. In judicial as in other matters 
the presumption was always in favour of the royal 
prerogative, unless there were statute or ancient 
custom to the contrary, and probably in cases where 
the law was not explicit the doubt would be inter- 
preted in favour of the Crown, in much the same 
way as, in default of sufKciont title, an estate would 
revert to the king. No Act of Parliament before 
1640 asserted the illegality of the jurisdiction of 
the Coiurt of the Star Chamber; it was the court 
in which the king administered justice without the 
intermediation of the judges, and bills of complaint 
which came before it were addressed, not to any 
judge, but to the king himself.^ Had it been illegal, 
Coke could hardly have described it as, next to Par- 
liament, the most honourable court in Christendom. . 
The necessity, under the conditions of Govern- 

^ See aoy of the nnmeKrae bills of oomplaint extant in the Recor^ 
OIHce. 
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ment in the sixteenth century, for some such court 
as that of the Star Chamber is even less disput- 
able. The capacity and opportunities of breaking 
the peace enjoyed by a powerful subject, who often \y 
controlled a considerable armed force, were far more 
extensive than they. are at present, and at the same 
time the Government had no standing army or body^ 
of police to provide for its maintenance. The 
criminal jurisdiction of the courts leet of the hun- . 
died and manor had largely broken down, and 
were at all times liable to intimidation from local y 
magnates. The Star Cliamber was subject to no 
such influence, and aftbrdcd poor suitors the fur-y 
ther invaluable boon of a speedy procedure. Tlie 
composition of this court has been a matter of 
some variance of opinion, but it is evident that in 
Edward VI.'s time it consisted of the Council as a 
whole. When exercising its criminal jurisdiction, 
the Council sat in the Star Chamber, which was 
next to the Council's dining-ohambcr,* but it would 
be a mistake to sup^wse that the Council never trans- 
acted any but judicial business fn the Star Chamber. 
It was in that chamber, for instance, that Lonl 
Chancellor Wriothesley administered the oath of 
allegiance to the lords temporal and spiritual at the 
beginning of Edward s reign.^ In the Star Cliambor 
the Coimcil transacted ordinary business on 31st 
Jimuary 1549-50, and again on the 7th of Feb- 
ruary.' Occasionally also the Council gave judicial 

' AtU of the Privy QmneU, il. 385. 

• Ibid., iL 8. 

• /6ui, a 87G, 386. 
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decisions in other chambers of the Palace, but as a 
rule it sat for this purpose in the Star Chamber, 
and in its judicial capacity it was known to suitors 
as the Court of the Star Chamber, to which they 
addressed their bills of complaint.^ 

Its activity, however, in dealing with powerful 
offenders, has been emphasised to the neglect of the 
court's energy in other directions. As a matter of 
fact only an infinitesimal proportion of the cases 
which came before it concerned men whoso position 
/was in any way a danger to the Government. Its 
voluminous records are still extant, and otter virgin 
soil to the historical investigator.* They consist of 
bills of complaint, depositions, answers, and other 
documents, and deal with all manner of crimes and 
^ misdemeanours ; with riots, unlawful assemblies and 
assaults, engrossing, forestalling, and rcgrating, and 
even with petty local cases like trespass. The 
court was, in fact, a centralised police court, exer- 
cising jurisdiction over every part of the kingdom, 
and it is not therefore a matter of surprise that the 
existing records for Edward VL's brief reign deal 
with at least two thousand five himdred cases. It 

' Tho ozprcsslon Court of the Stnr Chamber occurs twice in the 
fini bill of complaint In Edward VI. 'a reign, "Hartgill v. Symes." 

' These recorda are contained in seven hnge portfolios dealing 
solely with Edward's reign. They have never been calendared, 
indexed, or arranged, and to all appearance never examined. They 
comprise ample material for an authoritative history of the Court 
of Star Chamber, which would probably dear away many doubts 
as to Its composition and functions. 

Since the above words were written, Miss Cora Scofldd of 
Chicago University has utilised these materials in her admirable 
Studg €f <Ae Omri of Siar dumber. Chicago. 190a 
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could inflict any penalty short of death, including ^ 
imprisonment, fines, and forfeiture of goods. It pneedmw 
proceeded either by bill or ex ore, and it could also 
employ torture. It controlled the press, and under ^ 
its shadow the law of libel grew up. It could evoke 
cases from inferior courts, and put pressure on^^ 
jurors to return verdicts in favour of the Crown. 
But above all tlie Council sitting in the Court of 
the Star Chamber could enforce its own proclama-y 
tions, the legality of which might have been ques- 
tioned in any other court of law. In short, as Coke , 
declared, it kept the whole rcahn in order, and, as a 
moans of coercion, supplied to some extent the want ' 
of a police force and standing army. 

It is imix)ssiblo to determine, from a cursory iujjcu»ity 
examination of these records, whether Somerset's J 
rule had any influence in moderating the arbitrary 
exercise of these powers ; but his influence is very 
apparent in the number of fines entered in the 
Acts of the Privy Council. In tho thirty-six months * , 
of Henry's reign covered by these . " Acts " one 
hundred and fifty-eight cases "^oro recorded, in the 
thirty-two months^ of SomersjBt's administration 
thirty-six, and in the first six months' after his 
fall sixty-seven. . Tho average of four and a half 
per month in Henry*8 reign was reduced to one 
per month by Somerset, and increased by Warwick 
to the imprecedented number of more than eleven. 

> The sories of Aou of the Privy Coanoil* edited hj Mr. Dasent, 
begin in 1642, but there is a gap of more than two yean, 1543-^ 

* January 1646-7 to October 1649. 

* October 1649 to Aprii 166a 
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r J The number of trials for treason was comparatively 

\ small, being limited to some half-dozen Cornish 

rebels, Baron Seymour and Sir William Sharing- 
ton, whoso cases must bo more fully treated here- 
after; and no instances have been found of the 
j / intimidation of juries such as occurred under Henry 

and were renewed under Warwick.* Even more 
\ striking is the absence of the use of torture and 

[' ^ the pillory, which distinguishes Somerset's adniinis- 

t tration from every other Government in the six- 

teenth and seventeenth centuries.^ 
TiMCMn. r^ The multifarious character of these functions 
en ■ work, jii^p^g^^l ^jj ^jjQ Council an enormous amount of 

p work, which was not relieved as it is now by its 

delegation to the heads of <lepartments. The collec- 
tive ctmtrol of the Council was exercised in the 

I Ijmost minute details ; no payments, for instanc^o, 

could Ik) made without a warrant from a quorum 

I of the Council, and those warrants occupy the 

greater part of its rcconls. The result wjis that 
instead of meeting once a week and not at all for 
several months of the year, like Cabinets of the 
present time, the Privy Council met almost every 
day, and Wiis comix)lle<l to map out its time in a 
most mothmlical way. To each day in the week was 

1 SUkU Poperi, Ihm., Addenda, Kdw. VI., iii. 78. 

* This remarkable fkot was noticed long ago, tliongh it lia« 
been tomowbat forgotten. In a transcript written about 1710, 
of tbe Privy Council Register (British Museum. Ifarleian MSS,, 
6100, Na 7), after some entries recording some such penalties occurs 
the note, ** that sererities wore not used till the Duke of Somerset 
was in disgrace, and the Esrl of Warwick had got the power In his 
hands." 
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assigned its own particular business.' No resolution > 
could be taken unless six councillors at least wore 
present; if there were not less than four they 
might discuss matters, but come to no determina- 
tion ; and when such discussions were held/ note 
was taken of how far they had proceeded and of 
Uie arfTuments on both sides. Letters addressed 
to the Coimcil might be oi)cned by less than four 
councillors, and in cases of special urgency might 
be deliberated upn, the previous injunctions not- 
withstanding. No coimcillor was to depart from 
court for more than two days unless at least eight 
of the Council remained in attendance. 

The industry of the Council, however, was trifling 
compare<l with that of the Protector, and whatever 
charges lie against him, he was guiltless of neglect- 
ing his ])ublic duties or of preferring his own ease 
to the demands of the State. That he might bo 
more free to devote his whole time and energy to 
])nb]ic aiVairs, he entrustc<l the management of his 
estates to Sir John Thynno," the builder of lj4>ng- 
loat and ancest<»r of the Marquis of Uath. His 
own reputation suttbrcd thereby, for, as Paget v.Toto 
to Pet re, " there is no one thing of which his Grace 
hath need to take such heed as of that mans pro- 

' State Pap€rt, J)om,, Edw. VI., I. 15. The memorandum, "Son- 
day to Attend the aiTain of the realm and answer lettem, and be at 
the common prayer," shows that Somerset had not imbibed any 
sabbatical views on the Sunday, though probably an order to be 
*' at common prayer " wouhl sonnd oddly to a Cabinet to*day. 

■ This rehitlonship between Thynne and Somerset expUins the 
presence at I^ngleat of a number of MSS. relating to the Seymour^ 
some of them very valuable historically. 
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. cocdings."* SomorKOt hold in his hands all tho 
threads of Government; except when away on liis 
Scottish campaign or on tours of ins|)oction ho 
•never missed a meeting of tho Council, and he 
seems to have been present at every sitting of 
"^Parliament. The management of foreign ailairs 
^e retained in his own hands, assisted only by the 
two secretaries, who were almost exclusively secre- 
taries for foreign affairs. All diplomatic correspon- 
dence was submitted to him, and he dictated or 
directed the tenor of all connnunications to foreign 
states. It was with him, somothncs alone, at others 
with Paget, that the ambassadors in London had 
ftheir interviews. To give eftcct to his sympathies 
with those he thought were oppressed he erected 
a Court of Requests in his own house, and at all 
. times he encouraged the presentation to himself of 
(Jill suits and complaints. "To receive ^poor men's 
complaints that findeth themselves injured or 
grieved," he wrote to his brother, " it is our duty 
and office so to do." ^ At the same time he super- 
j intended and directed all measures for the defence 
of tho kingdom and war against Scotland, and after- 
wards against France. To these he added far- 
-reaching schemes of religious change and projects for 
the reform of social ills. Well might Paget warn him 
against having " so many irons in the Rre " ; but the 
amount of work, destructive and constructive, which 
Somerset accomplished during his brief authprity 
remains a monument to his industry and zeal. 

1 22nd Julj 1549, quoted in T^tler, L 100. 
* Ut September 1648. TjrUer, i. 121. 
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CHAPTER IV 

SOMERSET AND THE RELIGIOUS REVOLUTION 

The Roforination of tho sixtocnth .century, so far chanict«ror 
as it afToctcd tho doctrino of tho Church of Kng- lufom- 
land, has been interpreted in as nmny ways as there 
are shades of theological opinion. Even to-day 
men ask each other what really happened at 
the Refonnation, and give each a very dificront 
answer.^ For t.Tinrn waj^ xm^ ^\\o\\ hrftitV' ^vj^.li _i.]io 
past, no such (Joji^nal revolut ion in_the religious 
history of tho..E2igliijlx-.|](fiapla.a&.lii.cj:a.waa iu, that 
of tho Teutonic nations on the 0)ntincnt, Tho ^ 
inovcment In Enj'land camo from above, was * 
directed by sovereigns, statesman, and prelates, and 
was influenced by political considerations ; tho settle- 
ment arrived at breathes more of tho spirit of 
compromise essential to every political institution, 
than of tho hard and logical consistency of a creed. 
It was, moreover, tho result of no sudden change, 
but of modifications spread over morojthan a cen- 
tury and a quarter. Tho formularies of the Church 
passed through the hands of men with divers 
temperaments and beliefs, and developed a flexi- 

* See, for instance, Messrs. Augustine Birrell, J. H. Round, and 
G. W. B. Russell in mfytUaUk CeMur^, 1896. 
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bility which gives the .Church its chief strength 
and vitality, and enables men to subscribe her 
articles who hold contradictory views on many not 
unimportant points of faith. 
ThbVro' Of the men who helped to mould the English 
Church there is no one whose precise attitude is more 
difficult to determine than that of Protector Somer- 
set. Tliere are scanty indications of what opinions 
he held during Henry VIII.'s reign, or how he came 
to adopt them.. When Henry's marriage with Anne 
of Cleves was arranged, ho w^rote that nothing had 
pleased him so nuich since the birth of the young 
prince.^ During Anne Askew's trial in 1545 she 
was asked whether Lady Hertford had not sii[»plied 
her with money and support, and on January 20, 
1540-7, Richard Hilles wrote from Strasburg that 
Hertford was well disjwsed to pious doctrine and 
abominated the fond inventions of the Papists.^ 
A month later ho wrote that the new Protector 
was not very favourable to priests, and a <;reat 
enemy to the Bishop of Rome."* Nor is there any 
rcawm to doubt the sulistantial truth of the asscr- 
ticm made in the dedications of various works to 
Somerset, that he had protected the Reformers in 
days when, by so doing, ho incurrwl some danger.^ 
These hints are vague enough. But probably 
Somerset was too cautious to offend his master in 
giving open expression to views which are said to 
have nearly cost Catherine Parr her life.^ 

> LeUen and Papen ofl/enry YUL, vol xiv. Part I. Na 1275. 
. s (Mtjiual leiUrg, Parker 8oa, I 256. * Ibid., i. 25a 

* See Peter Hartjr*s dedication of hin Saeromeni of ThaHk$giring ; 
Gaaqnet and BUhop, p. 158. * See Mr. James Gairdner, in />iof. 
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There can, however, bo no doubt that lie had , 
adopted what was known as the " new learning " before v 
ho became Protector. Ho has been forcibly but 
inaccurately described by an unsympathetic critic as 
a "rank Calvinist."^ In most respects his tenets, • 
so far as they can bo inferred from a few inde- 
finite phrases, more nearly rosembled those of 
Zwingli, but the influence of tho Genevan Reformer 
with whom he corresponded may possibly bo traced 
in some of Somerset's public and private utterances. 
From these somewhat doubtful premises it may bo 
inferred that he inclined to a belief in pre<lestina- ; 
tion, and regarded himself as one of tho " elect." 
The phrase itself occurs somewhat incongruously 
in the preamble to the statute repealing treasons and 
heresies,^ and in a prayer which the Protector used 
lie spoke of himself as recorded in the book of life j 
and called by Providence to rule.^ Nor was he frco 
from the more trivial manifestations of the Puri- y 
tanic spirit, lor in a proclamation ^ which ho issued 
he warned "parents to keep their children from 
the evil and pernicious games of dising, carding, 
bowling, tenys, coytes, closshes, and the like." That 
\ these expressions represented genuine religious con- 
j victions can be doul>ted . by no ono who has pcr- 
lused Somersets devotional writings, his private 

Nau Biogr., ff.v. Cailicrino ; he thiokii there U considerable truth in 
tho well-known story abont Henry VIIL and hit last wife. 

> The late Rev. Nicholas Pocock, in Ew^Uk Uiai, Review, x. 
418. Kor Calvin's overtures to Somerset see Stow MS., \TiR, /. 9. 

« 1 Edward VL, c 18. 

» Printed in Strype, EccJc$. Hem., II. ii 311, 312 

^ Cal., Ha^/iM M8S., Tol. i. No. 234. 
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prayers, reHcctions on the day boforo his execu- 
tion/ and speech on the sci^old; hypocrites do 
not play their parts in their closets, and generally 
break down in the last act. 
TiMiriai«. The question how far the religious revolution 
embodied Somerset's personal view$ is rendered 
more difficult by the absence of direct and positive 

' evidence. In his letters to the Protector ' Gardiner 
implies that Somerset was led on by Cranmer, but 
this may only be "Winchester's wiliness." There 
was, however, some divergence between Cranmcr's 
homilies and the Councils injunctions; Gardiner 
attacked the archbishop for separating charity from 
salvation, while the injunction maintained tlmt 
giving to the poor would be rewarded with cv^- 
lasting life, and there are other indications that 
Cranmer was ready to go further than Somerset 
in the direction of doctrinal change. On the other 
hand, the archbishop is said to have been a mere' 
tool in the hands of the Protector, who wiuldod 
in ecclosii\stical aiiairs the same arbitrary authority 
as Henry VIII. had done when he forced through 
Piirliament the Act of the Six Articles. The latter 
statement, with all duo deference to tho writer^ who 
makes it, must be regarded as highly disputable, for 

, reasons that will be more fully explained hereafter. 

* Some of these are written io bis own hand, in a calendar he 
.. used in the Tower, and are dated "the da/ before my death." 

Inside the cover is inscribed the name of Somerset's datighter-in- 
law. Lady Catherine Grey, who also used it in the Tower. It is 
now Slow MS. 1066 in the British Hnsemn. 

* Printed in Voze, AeU and ifotiKsienii, ed. Townsend, voL Ti. 

' Pooook,inaiifttAQiMrteKyi2^ncifbOctoberl892,pp.88,41.42,56. 
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Moreover, if Somerset was a " rank Calvinist," ho a ou^ 
^viis — what ahiiost soeiiis a contradiction in terms — i 



a Calvinistic Erastian. If ho believed in anything y 
ho believed in the supremacy of State over Church. 
And he would have repudiated the domination of 
the presbyter as vigorously as ho did that of the 
priest. Uis religion was for himself purely a 
matter of private judgment, for others apparently 
it wjis a mutter for tlw State to decide; in neither 
case did the priest enter much into the scheme. 
He would have reduced the Church to the positiony 
<»f a well-disciplined bramch of the civil service, and 
the central i>oint of his struggle with Gardiner and • 
Bonner wjis his attempt to force on them a recog-J 
nilion of the authority of the Privy Council in 
ecclesiastical aftairs— a controversy that is not yet 
extinct. In the first month of the reign he in- 
duced the bishops to lake out new commissions 
just like any other servant of the Crown,* and in 
his first Parliament an Act was passed directing 
that the election of bi.shops irtioidd be by letters 
patent.'^ So, too, ecclesiastical commissions were ^ 
composed largely of laymen, and heresy cases were 
sometimes — but very rarely— -tried before the Coun- 
cil; religious changes were made by proclamations . 
Issued by a body consisting almost exclusively of 
laymen, or by Acts of a Parliament in one House of 
which the Church as a church had no representation^ 
while in the other the bishops were outnumbered 
by secular peers." 

> AeU of the PHvy Coum^ iL 13, 14. * 1 Edward VI., o. 2. 
' The bishops were, however, a powerful Toling body ; there were 
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These are,it may bo saidjcgitimato deductions from 
the theory of a State Church. It is inconsistent 
to depend on State support and at the same time 
to repudiate State control, at once to claim inde- 
pendence in formulating doctrines and State aid in 
forcing them on others. Very possibly the incon- 
venience of State control in matters of faith out- 
weighed the advantages of State support, but legally 
and logically the Church had given up its ciise for 
autonomy in recognising Henry VIII. as its supreme 
head. Nor could any Government with any respect 
for its own security afford to admit that its iK)wers 
were limited by a royal minority. Such views, 
however, could not be expected to commend them- 
selves to men like Gardiner and Bonner, who 
honestly abhorred the doctrines of those who for the 
time wielded the authority of the State, and thoy 
naturally seized upon the young king s minority as 
a justiKcation for the plea of illegality which they 
ur^ed against Somerset's proceedings. 
■rtfotetoii ^^^' Erastian though the Protector's views may 
um B«voiii. have been, he was opposed by temperament and 
principle to coercion, and the txssumption that he 
forced religious change upon a reluctant people 

tw^ty-seTen of them in the House of Lords, against forty-eight 
lay peers. The journals of the House of Lords are misleading to 
the unwary in the matter of attendances. At the head of each 
day's entry it is stated that those were present whose names are 
subscribed ; but then follows a list of all peers, and really only 
those were present whose names are inarked "p'* ; at other times 
the practice was Taried, "a" being marked opposite the names 
of those who were absent. Another illustration of this Srastian 
tendency was the proposed Court of Chancery for eodeaiastical 
I (^. Stubbe's Leduru of» MMaeral UiUwry, p. 368). 
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appears to arise not so much from a survey of the 
evidence as from a humane desire to fix upon a ^ 
few rather than upon the many the guilt of heresy. 
It is not denied that there was a very large y 
proi>ortiori of the comumnity opjwsed to rch'gious 
innovations, or that Government used its influence 
in furtherance of the same; but in precisely the 
\ same way there is always a considerable body of 
I opinion opposed to most legislative changes of to- 
day which Government promotes, without incurring 
any particular charge of tyranny. Nor is it at all 

I clear that the religious changes effected during 
Somerset's Protectorate were distasteful to the ' 
ol/jrgy as a whole, and it might even be maintained 
that they were more advauiced in their views than 
the laity. If such was not the case, convocation 
must have been more subs<;rvient than Parliament, 
for convocation approved without a dissentient voice ' 
the administration of the Sacrament in both kinds, 
and by a large majority sanctioned the marriage 
. of priests, before Parliament ^uchcd these quee-j 
tions. So far from the Protector straining his 
; authority to hasten on a religious revolution, it » 
. would api)ear that his endeavour was to steer a ; 
j middle eoui-se and follow the line of least resistance^ .' 
His attitude is aptly illustrated by the remarkable 
debate on the Sacrament in the House of Lords 
in December 1548. Edward VL remarks in his 
journal that there was a notable disputation of the 
Sacranjent in the Parliament House,^ and Traheron, 

* LUerarjf JUmaint ^ Edward Vt^ ed. John Ooogh Nichols, for 
the Roxbnrghe Clab, p. 224. 

O 
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writing to Bullinger/ on 31st Dccccmber, says, 
" On the 14th of Doceinber, if I niistako not, a 
disputation was held at London concerning the 
Eucharist in the presence of almost all the nobility 
of England." By a fortunate chance a detailed 
^port of this 4eb(ite has survived.' Convocation 
had in the previous year sanctioned, without one 
dissentient voice, the administration of the Coni- 
' ?^jL ijnunion in both kinds,' a fact which is hard to 

explain on the theory of secular coercion of the 
Church; equally inexplicable is the circumstance 
that the discussion of this question was now left 
almost exclusively to the bishops, who spoke and 
voted with absolute freedom.. Three laymen only 
took part in the debate, Somerset, Warwick, and Sir 
Thomas Smith, who had conducted the bill through 
the House of Conunons,^ and as secretary ha<l also a 
seat in the House of Lords.* Warwick was overbear- 
ing as usual, but Somerset, in the words of two hostile 
writers, '* assumed, as moderator, a calmness and 
dignity which wi\s only once disturbed by a sudden 

1 Onyuuil iMtert, Parker Society, i. 322, 323. There had been a 
debate on the same subject in December of the previous jcar, when 
the bill for administering^ the Sacraments in both kinds was brought 
up (Solve, p. 258). Me sajs the great men wished to abolish the 
Sacrament of the Altar altogether, but the others resisted. Selve's 
statements must be accepted with caution on English affairs; he 
was onlj two and a half yean in the country, and, on his own 
admission, he did not understand a word of the language. 

' British Museum, Jloffol MS.^ 17 JB. zzxix. ; it is printed in the 
appendix to Oasquet and Bishop's Edward Vh and ike Book of 
Cmmon Prayer^ pp. 397-443. 

> Wilkins's OmetZui, iv. 16. 

* Commim^ JourmaU, under date 10th December 1548. 

*B99 8t4fwM88^liUf.7l^ 
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gust of passion. . . . His observations hail evidently 
been carefully considered, and were marked by 
studious self-control." ' He seems to have inter- 
vened three times in the debate, onco to rebuke 
Thirlby, Bishop of Westminster,'' onco to quoto St. 
Paul and the gospels, and once to rule out the 
citation of the opinion of Erasmus " on the ground 
that he was ' but a new writer,' and it had been 
agreed to prove the arguments first from the Scrip- 
tures and * old writers.' " The Catholic cause was 
maintained by the Bishops of London, Norwich, 
Hereford, Worcester, Westminster, and Cliichester ; 
while the Ueformers were represented by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishops of Coventry and 
Lichfield, llochester, and Kly, and by Sir Thomas 
Smith, who spoke frequently. The third reading 
of the bill was taken on 15th January 1548-9. 

' Gasquct and Bishop, pp. IfiO-lGI. 

^ The same authors unintentionally misrepresent their autho* 
rity in describing this incidcjnt. The ^ords of the reporter, in 
summarising the Protector's remarks in reference to Thirlby, are.: 
*' These rehement sayings sheweth rather a wilfulness and an 
obstinacy to say he will die in it. To say he will prove it by old 
doctors, and tlicreby would persuade men to believe his sayings* 
when he bringeth no authority in deed/' Somer^t obviously 
accuses Thirlby of pretending to base his views on old doctors 
without actually quoting them. Father Gasquet and Mr. Bishop^ 
however, print in their text (p. 160) the following: " By this titne 
Somerset had made up his mind how to act. He spoke in anger 
which he did not attempt to conceal. 'These vehement sayings^* 
he declared, 'show rather a wilfulness and an obstinacy to say ho 
will die fn it' He would persuade men that he cottld prove his 
doctrine by ancient doctors, while in fact he brings no authority 
forward." The placing of the inverted commas makes the last 
passage read as if it were Somenel who failed to qnote the old 
doctors. 
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There wore oiiough bishops present on thut oeca- 
sion to have outvoted the temporal peers, had 
they been united. They were, however, divided, 
^and even among the bishops the preponderance of 
opinion was in favour of the bill; twelve voted in 
its favour and eight against it, while all the temporal . 
jHJcrs voted for it except three.* In a similar way I 
^ there was a majority of the bishops in favour of \ 
all Somerset's religious measures. On the first $ 
bill for the abolition of chantries there was indeed a 
majority of eight to seven against it, Cranmer him- 
self being a dissentient ; "^ but this bill waus dropped 
and a new one introduced, against which five 
bishops only voted.'* It uuist be remembered, too, 
wmUm that these prelates were not Somerset's creatures; 
I? they had, on the contrary, all been apjxjinted by 
Henry VIIL, and it argues criminal time-serving 
on their part if they placed their convictions at the 
service of Government, without even the pretence 
of compulsion to justify them. For the bishops [ 
who voted a;;ainst these measures, like Durham, ; 
Norwich, Carlisle, Hereford, Worcester, Westminster, * 
and Chichester,^ underwent no penaltit)s for this 
exercise of their conscience. 

So far, indeed, were the clergy from feeling I 
particularly oppressed by the Protector that they \ 

^ lortU' Journali, 15th Janoarj 1548-9 ; these debates took place 
on the biU for aniformity, and not on that for the administration of 
the Sacrament in both kinds, which of oonrse was passed in Decem- 
ber 1647. 

> IbitL, ICth December 1647. ' Ihid^ 23rd December 1647. 

* They were Tnnstall, Rogge, Aldrich, Skip, Heath, Thirlby, and 
Day. 
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considered the first year of his rule a Kuitable 
opportunity for an attempt to recover their lost 
|X)sition as an estate of the realm. In convocation, 
which mot in November 1547, the clergy presented • 
four remarkable petitions to the bench of bishops ; 
first, that ecclesiastical laws might be settled by the 
thirty-two commissioners (apparently in preference 
to Parliament or the Council) ; secondly, that the 
clergy might sit in the House of Commons, or else 
have Church laws brought before them; thirdly, 
that the work of the commission appointed by the 
late king for altering the public services might be 
laid before them; and lastly, that the exaction of 
first-fruits might be modifiecU It was not likely 
that a man of Somerset's Erastian views would 
entertain for a moment such proposals, but the 
very fact that they were made indicates that even 
the clergy felt the relief afforded by Somerset from 
Henry VIII/s oppressive rule. Such repression ajTV 
Somerset employed seems tQ have been directed 
rather toward^) checking the excessive zeal of the 
Reformers than to forcing upon Catholics changes 
of which they disapproved. The first statute ofj 
the reign was directed against such as should 
" speak unreverently against the Sacrament of the V 
Altar/' A proclamation was issued with a like 
object on 27th December 1547;' another followed 
in February 1547-8 against unlicensed preaching \/ 

' WilkiD8*sC<m«iria,iv.l6; e/.CardweU,^iioda^,ii.419; Attor- 
bury, RighU, Addenda, 616-626 ; and Hakower, CmuL Jliti. €f the 
Chureh of EnrfUnd, EnglUh translation, p. 207. 

^ Strjpe, Ecela. Mem,, II. iL 840. 
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^and unauthorised innovations,* In tho previous 
November the Council had sought by proclamation ^ 
to protect priests from the rough usage they met 
with at the hands of " serving-men and other yonge 
and light persons and apprenteses of London/' and 
on one or two occasions Anabaptists were made to 
carry faggots and recant.' 

M The various measures of religious change carried 
out during Edward VI.'s reign have been de- 
scribed so frequently, and with so much detail, 
that it would be a work of supererogation to do 
more than briefly mention them, and • attempt to 
mark as clearly as possible the limits which the 
revolution reached under Somerset's direction. 
• Somerset's changes consisted largely of projects \ 
which had been formed during the previous reign. I 
They had been laid aside in deference to Henry's 
doctrinal orthodoxy, but some literary preparation 
for them had gone un, and this was continued in 
tho new reign to pave the way for the change in 
•^ outward forms. The first book of homilies was . 
issued to replace tho ''Necessary Doctrine and 
Enidition of any Christian Man/' the last and most 
retrograde of the fonnularies issued under Henry. 
There followed almost immediately the Paraphrases 
of Erasmus, translated by Nicholas Udall, under 
the patronage of Queen Catherine Parr, which may 
have been designed to smooth the way for an 
authorised edition of tho Bible in English, and 

> Strype. Bedf. Mem., II. ii. 346. 
* AHm of ih€ Privg dmneil, i. 621. 
' Wriotbeslej's Chroi^ieU, ii. 12, 13. 
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also as an antidoto to tho extreme Protestant ver- 
sions then in use. In August 1547 began a general ^ 
visitation of the kingdom. The injunctions which 
regulated its proceedings were mainly a repro<luc- 
tion of the injunctions of Cromwell and Henry VIII. 
They enjoined tho use of the English Litany, the 
reading of the lessons in English, the abolition of 
processions and of images that were abused, and 
made other minor changes in tho English service ; 
but the vast majority of these injimctions dealt with % 
a reformation of Church practice, and not with 
changes in Church doctrine. The Parliament that/ 
met i;n November sanctioned tho administration of ^ 
the Sacrament in both kinds, and directed the 
election of bishops to be by letters patent. It also 
bestowed all chantries and free chapels on the king. 
In the following year the use of ashes, palms, and 
candles on Candlemas Day, as well as of holy bread 
and holy water, was forbidden. Then came tho 
first English Order of Com^uunion, which is mof o ^ 
remarkable for what it retained than for what it 
abolished; and a few months later the first English . 
liook of Common Prayer was undertaken by Cranmer, 
with the assistance of such bishops and divines as 
he chose to call in.^ The first Act of Uniformity and y 
Parliamentary authorisation of the prayer-book was 
the work of the second session of Edward's first 
Parliament, which lasted from November 1548 to>/ 
March 1549. The same session saw a grudging 
permission granted to the marriage of priests. Early/ 

1 It U difficolt to believe Id the lo-called ** Windeor Cotnmlseion ** 
after Gasquet and Bishop's ezaminatioti of its claims to ezUtenos^ 
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in 1549 a now visitation followed, and a heresy 
f, commission, but the rebellions in the summer 
I caused an interruption in ecclesiastical reform, and 
they had scarcely been disposed of when the Pro- 
tector fell. 

It is possible that this did not represent the sum 
lof what the Protector desired to accomplish. He is 
Isaid to have encouraged in secret the writings of those 
whose views went far beyond the reforms he was 
Ifihlo to effect,^ and it has been maintained tliat, had 
he continued Protector he would have reduced the 
ceremonial and doctrine of the Church of England 
to the level of the Zwinglian congregations on the 
Continent. But assertions of what might have been 
are as easy to make as they are impossible to dis- 
prove, and this particular assertion of what might 
have been rests *on a peculiarly weak chain of argu- 
ment It is maintained that because extensive 
doctrinal changes were effected by the end of the 
reign they were intended from the beginning, and 
the basis of the contention is merely that the men 
who procured the first Act of Uniformity and the 
first prayer-book were the same as those who pro- 
cured the second. This is an entire mistake; the 
first Act of Uniformity and the first prayer-book 
were drawn up under the influence of Somerset, the 
second under that of Warwick. Cranmer, indeed, 
was archbishop under both, but Cranmer was also 
archbishop under Henry VIIL; and to make 

1 The Bev. N. Pooock, in Efi^Uh ffuU>rUal Review, 1886, and Jn\j 
1806, and in the CKurdi Quarierlp Review for Ootober 1892 and 
October 18031 rs 
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Soincrsot rcsiionsiblo for the religious revolution 
after October 1540 is no more reasonable than it 
would be to attribute either prayer-book and either 
Act of Uniformity to the influence of Henry VIII. 
It is more pertinent to point out the somewhat 
neglected fact that the doctrinal changes whicID 
Somerset actually earned out — as apart from his 
assumed intentions — were of an exceedingly .mode- . 
rate character, and certainly involved no risk toj 
that "catholicity" which is reckoned the most 
important feature of the Church. It comes almost 
as a shock, after the denunciations of Somerset as a 
" rank Calvinist," to hear from the lips of one of the 
highest of High Churchmen ^ that Edward VI.'s first 
prayer-book, the tenor of which was detennined 
more by Somerset than by any other, had only to 
be known to be appreciated, and to hear its use 
advocated as a preferable alternative to the present 
service-book of the Church of England. The cus- 
tomary method of treating^ Edward's reign as one 
unifonn period has, indeed, led to a gross exaggera- 
tion of the anti-Catholic and anti-sacerdotal character 
of Somerset s legislation.^ In matters of doctrine 
the service-book, as the Protector left it, is a strik- 
ing testimony to the moderation of his public 
reforms; it assumed the real presence, allowed' 
prayers for the dead and auricular confession, 
while abstinence from flesh during Lout was en- 

^ Lord Hftlifax at the Church Congresi, 28th September 1897. 
The sanotion of the use in 8t. Paure Cathedral of this burial set- 
▼ice, at the funeral of Arohdeaoon Deniaon, was also a coneession 
to High Church views. 
. ' Cff, Pocook, in EngUtk ifisloHeal Review, July 1895, p. 438. 
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. joined both by proclamation and by Act of Parlia- 

'\_incnt. Such an ordinal was not a very Calvinistic 

document, nor did it constitute so very violent a 

break with the doctrinal traditions of the reign of 

Henry VIII. 

One more remark* is perhaps worth leaking. 
To discuss foreign influence on the English Re- 
formation does not come within the scojio of 
this essay, because, except in so far as Cranmcr 
and a few other divines were influenced by their 
sojourn abroad, the Reformation, so far as Somerset 

v/ carried it, was almost entirely the product of 
English ideas. Englishmen are little subject to 
the domination of abstract thought, and the Eng- 
lish Reformation did not begin with the enunciation 
of any cardinal dogma or new truth. No one 
doctrine plays the same part in the English Re- 
formation that justification by faith played among 
Lutherans or predestination among Calvinists. The 
English Reformation began with nn attack upon 
the abuses of the spiritual courts, and down to 
the end of Somerset's rule it was more concerned 
to reform practice than to revolutionise doctrine. 
Neither the abuses nor the reforms were parti- 

fcularly new. There is little in the English 
Reformation that was not anticipated by Wycliffe. 
Wycliffe had called upon the State to reform a 
corrupt Church, and the Tudors did but act upon 
his precept; ho attacked Church property by his 
writings, they by the more practical method of 
appropriation; and even in its rejection of the 
Roman doctrine of the Eucharist the Reformation 
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only followed a process that had gone on in 
Wycliffo's mind. 

The evidences of moderation were no less '"•'^^'^^'^l^nheoM 
in Somerset's treatment of ecclesiastical laws and •<*««*- 



jurisdiction. As an Erastian he insisted on thogi to» 
supremacy of the State in ecclesiastical matters, 
but even in the matter of jurisdiction the Protector / 
entrusted the clergy with a large share of the power 
which the early gospellers had most bitterly de- 
nounced. The motive force might bo the State, 
but the machinery remained ccclcsiasticnl. Tho^ 
clergy were em^wwered to carry out the penal 
jurisdiction of the new Act of Uniformity, and they 
retained and used the right of condemning heretics. J 
The proceedings against Gardiner and Bonner, 
whoever inspired them, were left mainly in Cran- 
mer's hands, and, as we have seen, the bishops par- 
ticipated almost to the exclusion of laymen in the^^ 
theological debates in the House of Lords. The 
right of the clergy to tithes was confirmed by a' 
fresh Act of Parliament,^ and when Sir Philip 
Uoby. suggested that prebends might usefully bo 
devoted to the defence of the kingdom,^ Somerset 
left the proposal severely alone. No change was 
' more strenuously urged by the Refonners than the 
marriage of priests, but even on this point Somer- 
set — the feeling cannot be ascribed to Cranmer, 
who was already married — showed a singular reluc- 
> tanco to break with ancient custom. The only Aot* 
during his sway that touched the question declared 

« 2ft8Edw.yi. e.i3. 

< Dixon, Hi^ Ckurdi t/Bngtand, ii. 603. * 2 ft 3 Edw. VI. c 21. ' 
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that it was better for the estimation of priests and 
other ministers in the Church of God to live chaste, 
sole, and separate from the company of women and 
the bond of marriage, whereby they might better 
intend to the administration of the Gospel, and 
that it was much to be wished "that they would 
willingly and of their selves endeavour them- 
selves to a perpetual chastity." It proceeded to 
take away all positive laws against the marriage 
of priests, not as recognising a principle, but 
merely as a concession to human frailty for the 
avoiding of the practical results of a theoretical 
celibacy, 
ifoniiict In other details of the marriage laws Somerset 
insisted upon the ancient use. By a statute (32 
Henry VIII. c. 38) the invalidation of marriage by 
a pre-contract had been abolished. This statute 
was now repealed, and the old canon law restored. 
Similarly the view h«id gained ground that divorce 
a meiim et thoro destroyed the bond of mar- 
riage, and many men, having obtained this limited 
divorce from one woman, had gone through the 
marriage ceremony with another. Among these 
was the Marquis of Northampton, who had married 
Elizabeth Cobham while his first wife, who had been 
divorced a mensa tt thoro for adultery, was still 
living. The fact came to Somerset's ears, and on 
28th January 1547-8 Northampton was sum- 
moned before the Council.^ He pleaded justifica- 

> AcU of the Frwy CbtiMtt, iL 164, 165. ^ Northampton'i and other 
cases like it have been the test for very sweeping assertions as to 
the decay of morality under Edward yi., based on the sermons of 
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tiou l)y tho " word of God," smd his view was 
strenuously supported by Hooper, who advocated 
equ{|kl HbcTty of divoreo to both husband and wife 
in case of adultery/ Tho canon law, however, re- 
cognised no divorce except on account of some 
canonical disability which voided the marriage 
itJfj initio; separation a mcnsa d Ihoro did not in 
any sense destroy the marriage bond.^ Somerset 
took his stand on this law, and Northampton was 
conuuanded to separate from his so-called second 
wife. Three months later, on 24th April 1548, 
a proclamation was issued ordering such as had 
spiritual jurisdiction to proceed against all who put 
away (»no wife and married another, and to punish 
them according to the ecclesiastical laws, that others 
might be afraid to fall into such uisolent and un- 
lawful acts.^ Here again the result was due to 
Somerset, for soon after his fall Northampton pro- 
cured an Act of Parliament legalising his second 
marriage/ Somerset's view/ was, however, upheld 

Latimer, Lever, Gilpin, and othent, and on various Actn of Parlia- 
mcnt for the reformation of morals. But it is the business of re- 
formers to make out as bad a case as they can against tlie state 
they wish to reform. The existence of a Ciiurch of England Tem- 
perancc Society does not prove that drunkenness is more rife than 
ever before ; nor do recent Acts of Parliament against seduction 
under a certain age prove that those offences are more numerous 
than before, but that the public conscience is more sensitive about 
them. The denunciations of Latimer and various Acts of Edward'a 
Parliament, t,g, 2k Z Edw. VI. c. 29, most be considered in the same 
light. 

> Original LeiUn, Parker 8oc. i. 64. Hooper to BuUlnger. 

> Law QuarUriy JUview, October 1897, pp. 397-399. 
* Strype, EceUi. J/m., II. i. 14l 

<6ft<iEdw.yi. Private Acta Na 4; it was repealed in the first 
year of Queen Haijp 
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by a declaration of tho Court of Star Chamber iu 

1G09, that marriage with a second wife while the 

< first was still alive was invalid, and this remained 

the law until the present century. 
wmumiv 1'he assertion that Somerset was a "rank Cal- 
vinist" stands thus in need of serious modification. 
I There remains the important question how far ho 
I was a Calvinist in his intolerance of other men's 
1 opinions and readiness to resort to persecution to 
\ produce a hidebound uniformity. The break with « 
llome had indeed im|)osed upon reforming states 
the necessity of some compulsion in religious mat- 
ters, and had started the perplexing problem how 
to reconcile the rights of private judgment with 
any religious unity. In England the theory of 
private judgment obtained a very limited assent, 
and the authority of the Pope was seized by the 
State. This almost inevitably led to the idea of 
uniformity in religion based upon the authority of 
the State, and hence political liberty and religious 
liberty became very much bound up together. 
Arbitrary rulers would be as eager to enforce their 
authority in the Church as in the State; Charles I. 
and Laud hail a common object, and it is difficult 
to say whether political or religious freedom was the 
^moro powerful motive in their opponents. For a ! 
Iruler in Somerset's position the only tolerable solution ^ 
of the problem was a system of uniformity under , 
which formularies should bo so drawn up as to j 
enable the greatest number to subscribe to them, { 
and the penalties for nonconformity made as light i 
as possible. The vagueness of the first Book of 
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Coiriinon Prayer has already been jioiutod out, audj • 
it has received many practical illustrations in recent ' 
years. That Somerset avoided excessive rigour in / • 
his treatment of religious dissidents is sufficiently 
clear. Any discussion of the question would be 
su|)erHuous, if the comprehensive anathema which 
it is now customary to pronounce on the Protector 
and all his works were based oh any adequate 
examination of the evidence. Three names at once 
occur of prominent sufferers for their religion in 
the reign of Edward VI. — tlie Princess Jlary andThtWn- 
Jiis^bojjtt^Gardiner and Bonner. The first need not 
detain us long. On ICth Juno 1549 information 
was laid before the Council that Mary was infringing 
the recent Act of Uniformity by having mass said 
in her household,^ -Mary miide no pretence at 
concealment, and frankly announced her intention 
of defying the law. The Council wrote her a letter 
of advice, urging her to discontinue the use of the - 
mass, but when she refused Somerset granted her 
a private license, much to the disgust of the Re- 
formers, as whose mouthpiece Warwick denounced 
the Protector for being '* imwilling to restrain her 
(Mary) in any way." Somerset s fall was attributed 
by John ab Ulmis to " this especial reason that he 
was of a more gentle and pliant nature in religious 
matters than was befitting a nobleman possessed of 
sq^nuich authority. Warwick, therefore, as soon as 
he had succeeded to his office, immediately took care 
that the mass priests of Mary should bo thrown into 
prison, while he himself entirely interdicted the use 

^ AcUtfth€ Privy CouhcU, it 291, 292. 
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of tlio mass and popish books." ' Hor persecution 
was subsequent to the Protector's overthrow, 
r Gardiner and Bonner based their opposition to 
the Government . on the same ground as Mary, 
namely, that neither Coimcil nor Parliament had 
any authority to make religious changes during the 

Lyoung king's minority. It was perhaps natural that 
they should take up this |)osition, but it was quite 
imtenable, and as they were men in authority and 
public positions, Somerset could not afford to ignore 
tlieir contumacy as ho had done Mary's. But it 

/ was rather a question of enforcing i>olitical authority 
than of persecution for religious opinion. Bonner 
Wiis the first ti) be dealt with. On 12 th August 
1547 he wsis sinnmoncfl liefore the Council for his 
resistance to the ecclesiastical visitation, and for 
receiving the injunctions and homilies with the 
salvo " if they be not contrary to God's law and the 
statutes and onlinances of the Church." He gave 
little trouble and made a full submission, but for 
the sake of example he was committed for a time 



' John ab Ulmis to Bullinger, in Original I^tteri, Parker 8oc., 
ii. 439 ; ef, Hallaro, 1. 95, note. ** Somerset had always allowed her 
to exercise her religion, although censured for this by Warwick, 
who died himself a papist, but had pretended to fall in with the 
jonng king's prejudices. Her ill-treatment was subsequent to the 
Protector's overthrow." There is an interesting contemporary 
account of the treatment of the Princess, written by Sir Richard 
Morison, ambassador to the emperor, in ffarieian MS, 353 /. 130 
€t $eqq. Mary always entertained somewhat kindly feelings towards 
the Protector, and she was on intimate terms of friendship with 
his wife, whom she addreued in her letters as ** My good Kan.** 
Mai7 and Gardiner are said to have desired to restore Somerset's 
sons to their titles and eatates, but were dissnadedji^aiher advisers. 
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Somerset made strenuous efforts to procure the 
bishop s release and prevent his deprivation, treat- 
ment which Gardiner repaid by the kindly interest 
lie subsequently took in Somersets children.* In- 
deed the moderation with which Somerset used 
his i)ower comes out in striking contrast with 
the conduct of Henry, Northumberland, Mary, and 
Elizabeth. As wo have seen, Somerset sanctioned / 
the deprivation of not a single bishop, and oven 
when Parliament proposed the deprivation of the 
Bishop of Worcester ho refused to carry out the 
suggestion.' Yet before and after his rule bishops 
were deprived almost by the score. The practice 
was enforced against the non-jurors at the Revolu- 
tion, the boasted beginning of the era of toleration, 
and indeed it is difficult to see what other fate 
would befall a bishop to-day who refused to caiTy 
out any doctrinal or liturgical changes that Parlia- 
ment might make. 

His treatment of the bishops is, however, but ono 
count in the charge of persecution against Somerset 
Roman Catholic martyrologies have, as a nile, an 
unfortunate, but easily explained, habit of passing at 
a bound from the reign of Henry VIII. to that of 
Elizabeth, leaving out of account tho two inter- 

> Gasquet and Bishop (p. G2) remark : ** Nor did Somertot and 
Cranmer rest until he (Gardiner) was deposed from the See of 

Winchester and was safe iJ^Hh|n^t1)^^jr^lls^pr^ the Tower."; ^ 

Gardiner was deprived on A>ii^i4^w4h^i^§ifHShwaesseti^ wni ha> "t^*y^Ju-CiJx3? 
^^lli^d frr *"*—* ^""mry r-r-*-— and one of the causes of his {J**^ , 
death was the efforts he made to get Gardiner released from tho 
'J'ower. 

« Dixon, iii. 0. 
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mediate reigns of Edward and Mary.^ There is thus 
a gap in the lists of those who suffered for the 
Roman Catholie faith, but it has been filled up by 
the zeal of Anglican divines, Soinaais ipsis Komaniores, 
With the help of those and of Nicholas Sanders, it 
is possible to examine the evidence and form some 
idea of the persecution which Somerset employed. 
Sanders was an undergraduate at New College at 
the time, and the authority of his De ViaibUi Moh" 
archia and De Ofiffine ac Progressii, Schismatis, some- 
what impaired by the explosion of the '* Nag's 
Head "story of Parker's consecration, has! been to 
some extent rehabilitated by the confirmation of 
his account of Bishop Ponet's scandalous marriage.'^ 
He gives a somewhat meagre list^ of ten suf- 
ferers for religion under Edward VI. ; they were 
Drs. Crispin and Moreman, Henry Cole, Thomas 
Watson, John Seton, John Story, John Boxall, 
William Rastell, Cardinal Pole, and Richard Smith. 
The first two had been accused of stirring up insur- 
rection in Cornwall, and imprisoned in the Tower ; 
their release was made one of the demands of the 
Cornish rebels in 1549, which was naturally not 

* Of. Bridgewater ( Aquepontanns) Ooneertatio Eeduia Oatholicai in 
Anglia, 1694 ; Diego de Yepes, liiitona Pariioular de la Perucucum 
de InrfiaUrra, Madrid, 1599 ; Ciroignano'i Ecdeike Anglioa,na Tro- 
jbAiso, Rome, 1584; Charles Butler's Memoire ofEt^uK Caiholiei, 
1S19»21, 4 vols. ; Challoner's Modem BrUuk M^Hyrvloyy^ 1836. 

* tA with a batcher's wife while her hasband was still alive ; the 
bishop was oonseqoently divorced from her. The storj was alwajs 
ooDsidered one of Sanders's inventions, until the publication of 
MotikfnU IHarjf and the Oregfiriar^ CkronieU hj the Camden 
Bodet/ placed it bejrond donbt. 

> Jk Origime^ ed. Lewis, 1877, pp. 200 si Mf. 
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complied with, and Morctnan was still a prisoner in 
the Tower in 1552.^ Henry Cole was wanlcn ofooK^at- 
New College, Oxford, and in November. 1550 thor^ 
University visitors were direetod to examine, and if 
they found sufficient cause, to depose him ; ' but 
this was more than a year after Somerset's fall. 
Thomas Watson was chaplain to Gardiner, and is 
said to have been imprisoned with the bishop in 
1547, but of this there is no reconl. Ho was, 
however, summoned before the Privy Council on 
4th December 1550, and was in prison in the Fleet 
in 1551, but this again was after Somerset's fall 
He became Bishop of Lincoln under Mary, and was 
deprived by Elizabeth, surviving to be the last of 
the old Catholic bishops. John Seton was chaplain 
to Fisher and then to Gardiner ; he was certainly at 
large as late as 1550, nor is there any record of any 
proceedings against him.' Dr. John Story wasDr.idM 
notable as the first Regius Pr<rfossor of Civil Law at ^' 
Oxford, and afterwards the most bitter of the perse- 
cutors under Mary. He was Queen's Prootor at 
Cranmer's trial, served on a commission in 1556 for 
discovering a severer method of dealing with heretics, 
and regretted afterwards that he had not done more 
towards their suppression.^ It is said to have been 
at his instigation that Alva established the Inquisi- 
tion at Antwerp; finally ho was kidnapped and 

^ ffarUian M8S., 249 f. 4a 

9 ffa^dd MSS^ i. 83S. 

' DicL NaL Biogr^ W. 271. 

« AcU ofHuFrixy CowkeU^ It. 182; BtrTpe's Orawmtr and AnmU 
qftke Jt^fwrmaUimt and Foie, AcU amd Moh,^ pasdm ; Wood, AHk€fMB 
Oscm., ed. BU«, L 886-399. 
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oxecutod for troason in 1571.^ Ho would havo 
dosorvod little sympathy had Somerset meted out 
to him the measure Story moted out to others, but 
in reality the Protector had nothing to do with 
Stor/s troubles. On the contrary, he continued to 
Story his salary as Professor of Civil Law on 19th 
November 1548 ;^ on the 21st of January following,' 
liowever. Story made a violent speech in Parlia- 
ment; he was given to this method of procedure, 
and got into similar trouble with the House of 
Commons both under Mary and Elizabeth. On 
this occasion he went so far as to quote from 
Ecclesiastes, "Woe unto thee, O land, when thy 
king is a child." Story was at once imprisoned by 
order of tlie House. He made his submission, and 
was released by the same authority on 2nd March 
following ; soon afterwards he voluntarily removed 
to Louvain, where he remained until Mary's acces- 
sion. This is the first recorded case of the House 
of Commons punishing a member for his conduct 
within its walls, but it is no evidence against the 
Protector. There is a similar absence of evidence 
to prove acts of persecution towards John Boxall/ 
afterwards Secretary to Queen Mary, and William 
Rastell,^ the nephew of Sir Thomas More, and 
editor of his works. Both withdrew to the Conti- 
nent during Edward VL's reign, but there is nothing 

> OaL Papen p rt H r v e d ai Simanoaif toIs. U and it ptuHm; OoL 
StaU Papen, Dometiie, toL L 

* AeUo/the Privg Oonneil, Si. 229. 

' Chmmotu' Jtrnmats, i. 5; HaUam, CbiuC lIuL, I. 271. 
^ DicL Nai, Biogr., Tol. vi 

• Ibid,, yoL xlvii. 
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to show that their rctiromcut was other thau volun- 
tary, and duo to a desire to avoid eonforiuing with 
the now order of things. Nor is the instance of 
\/ Canlinal Pole any more convincing as a proof of ckniiMi 
Somerset's persecution. He had, of course, been'*^ 
an exile under Henry VIII., and on his death had 
endeavoured to persuade the Pope and the Emperor 
to invade England/ and assert Mary*s claim to the 
throne. It therefore argued some forbearance on 
the Protector's part when ho offered Pole a pardon 
if ho would return to England and conform to the 
new religion."' Richard Smith, who wi\8 described 
as the greatest pillar of the Roman Catholic causo,^ 
had written a book upholding the mass in Henry's 
reign; he recanted in 1547, Hrst in London, then in 
Oxford,^ and according to Bishop Jewell he rei)eated 
the performance on three subsequent occasions.^ 
In 1 549 he had a great disputation at Oxford, 
where he had been Professor of Theology, wjth 
Peter Martyr.*' He got into trouble with the Uni- 
versity authorities, and is reported to havo been 
imprisoned for a few weeks by them. After his 
release he fled abroad, to return with Mary only to 
be again deprived of his professorship at Elizabeth's . 

> StnU Papers, Foreign, vol. i. No. 30. 

* Somerset** letter to Pole is printed In Pocock*8 Trotibit$ con- 
nected tcUh a Prayer 'Book (Cambridge), ppb ▼i*>ziir. Tlie Pro- 
tector signs himself ** Your loving friend if ye aoknowledge yoar 
dutie to the king's majesty." 

' Wood, Athena Oxon,, ed. Bliss, i. 33a 

* Strjpe, Cranmtr and MemoriaU: IaL Remain$ of Edward VL\ 
i. 214. 

* Zuriek LeUer$, Parker 8oc, ii. 12, 45. 

* Ori^ifMi £e<<erf, Parker Soa, ii. 478, 470. 
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accession, because of his faith say his ai)ologiKU, but 
according to Jewell because he was guilty of gross 
immorality.^ 
TiMAnft- Such is the evidence for the assertion of the 
persecution of Catholics by the Protector. There 
was another class of men whose religious, or perhaps 
rather social, tenets laid them open to persecution 
at the hands of Catholic and Reformer alike. The 
. Anabaptists, owing no doubt to social oppression, 
grow rapidly in numbers during Edward's reign. 
" England is at this day," wrote Chamberlain in 1 55 i , 
"the harbour for all. infidelity," and he urged the 
Council to forbid the immigration of Anabaptists.^ 
In the spring of 1549 the ecclesiastical courts began 

^ to be active in repressing this form of heresy, and 
several Anabaptists were compelled to bear a faggot 
at SU Paul's Cross.' This was a comparatively 
trivial punishment, but in April 1549 Cranmcr 
<;ondemned for heresy and excommunicated the 
unfortunate Joan Bocher.^ He then handed her 
over to the secular arm for execution, and sent a 
statement of his proceedings to the king. Lord 
Chancellor Rich had been particularly active in 

« procuring this sentence, but Somerset's toleration 
extended even to Anabaptists, and so long as he 
remained in power he did nothing to carry out 
the ecclesiastical sentence. His successors were 
actuated by no such sentiments; on 27th April 

1 ZftrUk Utten, \l 45 ; Dodd, Ckwrth Bid., li. 101. 

* Tytler, L 3sa 

* WriotlMtley, ii. H 36. 
« IHeL N^L Biogr., toI. x. SS7 ; Hotchinion't Work», Parker 
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1550, six months after Somerset's fall, Rick issued 
an order for Joan s execution to the Sheriff of 
London, and she was burned on 2nd May. 

This somewhat lengthy examination is perhaps 
justified by the importance of the facts it estab-^ 
lishcK. During Somerset's administration there wits i 
not a single execution for any kind of religious! 
opinion;^ there was no torture, and the soveresty 
penalties which Somerset tolerated were the l>ear- 
ing of faggots by Anabaptists, and the temporiary 
imprisonment of two bishops for refusing to acknow- 
ledge the authority of his Government. It is only 
necessary to look before and after; to remember 
Fisher and More, Barnes and Lambert, Fetherstone, 
Abel, and Powell under Henry VIIL : Joan Bocher 
and George van Paris under Northumberland; 
Cranmej, Latimer, Ridley, and a noble army of 
martyrs under Mary; Campion, Robert Southwell, 
and the two hundred victims «f Elizabeth's reign, 
to realise that the rule of Catholic sovereigns is not 
an unmixed blessing, and that the sway of a " rank 
Calvinist " may not be without its compensations. 

A subject of hardly less importance than Somer- 
set's share in the religious revolution, and a subject 
which is naturally associated with it, is his treat- 
ment of education. It would require many years 

^ There were, of connc, sorae priests executed for their share 
in the Western rebellion, hot that can no more be called religious 
persecation than can Queen Mary's execution of Sir Thomas Wjatt, 
Northumberland, or Ladj Jane Grej. They were, moreover, exe* 
cuted under martial law by the military commanders ; for the most 
part the regular Government execntions did not take place till after 
Somerset's fall. 
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of study, and at least one volume to itself, to deal 
at all adequately with the question, but it cannot 
be passed over in silence, and one or two 8ug<(es- 
tions oflered ivith much hesitation, may not bo 
out of place. The traditional view of Edward VI. 
and his advisers, as great educational benefactors, 
has been largely discredited, and a recent writer^ 
has gone so far as to maintain that Edward YI. 
did not found a single school, and deserves the 
/appellation "spoiler of schools." His educational 
policy arose o\it of the abolition of chantries, which 
has itself been the subject of nmch vague and not 
hmcihui- very intelligent abuse. Despite the use which has 
ittofejMU been made of the Chantries Act' as a we^xm for 
attacking the statesmen of Edward's reign, there was 
little ditibrenco of opinion at the time on the waste- 
fulness of hiring priests to pray for the souls of 
the departed. Even Gardiner, the stoutest cham- 
pion of the Catholic faith, expressed his approval 
of the Chantries Act. " 1 that allow Mass so well," 
ho 'said, " and I that allow praying for the dead (as 
indeed the Deail aro of Christian charity to be prayed 
for), yet can agree with the realm in the matter of 
putting down chantries." ' Ganliner s approval was 
no doubt partly due to the fact that the chantries 
'^hod already been abolished in the reign of Henry, on 
I whose authority he always took his stand. But a 
comparison between the statute of Henry ^ and that 

1 Mr. A. F. T/each, EngftMh Schools at the tttformaHon, 1897. 

9 1 Edw. VI. c. 14. 

' Fox«, Aeti and Man., rl 87-03. 

« 37 Hen. VIII. c. 4. 
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of Edward illustrates the differonco in spirit between 
the former uionareh and Somerset The one^ 
abolished ohantries, the other devoted the proceeds 
to education; Henry's reason, as expressed in his/ 
statute, was that certain men '* of their avaricious 
and covetous minds'' had misappropriated to their 
own use chantry lands and revenues, and if appro- 
priation, it was implied, was the order of the day 
the king might as well do it as any other, and 
with vastly more effect Somerset's reason, also 
expressed in the statute, was that chantries fos- 
tered superstition and errors in Christian religion. 
Henry's object was declared to be the mainten- 
ance of the war with France, and the preserva- 
tion and defence of the kingdom; Somerset's was 
to convert chantries " to good and Godly uses, as 
in erecting of Grammar Schools to the Education! 
of Youth in Vertue and Godliness, the furtheri 
Augmenting of the Universities, and better Pro-'- 
vision for the Poor and Needy." 

These excellent sentiments are, however, rcpro-«»4 
scnted as a hypocritical cloak to conceal the real 
object of the measure, which was the aggrandise- 
ment of the ''gang of harpies" who constituted 
Edward's court, and it is assumed that the bulk 
of the chantry lands was diverted to this purpose. 
This theory is a deduction from the instances^ 
which Are known of chantries, colleges, &c., being > 
granted to private persons, but the number of these - 
instances is totally inadequate to justify so sweeping 

^ Canon Dixon gives a list, vol. ii. pp. 602, 503, bat does not draw 
the important distinction between grants and sales. 
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an assertion. There is no satisfactory statement of 
the annual values of the revenues that thus accrued 
to the Crown, but a largo proportion of it can easily 
bo accounted for without resorting to the theory 
that the bulk was swallowed up by the courtiers. 
^The first charge on these revenues was to pension 
the disendowed priests. Their pensions were fixed 
on a fairly liberal scale. The chantry priest whose 
income had been £5 or under received the full £5 
as pension, which might be anything between £G0 
and £100 of our present money; for incomes be- 
tween £6, 13s. 4d. and £10 the pension was £6; 
and between £10 and £20 it was £G, 13s. 4d.^ 
The total amount paid in pensions in 1549 was 
£11,147, 14s. Id.,' which would make the number 
of chantry priests pensioned to be about 2000, or 
about one in every thousand inhabitants of the 
people. Reckoning the male adults at a quarter 
of the population — an excessively high computation 
— it would appear that out of every 250 male 
adults one was an ox-chantry priest in receipt of 
a pension. This leaves little room for tho assertion") 
that few of the chantry priests received the pensions' 
that had Ji)een promised them. The next charge 
on these revenues was the maintenance of the 
\J schools previously attached to the chantries, and 
the order for this purpose was that the same sum 

'^ Leaoh, p. 77. 

' This raloabto piece of information is found in Haifidd M88^ 
Tol. i. No. 316, whioh contains the official list of soch pensions drawn 
up for the Coort of Augmentations. Somerset caosed an act to be 
passed (3 Bdw. TL o. 7) secoring to the priests the due payment of 
their pensions (^. Oaa^net, iL 466). > Dixon, iL 500. 
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should bo paid for the inointenanco of the schools 
OS had been paid before the dissohition of the 
chantries. A third object swallowed up another 
portion of this wealth. The bankrupt state of thef 
exchequer and crippled revenue which Henry had 
loft to Somerset rendered absolutely necessary thesoeiir 
appropriation of a further sum to the necessities lu -*^ 
of the realm. On 17th April 1548 a conmiissioi^ 
wjis api)ointed, with power to sell chantry lands to 
the value of £5000 ' — not annlial value, but market 
price for the freehold. This was an infinitesimal 
part of the whole, and the uses to which it was 
devoted were quite legitimate. Among them were 
payment of old debts of the Admiralty, the provision! 
of arms and armour, victuals for the anny, the pay- 
ment of foreign soldiers. Irish captains, and the envoy 
to Denmark ; the supply of clothing for soldiers, pro- 
visions and " limskenets" for the war in Scotland, and 
provision for *the conveyance of letters, arms, and 
ammunition." The persons to whom these chantry 
lands were sold were, however, under no such obliga- 
tion as the Government to provide out of them for - 
the maintenance of schools and schoolmasters, and 
probably it was their neglect to do so that gave 
rise to denunciations like Lever's against the prac- 
tice of suffering schoolb to decay. 

Of Somerset's intention to refound such schools 
as had been previously maintained out of the 
chantry funds there can be up reasonable doubt, 

^ AcUo/au Priv^ CouneO, iL 184-186. 

* These detoib are aU collected from Tarioos entriet in the :icUof 
iki PrivjfOoMntU, bnt there were many others of a similar description. 
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and his failure to do so is sufHcicntly explained 
by tho pressure of other matters ; wars abroad and 
at lionie, an iinpovorishod exchequer, and his own 
I 8i)eedy fall But one piece of evidence has been 
irie«,doctcd. On 2ovA January lt)48-9 a bill was 
read for the iirst time in the House of Conunons 
'• for making of schools and giving lands thereto."* 
It was read a^ second time on ulst January, and 
a third on 9th February. It was introduced into 
tho House of Lords on IGth February and read 
a first titne on the 18th, but it got no further, 
and no light is thrown on its failure. Parliament 
was not prorogued imtil 14th March, so there would 
have been ample time for it to become law. 
weroaaqr Tho Statement, however, that no new schools 
fmmdMi were founded by Edward VI., or in his reign, is far 
vAwd too sweeping. It is made on the strengtli of the 
fact tliat all the schools, on which Edward's claim . 
as an educational benefactor has been hitherto 
based, were in existence long before his thne, and 
that all he did was to continue these schools, 
substituting a fixed i)ension to the schoolmaster for 
the .potentially much more valuable chantry endow- 
ments which he appropriated. The mistake origi- 
nated in Strype, who, finding tho new patents for 
those schools but not^he returns of the Chantry 
Commissioners, assumed that the foundations were 
new, and attributed the credit to Edward VI.^ 
Miype't Strype's error was pointed out some time ago,' but 
uS!"**^ tho discovery does not entirely dispose of Edward's 

* C^mmoHi' JimrwdM, * Btrype, Btctti. Mttn., II. ii. 602, 603. 

> Nicliolas CarlUle, Endowed Orammar SekooU, 1818. 
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civse, or rather tho case for tho men of liis reign. For. 
curiously enough, though Stryix)'s list is disposed of, 
tho assertion takes no accoiuit of any schools that 
may have lieen founded subsequent to tho dissolu- 
tion of the chantries, and arc not mentioned by 
Strype.* All it does is to prove that tho schools 
given in Stry^w's list were merely continuations of 
schools previously existing in connection with tho 
chantries, and were therefore not founded by 
Edward VI. or in his reign. But it is evident thaty^ 
other schools were founded during this jwriod. I^^21i!!!lli 
the session of Parliament which followed tho dis- 
solution of tho chantries two bills wore passed for 
the foundation of new schools, and another for tho 
confirmation and increased endowment «>f a third. 
On Oth February 1548-0 a bill wjis introfluccil 
into the House of Commons " for Richard lioreman»- 
clcrk, to erect a free school in St. Albans, in tho 
coui\ty of Hertford." It was r^ad a second time on 
tho IGth, and a third on the 2nd of March. It was 
read a first time in the House of Lords on tho 7th 
of March, a second on tho 8th, and a third on the 
Oth. A '* saving " seems to have been then intro- 
duced, and with this addition it was read thrco 
times in tho Conunons on tho Oth. It is onterod 

* Mr. Leach's researches are confined to the proceedings ot the 
Chantry Commissioners, the certificates and continuation warrants. 
If a school occurred in these documents it was obviously not founded 
by Edward VI. If it does not occur it does not come within Mr. 
Iicach*s ken ; so naturally he comes to the conclusion tliat no new 
schoold were founded during the reign. 

^ He was last abbot of St. Albans (Gasquet, ii. 3QG, 908, 484). A 
Rlchanl " Bowreman " said mass at. Northumberland's execution 
(C/krofi. Queen Jane, p. 19). 
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as No. 14 among the private Acts passed during 
the session. A similar measure passed all its 
stages in the same session for the erection of a 
free school at Berkhampstead,' and a third for the 
confirmation of a free school at Stainford.- 

^ This Act. for the foundation of a school at Rcrkliampstead 
causes some diniculty, for a school at Bcrkhampstcad is mentioned 
in the cluintrjr certificatcii ]irinted by Mr. Jjcach, p. 112. It was 
founded by Dr. Incent, and the date Mr. I^sach gives la 1545. Yet 
if tho school founded by this Act of Parliament were merely a con- 
tinuation of Dr. Incent*s school, there seems no reason for the Act 
of Parliament at all ; the school would have been continued, as the 
others were» on the authority of a mere warrant. Nor does the 
phraseology of tho Act lend itself to the theory that it was a mere 
continuation or further endowment of the school, for when such 
was the case an Act was passed for the ''confirmation" of tho 
school, as at Stamford. There is no difficulty about the school at 
St. Albans, as it is one that is not mentioned by the Chantry Com- 
missioners, and therefore is outside Mr. Leach's scope. 

* This school had been founded in 1532 by one William IlatclilTe, 
who had left certain lands, Jlcc, for the purpose of endowing a 
priest to pray for his soul and teach grammar. These lands were 
sold, and the Chantry Commissioners (Leach, pp. 13.'i, 131) re- 
turned the endowment as worth £U, 6s. 8d. The history of this 
Act of Parliament Is given in UtUfield MSS, i 444, and as this docu- 
ment has been omitted by Mr. Leach, and throws some light on 
the subject, it may be worth while to quote the abridgment of it 
ai given in the Calemlar (Historical MSS. Commission), Part I. 
pp. 119, 120. The document is a letter dated 28th April 1553, from 
** John Kenton, Alderman of Stamford, and his bredern comburges 
of the same Town " to Sir William Cecil, afterwards Lord llurghley. 
The nSsumd begins by thanking Cecil for bi9 goodness, and pro- 
ceeds, "Where, by the common consent of the parishioners of 
Stamford, such plate and jewels, as were in the churches there, 
were told toward the purchase of diTers decayed houses and tene- 
ments in Stamford, that late were of divers guilds there, which 
plate and Jewels, together with great same of money, by the inhabi- 
tants of the said town were laid forth and disbursed to the intent 
thai the issues and profits thereof should be employed to 'the 
eshibiUon and finding of an honest learned man continually to 
teach Giammar ' within the said town of Stamford, and f oraimiich 
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Thcso instances, liowovor, prove little beyond tlio 
ptvrticular cases, and the only credit the Government 
or Pivrlianicnt ' can claim is that all these bills 
piussed unanimously. But probably they could be 
supplemented by further search, and they are oidy 
cited to show that the question has not yot been 
settled, and that the claim of Edwanl VI.'s nign jis 
an era of educational eudownnient is not dispose<l of 
by the avssumption that chantry lands were swal- 
lowed up by courtiers, or the assertion that no new 
schools were foumled during the reign. 

ns such lands and tcnonients, as luto wcro roaster William RadcItiTe'a, 
deceased, in Stamford, by Cecil's furtherance and help, by Act of 
Parliament, were given and established for like intent and purpose, 
be not at this present of the clear yearly value of £(>, besides 
charges, * not able to find an honest learned man,' unless the other 
Guild lands now purchased may be applied and occupied for the same 
intent ; and now they are informed that the plate and jewels above* 
mentioned are now called for, to be answered to the King's 
Majesty ; if this shotild so chance, then, of necessity, the said Guild 
lands purchased must needs be sold agujn, to their great hindrance 
and losH ; * and then this godly intent begun «hould take none effect, 
and that were great pity. In consideration whereof onr most humble 
suit iii unto you that, for the love of God and in the way of charity, it 
may please you to make suit to the King's Majesty for us, that, by 
your means, this godly act begun may have a |)erpetoal continuance.' *' 

There were probably other instances of similar endeavoun to 
supplement endowments during the reign ; the case abore, in 
which Northumberland endeavoured to appropriate funds devoted 
to education under his predecessor, is an odd commentary on Mr. 
Leach's statement (p. 81) that Northumberland **i8 entitled to what 
credit there is in Edward VI. 's school fo'undations." 

There is one other item connected with education which is inter- 
esting, in view of the controversy about the preservation of local 
records which took place in 1894, when the Parish Councils Bill 
was before Parliament, and of Professor York Powell's recent plea 
(rraia. itojf. BiMt. Soe,, New 8er., vol. zi.) for local Record Offices. 
On 16th November 1547 a bill was introduced into the House of 
Oommona '* for a Treasure house in evexy Shire, for keeping of tho 
roGorda.*' Unfortunately it did not even reach a first reading. 

I 
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CHAFfER V 

FOREIGN RJ^LAT10N8 DUUIMO THE PKOTECTOKATE 

cnndnkiii It has been already pointed out that the stale 
in whieh Henry VIII. had loft England's foreign 
relations was eritieal in the extreme. Neither Pope 
nor Emperor had recognised Edward VI.'s title to 
the crown, and they might at any moment unite 
to enforce the claims of his sister Mary. A war 
with France had just been concluded by an unsat- 
isfactory peace, and the eyesore of Boulogne in 
English hands was a perpetual incitement to the 
French to tonew the contest whenever a favourable 
opportunity arose. A union with the Protestant 
princes of Germany had been rendered impossible 
by Henry's latter-day zeal for orthodoxy, and his 
desire to stand well with Charles V. The king 
of Denmark and Norway, so far as he interfered 
at all with English ' affairs, did so only to render 
aid to Scotland against English attacks. It was 
indeecl the pursuance of the English designs on 

^^ on 1 Scotland, planned in the previous reign', that deter- 

* mined Edward VL's foreign policy. The aim which 

Somerset set before himself was to eliminate, if 

possible, all risk of foreign attack while he was 

dealing with Scotland. Such attack was mostly 
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to bo feared from Franco, and the only means of 
neutralising tliis danger was by embroiling France 
with the Emperor. There were sufficient causes 
of quarrel between them, and the alliance between 
France and the Papacy, and the passing of the 
Council of Trent out of Charles Y/s control, addal 
to the latter's irritation. For the present, however, 
Charles had enough to do in reducing the German 
Protestants to submission, and so long as this 
task remained undone, he was not Ukely to seek a 
quarrel with France. It thus became the interest 
of France to keep alive the struggle in Germany, 
not I»y oi)en alliance with the Protestants, for that . 
woultl have at once involved open war with Charles, 
but by secret promises and Kupi)ort. Tlie same 
circumstance rendered the continued struggle in . 
Germany prejudicial to English interests, though 
Somerset sympathised with the religious objects of 
the Protestant princes. Hgtice the Protector per- 
sistently refused to form an open lengue with them, j 
and OS constantly urged the French king to do 
so, in order that he might become involved in 
war with Charles. This policy was sound enough 
acconling to the principles of the age. And war 
eventually did break out between Charles V. and 
France ; but it only came in time to save England . 
from foreign invasion under Warwick, and not in 
time to promote the success of Somerset's Scottish 
enterprises. 

At Heiuy s death the more immediate danger Atuude 
seemed to threaten from Charles V. At Pole's r**** 
instigation the Pope wrote to the Emperof ui^^ing 
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hiia to vindicate his cousin's claim to tho English 
throne, and it is quite possible that htul Charles's 
hands been free, and had there been any signs of 
discontent with the Protector's assumption of power, 
some such attempts would have been made, but 
the moment was not opportune; the Protector's 
coup iV^UU had been received without a murnuu*, 
and the princes of Germany were still unsubdued. 
This did not remove the necessity for providing 
against the danger, and the first two months of 
tlie Protectorate were marked by an approach 
towards a closer understanding with France. A 
defensive league between the two countries had 
been pro^wsed in the previous January, and two 
days before Henry VIlI.'s death Paiget suggested 
to the French ambassador an oA'ensive and defen- 
sive alliance; he also proposed a defensive league 
with the German Protestants, on condition that 
Francis I. would johi it. Immediately after Henry s 
death Odet de Solve reported that England was 
more eager than ever for peace with France, and 
at his first audience under the new regime a pro- 
posal was made for the marriage of Edward VI. 
with Elizabeth de Valois, and of the Princess Miury 
with Antoine de Bourbon.^ Somerset was not likely 

■ • 

^ Corrapondanee PdUiqut dt Odtt de Selve^ ISJ^S-S, 1888, is the 
obief authority on this subject Some of the materials for the 
diplomatic histoiy of the period, includiDg tho Calais Papers, are 
calendared in the CaUndar of Siaie Paper$, Foreign Seriee, vol. i 
But as moch, if not more, exists onealendared and imprinted among 
the 1I8& in the British Moseom, and among the most important 
of these are Bergenroth*s transcripts of the Simancas Papers {AddiL . 
MSai 2860^7.) Kor diplomatio relations with German/ see IHe 
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to fall in with this suggestion, which would have 
put an end to tho project of Edward VI.'s marriage 
with Mary Stuart, but the negotiations for a defen- 
sive league proceeded rapidly. On loth February 
the Baron do la Garde was commissioned by 
Francis I. to act with Solve for that purpose, 
and on 4th March the English commissioners. 
Russell, Warwick, Seymour, and Paget, were ap- 
l)oint.ed. On llth March the terms of the league 
were agreed upon, and on the following day the 
Council notified to Dr. Wotton, the ambassador in 
Paris, the conclusion of the treaty. About the same 
time an agreement was arrived at regarding the 
boundaries of the English Pale in the Boulonnais. 

The growth of friendly feelings between the twodMnnpto- 
kingdoms was proceeding apace when, on 31stacccMion<if 
March 1547, Francis I. died.. TherO was at once uiTSieiidnS 
a revolution in the diplomatic situation. TheSUwMn 
new king, Henry II., had t^ecn while dauphin the miXrnmt*. 
leader of the Anti-English party in France, and 
he came to the throne imbued with grandiosio ideas 
of foreign conquest.^ The Baron de la Garde was 
at once recalled, and his revocation convinced the 
English that the new king wanted war;' ratifica- 
tion was refused to the defensive treaty which had 
already been concluded,^ and a similar fate befell 

Enf^itchc Diplomatie in DcuUddand xur ZeU Edward VI. and MarienSf 
by Arnold Oskar Meyer, Breslan, 1900. 

> a/. Miohelet, //iUoire de Prance, ed. 1S70, torn. xL chaps. i.-vil. ; 
Ouiau Papers, No. 99, L 

s Selve, p. 132 ; Addi^. MSS. 28696, /. H, 9. 

* On l»t April tho Knglish Government, in ignorance of Francin 
I.*8 death, had appointed Wotton commisaioner to receiTe the 
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the agreement about the limits of the English Pale. 
Fortimately the Protector was not altogether un- 
provided for this contingency ; perhaps foreseeing it, 
or perchance in deference to the strong Imperialist 
party in England, he had insisted on inserting in 
the defensive treaty with France an express pro- 
vision that England was not to be bound to help 
France if she invaded Flanders, and he had also 
avoided giving offence to Charles V. by declining 
the overtures of the envoy of the German Pro- 
testants, the Chancellor de Saxe, and had contented 
himself with giving 50,000 crowns, with the stipu- 
lation that the gift was to remain a secret. There 
was thus nothing to prevent him from again turn- 
ing to the Emperor as a counterpoise to the renewed 
hostility of France. Charles was too much occu- 
pied in Germany to give England any substantial 
help even if he had wished to do so, but he warned 
the French king that he, quite as nmch as his ally 
of England, must be coasidered at war with the 
Scots; he allowed the Eoglish to levy mercenaries 
in his dominions, and • forbade any French ships 
going to Scotland to touch at his ports. 

The Emperor's aid was not immediately required. 
The King of France, hostile though he was to 
England, hesitated to declare war without assured 
' prospect of success, and he had difficulties and 
dangers of his own to reckon with. Moreover, his 
immediate object was the defence of Scotland and 

French king*i oath to obterve the new treaty {State Papen, Parfu;n, 
L 48). The next State Pbper, No. 49, contained the news of 
Francis I.'s death. 
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its conversion into a French province; and if ho 
could do this without war with England, so nuich the 
bettor. The Scottish question must be left to the 
following chapter, but it is necessary to give here a 
brief sketch of the two years* bickerings which pre- 
ceded the outbreak of war between England and 
France, and the efforts which Somerset made to 
avert it, the more so because the records of these 
negotiations have but recently been made accessible. 

It has been already pointed out that Henry ti,^ 
VIII.'s peace treaty with France had left the way ?■*•*" 
open for all manner of disputes, and that Boulogne, 
his sole foreign conquest, was a ruinous gain. In 
addition to the ancient possessions of Calais and 
Guisncs, tliere were now placed temporarily in 
English hands the upper and lower town of Bou- 
logne — with its outlying forts, Boulogneberg,* Tour 
do rOrdre, the Old Man and the Young Man — and 
the smaller towns or forljresses of Ambleteuse or 

> British Museum Additiorud MS, 5476 gives a schedule of the 
forces at Newhaven, Blackness, and the forts called the Old and 
Young Man, with the payments they received. It is printed as an 
appendix to Acts of the Privy Council, \i, 437-412. Blackness was 
on the coast close by Ambleteuse, and Solve mentions a plan the 
Knglish conceived of making it an island by cutting a canal. It has 
been said (Introd. to Solve) that Newhaven, as the English called it, 
was identical with Ambleteuse, and this is probably correct, as on the 
English maps it appears as *' Haven Etcwe." No satisfactory map 
has been published. There is a curious Venetian map, executed in 
1546, in the British Museum collection of published maps, but it only 
gives the immediate surroundings of Boulogne. There are, how* 
ever, a dosen or more contemporary maps of various scope and 
site among the unpublished maps and drawings in the British 
Museum, and they are indispensable for the true understanding of 
the negotiations between England and France. 
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Newhavon, and Blackness. The adjoining territory 
in English hands was ill defined ; it did not include 
Ardrcs or Marquise, but extended to Fiennes, the 
possession of which was, however, disputed. A 
cominissiQn appointed to settle the lioundary had 
completed its labours when Francis I. died, but the 
terms of settlement were never ratified. A new 
commission was indeed appointed in April, but the 
French commissioners were instructed to protract ^ 
the negotiations, and care was taken that nothing 
should come of them. Similarly when a jetty* 
was begun at Boulogne to protect the shipping in 
the harbour, the French afTected to believe it was 
meant to carry ordnance, and commenced a fort on 
the other side of the river which completely com- 
manded the lower town. More legitimate were the 
complaints lodged by the French against the depre- 
dations of the Channel pirates, with whom Lord 
Seymour, the High Admiral, had established an 
understanding. 

On the English side, Somerset denounced the* 
issue of letters of marque to the inhabitants of 
Dieppe and other ports, and . remonstrated with 

* Mr. Krottde, who had not the advantage of Odet de Sclvc'n 
correspondence ax an authority, accuses Somerset of a flagrant 
breach of the treaty of peace, but apparently ho confuses this 
jetty with the mole Somerset began eighteen months later, to 
reply to the fort on Mount Bernard, which the French had con- 
structed in open violation of the ti^ty. He also points out that 
the cession of Boulogne was a proposal Somerset ought to have 
made to buy off the hostility of France, without being aware thst 
that was exactly what Somerset did, but in vain. For the fortifica- 
tion particularly in dispute see an elaborate representation of it 
among the unpublished maps in the British Museum, fhUon' 
ChnfUn, xiil 43. 
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Henry II. on his treatment of John Knox and other 
prisoners whom the French sent to the galleys, and 
whose release the Protector rci)eatedly demanded. 
The French were also continually providing the 
Scots with help in the form of money, arms and 
ammunition, ships and men, and for nearly two 
years there was the curious si)ectacle of two nations 
nominally at peace fighting one another on the 
territory of a third. These proceedings did not 
p:iss without frequent protests on the part of the Pro- S " 
tcctor, hut he was above all things anxious not to 
come to a rupture with France while he had Scot- 
land on his hands, and early in August he let drop 
a hint that he might be willing to restore Boulogne 
before the time stipulated in the treaty, if the ' 
French would make it worth his while. Further 
progress with this proposal was interrupted by the 
Scottish expedition, and in the meantime the break- 
• ing off of the negotiations "about the limits of the 
Pale, coupled with the victory of Pinkie, caused the 
English to take a higher tone. " Kumpez quand 
voiis voulez," said Paget to Solve, "nous sonmies 
prestz." The ambassiulor's reply was a hint to Jiis 
master to seize the English wool fleet, which he 
estimated as being worth two or three himcbred 
thousand crowns. Nothing, however, came of these 
amenities, and on Somerset's return from Scotland, 
which Solve attributed to fear of war with France, 
the negotiations took a more amiable turn. An 
agreement was concluded for the nmtuai restoration 
of captured ships and prisoners, and the suggested 
cession of Boulogne was again discussed. Solve asked 
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the Protector for something more definite than words, 
to which the Protector replied that if the French 
king would submit some slight ground for negotia- 
tion, such as a verbal communication through his 
ambassador as to the desirability of removing the 
root of their daily differences, it would smooth his 
path, since he hivd no hope of being able to carry 
the proposal either in the Council or in Farlij\ment 
if it appeared that he had started the proposal for 
cession on his own initiative. On 10th November 
Somerset inquired of Selve if the French king had 
sufficient ready-money to buy back Boulogne, and 
then suggested that it might be nmch more profit- 
ably spent in recovering Milan from the Emperor. 
Henry II., however, was not to be caught in that 
trap, and on the 16th the Protector submitted his 
first proposal for the restitution of Boulogne. He 
began in orthodox fashion by asking nmch more 
than he expected to obtain. After dilating on the 
advantages which would accrue to the French king 
by the proposed surrender, and hinting that perhaj)ft 
if his terms were not accepted Edward VI., when 
he came of age, might not feel disposed to give 
up Boulogne at all, or recognise the validity of a 
treaty for which he had not himself been respon- 
sible, Somerset offered to give up Boulogne with 
all its ports if England were allowed to retain 
Ambleteuse and Guisnes, and to acquire Marquise 
and Fiennes. This he thought would satisfactorily 
round off both the French and English possessions, 
and obviate further cause of discord. The revenue 
from these acquisitions was only 3000 crowns a 
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your, and Somerset offered to pay ten times that 
atnount for them. The French king wa\s also t<> 
use- his influence to procure the marriage between 
Edward VI. and Mary Stuart. 

This proposal, whereby the French king was to pay 
for the anticipation of the restitution of Boulogne — 
t.r. six years' occupation — by ceding in perpetuity a 
considerable portion of tcn-itory, naturally met with 
little acceptance. Odet de Solve pointed out that if 
the French king used his influence in favour of the 
Scottish marriage it would mean the acquisition of 
^ new realm for England, to which Somerset replied 
that he would have Scotland in any case in the 
following year. While the French Government was 
concocting a reply to this pro|^)osal, it seized and 
fortified Fiennes, to which the English responded by 
seizing and fortifying Hardinghem, near Boulogne. 
When the French answer arrived, on 5th December, 
it was found to be conceived in the same spirit as 
Somerset's proposal. Dismissing the Protector's pro- 
posal as unreasonable, Henry offered to support the 
Scottish marriage if Somerset would restore not 
only Boulogne, but Calais, Guisnes, and Hames- 
Boucres. With reference to Somerset's boast about 
Scotland, the French king somewhat maliciously 
reminded him of Robert Bruce and Bannockburn/ 
to which the Protector rpplied that Bruce's case was 
not to the point, for in those days ever}ahing de- 
pended upon the chance of a single battle, whereas 
he hoped to make his ix>8ition quite secure by the 
fortification of towns and strong places. The French 
kmg's proposal he at once rejected, saying that he 
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would not adviso Edward to surrender Calais for 
ten iiiillion crowns, and would rather die than listen 
to such a suggestion. After these preliminaries, 
Somerset came down to the reasonable and statos- 
mnnlike proposal to restore Boulogne at once if 
Henry would pay the original sum stipulated in 
the treaty, and promote the Scottish marriage. 
These terms met with no more consideration than 
the others, and late in December Chastillon, the 
French commander, made an incursion into the 
Bfuilonnais, and killed some thirty or forty English- 
men. Somerset, in his anxiety to preserve peace, 
strictly forbade reprisals, but early in 1548 the 
aggressive attitude of France, and the aid she per- 
sisted in rendering Scotland, had convinced him 
that war was inevitable, and in February he set out 
for Portsmouth, to see that it was secure against a 
possible French attack 

Both sides, however, hesitated to make open de- 
claration of war: Somerset because he wislibd at 
all costs to avoid it, and Henry II. because Charles 
V.'s success in Germany made him more ready to 
threaten war in Italy. It was also quite possible 
that Charles might take the English side and join 
in a war against France, and his ambassador had 
held language towards the Scots envoys that was by 
no means reassuring to France. The result was that 
for the time being Henry was more open to argu- 
ments in favour of an Anglo-French alliance, and 
discussions about the proposed cession of Boulogne 
were once more renewed. Tliey finally fell through 
on 4th April 1548, and the diplomatic amenities 
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went on ns before. The English were accused of 
breaking down images at Fiennes ; l)oth parties laid 
ingenious schemes for burning each other's ships. 
The soul of the Frencli auib;issador was vexed to 
SCO so many French sohliors serving in the English 
army, and so many French pilots in English ships, 
but he luul his revenge when Captain Hugh LuttroU 
undertook to betray lioulogne. The plot failed, and 
Somerset demanded Luttrell's surrender. The French 
Government denied all knowledge of him, while the 
English refused an exchange of prisoners unless 
Luttrell were piwluced ; in the. end both Govern- 
ments stuck to their ix)ints and their prisoners. 
' Chastillon began a fort on Moimt Bernanl, which 
commanded lower Boulogne, and said he would cap- 
ture Boulogne in a month or six weeks. Somerset 
replied that he would risk the king<lom rather than 
yield, sent reinforcements ^o Boulogne, and fortified 
tlie mole. The French then projected an attack on 
Ambleteuse and Boulogneberg, which elicited from 
Somerset the threat that rather than yield BouU>gno 
to the French he would hand it over to Charles V., 
who would be an even worse neighlH)ur than the 
English. On olst August ho told the French 
ambassador that their continued aggressions in the 
Boulonnais and their conduct in Scotland rendered 
war inevitable, and a few weeks later that a despatcli 
from the king was practically a declaration of war. 
An unusually large meeting of the Council was held 
on 3rd October to consider what reply should be sent 
to this despatch. Apparently it was decided to put up 
with more aggression, and war remained undeclared. 
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During the autumn a faint gleam of liopo cncour- 
agod Somerset. Six months liofore, the acute Dr. 
Wotton had reported from Paris that some French 
towns Avere so oppressed with taxation that they 
desired to be under English rule.* The rumour was 
correct, and in August 1548 the country round Bor- 
deaux rose against the gabtlU. The i)eiisant8 and 
bourgeois had apparently some lingering tradition 
of English rule, and refused to submit unless they 
were granted the privileges they hwl enjoyed under 
the English kings." The rebels were believed to 
have sought English help, but if any was sent the 
rel^ellion was suppressed before it arrived. 

Though war wjis not yet declared, tlie hostility 
between the two countries amounted to little less. 
Somerw.'t laid a secret embargo on all French ships 
in English }X)rts, and sent an embassy to Denmark 
requesting help and oftcring the Princess Elizabeth's 
hand in marriage to the Danish prince. Henry II. 
on his part sought to turn to good advantage the 
lurestof the Lord High Admiral in January 1548-9. 
He sent an envoy to Selvc to say that he thought 
it had happened very opportunely for the ailvance- 
mcnt of his affairs in Scotland, and that he would 
be very glad to find the mciuis, if possible, of em- 
broiling England in civil war. Odct was instructed 
to find out the nature and extent of the conspuracy, 
and to ascertain if any members of the Admiral's 
faction remained undiscovered who might be em- 

> 27th March. 8taUPaper$^ Foreign, !. 77. 
* SelTe, ppi 447, 448, 467 ; e/. Michelet, xl 46. 
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ployed for that purpose.^ This project came to noth- 
ing, for, with the exception of Northampton and per- 
haps Dorset and a few corrupt ofKcials and pirates^ 
the Lord High Admiral had no following. But the 
war which Iiad threatened so long approached at 
last. Thirlby reported that the Pope had given the 
French king 120,000 crowns to prosecute his auns 
in Scotland, while at the same time the insurrec- •. 
tions in England made it utterly imi)ossible to pro- 
vide for the adequate defence of the English places 
in the Boulonnais. In June 1540 Paget was sent 
to the Emperor to c(»ncert a joint invasion of Fnince, 
but even then Somerset hung back, iuid whon the 
news arrived that Henry II. hjul appointed fresh 
commissioners to treat on the boundary question, 
Paget was instructed to delay the proposal for iu- 
Vi\sion, though nothing wsis expected from the new 
coHunissiou. Paget wiis also to make an ofter of 
Boulogne to the Emperor, imt Charles declined it 
and abruptly broke off the negotiation.* In August 
Henry threw off all disguise, and on the 8th his 
ambassador "gave my Ix)rd Protector defyance."^ 
The English Government had no choice but to reply 
with^a declaration of war. 

1 Selve, pp. 478 et ifq.; Ha^M 3iSS,, i. 2G8; Hayncs, Bntyhie^ 
Papcr$, p. 135. 

< Stiype, £ede$. Mem,, II. I 242 €i. 9€q. ; SMt Paper*, Pwnnn^ 
L 180. ^ -^ 

» Wriothesley.il. 20; SiaU Paper$, Poteign, I 200. 
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CHAFfER VI 

THE ATTEMPTED UNION WITH SCOTLAND 

The^oi The sixteenth century Wcos an age of national con- 
solidation. It Wiis then that most of the Euro2)can 
states assiuned their modern form, Spain grew out 
of the imion of Castile and Aragon, France ab- 
sorbed Brittany and a large portion of Burgundy, 
and the imion of Poland >vith Lithuania in 1500 
formed a state that then exceeded Russia in size. 
Marriage was the general method, and the matri- 
monial felicity proverbially attributed to Austria' 
was almost equally shared by other states. Henry 
VII. w^as influenceil by the universal movement, and 
no doubt had the union of England and Scotland 
as his ultimate aim when he secured the marriage 
of his daughter Margaret with James IV. His Son 
did his best to defeat that object when he postponed 
the claims of the Scottish line to the English throne, 
and France sought by a series of marriages tu pre- 
vent the union of Scotland with England and to 
substitute its union with France. ThgL^^marriago 
of James V. with Mary of Guise was intended to 
counteract that of James IV. with Margaret Tudor, 

1 '« Bella gerant alii, to, feliz Austria, nnbe." Somerset himself 
quoted all these instances in support of his own policy {JipuUe, 
ed. Xarlj KngL Text Soa, pp. 243, 244). 

144 
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but tho (lofoat at Solway Moss onco nioro ro-ostab- 
lished English influcnco, and the treaty of marriage 
between the infant Mary, Queen of Scots, and Prince prr,pnMd 
Edward, which wius accepted by the Scots Parliament litHJJST 
on 12th March 154,3, seemed to place the union Idrardu 
between England and Scotland within measurable f^Sat 
distance of achievement.^ 

This hoi>e wjus doomed to si)eedy disappoint- 
ment. The influence of that shifty Anglophile . . 
Arran waned before that of Cardinal Beat(»n and 
Mary of Guise. On 3rd December 1543 the Scots 
Parliament accepted the French offer of alliance,'"'' 
and Henry Vlll. replied with a declaration of 
war. In May 1544 Hertford burned Edinburgh, 
but was called away in the following year to defend 
Boulogne, and the danger from France prevented 
any serious attempt on Henry's part to compel 
Scotland to renew the marriage treaty. Peace was 
made with France in 15'i6, and Henry died a 
few months later, leaving the union with Scotland 
as far off as ever. There is, however, no doubt 
as to his intentions; in November 1546 Solve re- 
ported to his Government that the King of England - 
refused to include the Scots in the peace with 
Framce, and the Scots envoy, David Paniter, confided 
to him his conviction that Henry intended to renew 
the war with Scotland.' The French ambassador 
was even able to transmit details of the proposed 
expedition, which were very shnilar to those actually 

* AeU Pari. Scot, ii. 41 1. 

* Sec Diurnal of OccurretiU (Bannatrne Club) ; Teuler, Papierg 
d^Ant tTieow (Bannatyno Clab), and Tvll* r, HUL SeoOamL 

' Brit. Mns. AtitlU, MSS., 2K605/. 2706. 

K 
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carried out by tho Protector, but after Henry's death 
Selve declared that . the chances of the expedition 
coming off were less than before.^ 

Meanwhile the French had not been idle. They 
had, indeed, concluded a peace in which the Scots 
were not included,* but they had no intention of 
fore{]^oing their designs on that kingdom, or of i>cr- 
inittifig without a struggle its union with England, 
and in November 154G Francis, through his am- 
bassador, promised the Scots his protection.^ Pro- 
tection, however, was not the limit of French desire, 
and their aims were not altogether altruistic. It is 
impossible to discover how long ideas have ,dwelt 
in the minds of rulers and statesmen before they 
appear in official or other documents, and the exact 
date when the notion of marrying Mary Stuart to 
the Dauphin's son occurred to the French must 
remain unknown. Probably it was suggested by 
the mere fact of her existence as Queen of Scotland, 
and almost certainly it must have occurred when 
her proposed marriage to Prince Edward became 
known.^ At any rate before the death of Francis I.* 
the English ambassador at Paris got wind of a 
project for carrying off the young queen to France, 
the object of which could only have been her 
marriage with a French prince, and it was unlikely 
that the Government would allow so rich a prize 

> Selve, Corre$p, Pol^ pp. 50>120|Mmm. 

* Fronde tajs tbe Scots were incloded, bat such was not Henry 
VlII.'s opinion ; see Selre, pp. 66, 78, 86. > IbidL^ p. 57. 

« *< There can be no doabt that Marj had bj this time [1543] 
formed the design of marrjing her daughter into' Vrance *'(/>!«<. 
NoL BiotfT., xxzvL 892). 

• Oalaii Papen, No. 67, 1. 9th March 1646-7. 
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to fall to any one but tho Dauphin's son. WhcnDnifM<iC 
the Dauphin became king, the danger became im- 
minent. Tho Queen-Regent of Scotland was a . 
Guise, and her daughter was half a Guise ; Henry II. 
was her adopted brother, and under the tegis of 
Diana of Poictiers the Guises became supremo at 
Henry's court. They already controlled tho Scottish 
Government ; they now came into possession of that 
of Franco. Tho protection of Scotland became not 
merely a matter of jwlicy but a family affair,^ and 
the Scottish question, no longer one between English 
control and Scots independence, resolved itself into 
a struggle between England and Franco as to which 
was to rule in Scotland. England was threatened 
with (ijyacte de/amille more serious than that of tho aooIm 
Bourbons ; the union of France and Spain under a jS2f£ 
grandson of Louis XIV. was a trifling danger com- 
pared with that of France and Scotland under a 
son of Mary Stuart and *the future Francis II. 
England's hereditary enemy threatened to make 
Scotland a province, and extinguish for ever her 
prospects of greatness. The danger had to bo 
averted at all costs, and Somerset's invasion of 
Scotland, which has been represented as an act of 
wanton aggression, might with more justice bo 
described as an imperative measure of defence. He 
had no choice between criminal neglect of interests 
vital to England and an endeavour to save Scotland 
from the clutches of the house of Guise,* 

> Michel6t» Iliit. d$ Fmn^, ed. 1879, vol. xl chapi. ill. and viL ; 
Introdaction to C&rrap. Pd, di Odd de Selte, p. zvii. 

' A writer in Social England, iiL 171, fays the immediate effect of 
the nattle of Pinkie wm «< to destroy at a blow aU the work of 
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TiMpko. Henry VIII. is said to have enjoined \\\x)n Som- 
erset Avith his latest breath the proseeution of the 
war with Scotland; he had certainly begun ex- 
tensive preparations for an invasion that was to 
take place in the following April. The policy which 
dominated the French Government from the acces- 
sion of Henry II. in March added tenfold strength 
to any arguments Henry VIII. may have used. 
But when Somerset took up the question of the 
union with Scotland he informed it with ideas that 
were peculiar to himself, and raised him above the 
level of the self-seeking courtiers wth whom he 
was surrounded. That union was to be no mere 
union of the crowns, but a complete incorporation 
of the two realms in one body politic, and the far- 
reaching character of Somerset's aims is illustrated 
by the remarkable propositions he laid before the 
Karl of Huntly, the Scots Chahcellor, whom Somer- 
set htul captured at Pinkie and brought to Ix)ndon 
in the hope of inducing him to further the cause of 
the union. In addition to other details of the plan, 
he pro]X)scd that the names England and English, 
Scotland and Scottish, should be abolished, and the 
united kingdom be called the Empire, and its sove- 

Henry's yean of Arm bat patient diplomacy, to lead to Mary's 
being taken to France, married to the Danphin, and set np as a 
Catholic riral to Elisabeth. The ulterior effects of this fatal victory 
were stiU more far-reaching," and he proceeds to attribute to it 
• the Ridolfi, Babington, and Throckmorton plots ; the Armada, and 
even the battles of Dunbar and Worcester. It is ju»t possible to 
attribnte in a minor degree some of these events to the French 
marriage ; but that was pro]e<Sted long before the battle of Pinkie, 
and Somerset's one endeavour was to prevent it. 
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rcigii the Einpcroi", of Great Britain.^ In making 
this proposal, in which he was at least a century 
in lulvance of his time, Somorsot was actuated by 
religious, even more than by ix)litical, motives. 
Proselytising zeal was always one of his most power- 
ful springs of action, and his dasiro to form a. great 
Protestant state, which under his direction should 
become the protiigonist of the Reformation, AVt\s 
quickened by his eagerness to rescue a kingdom 
from the dominion of Antichrist. Throughout his 
Protectorate the imion with Scotland was com- 
monly known as the " godly cause." 

The Protector's other dominant idea — his dislike 
of coercion — struggled in his mind with his deter- 
mination to effect the Scottish union. In this 
resolve he never wavered; through disaster and 
adversity he clung to it tenaciously to the end, but 
he was almost painfully anxious that it should be 
accomplished if possible in peace. " Most merciful 
God," he prayed, before the hope of peace had 
fiiilcd, " the Grantor of all peace and ([uietness, the 
Giver of all good gifts, the Defender of all nations,' 

> Thcso proposals were made to the Earl of Huntlj, the Scots 
Chancellor, while a prisoner in England in the autumn of 1547. 
See Selvc, p. 208, and compare Somerset's own IpUtle, 154S 
(reprinted by Early English Text Society, 1872) : ** We hare offerd 
not oncly to leaae thaucthorlte, name, title, right or chalenge of 
conquerours bat to receine that whiche is the shame of men ouer- 
comed, to leaae the name of nacion and the glory of any Tictorie, 
if any, wee hane had or should haue of yoa, and to take the in* 
different old name of BriUynes again " (pp. 241, 242). 

* This expression is a curious illastration of 8omerset*s en* 
lightened ideas ; it takes nations a long while to get rid of the 
idea that Qod is their own special defender, and the enemy of 
their enemies. 
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who hast willed all men to bo accounted as our 
neighl)ourK, and connnandod us to lovo them as 
ourselves, and not to hate our eneniios, but rather 
to wish them, yea, and also to do them good if we 
can, bow down Thy holy and merciful eyes upon 
us, and look u^ion the small portion of the earth 
which professeth Thy Holy Name, and Thy Son 
Jesus Christ. Give unto us all desire of [leace, 
unity, and quietness, and a speedy wearisomeness 
of all war, hostility, and enmity to all them that bo 
our enemies, that we and they may' in one heart 
and charitable agreement praise Thy Holy Name 
an4i. reform our lives to Thy g<Mlly conunandment. 
And especially have an eye to this small Isle af 
Britain; and that which Avas begun by Thy great 
and infinite mercy and love to the unity and con- 
cord of both the nations, that the Scottishmen and 
we might hereafter live in one love and amity, knit 
into one nation by the most happy and godly mar- 
riage of the King's Miyesty, our Sovereign Lord, and 
the young Scottish Queen, whereunto provision and 
agreement hath been heretofore most firmly made 
by human order. Grant, Lord, that the same 
might go forwanl, and that our sons sons and all 
our posterity hereafter may feel the benefit and 
commodity thereof. Thy great gift of unity grant 
m our days. Confound all those that worketh 
against it. Let not their counsel prevail. Diminish 
their strength. Lay Thy sword of punishment upon 
them that interrupteth this godly peace ; or rather, 
convert their hearts to the better way, and make 
them embrace that unity and peace which shall be 
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most for Thy glory and the profit of lx)th tlic 
realms. Put away from us all war and Iwstility ; 
and if wo bo driven thereto, hold Thy holy and 
strong power and defence over us. Be our garrison, 
our shield and buckler ; and seeing wo seek but a 
perpetual amity and concord, and i)erformance of 
the quietness promised in Thy Name, pursue the 
same with us and send Thy holy angels to bo our 
aid, that either none at all, or else so little loss and 
effusion of Christian blood as can, be made thereby. 
Look not, Lord, upon our sins or the sins of our 
enemies what they deserve ; but have regard to Thy 
most plenteous and abundant mercy, which {msseth 
all Thy works, being so infinite ami marvellous." ^ 

The Protector was thus no advocate of war for 
the sake of war, for the purix)sc of exhibiting his 
powers, or of triumphing over a foe. Indeed ho 
refused to regard Scotland as a foe. Ho took his 
stand upon the man'iage ^treaty winch had been 
ratified by the Scots Parliament in 1543, and 
regarded that as the expression of the true mind 
of Scotlivnd. He insisted that the advantages of 
the union would bo not less for Scotland than they 
would bo for England!? and ho attributed tho re- 
pudiation of that treaty to tho influence of Mary 
of Guiso and Car^linal Uoaton, who wero as much 
traitors to the true interests of Scotland as thoy 
were instruments of the designs of the Guises. 
They and their adherents Avero tho enemy. Tho 
band of rufRans who then constituted tho nobility 
of Scotland Somerset knew to be amenable to 

> SiaU Papen, DomeHie, Edw. VI., vol. li. Na 6. 
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t 

two arguments only, gold and steel, and it was 
indeed these two arguments that carried the day 
against him. For the present, interest and prin- 
ciple alike compelled him to rely upon the small 
but growing body of Scots Protestants. A personal 
union of the two kingdoms was not likely to be 
successful while one was Roman Catholic and the 
other Protestant, and the conversion of Scotland 
was an essential feature in the Protector's scheme. 

This policy had been adopted to some extent 
by Henry VIIL, and one of the first acts of the 
new Government was to continue the payment of 
pensions to the English party in Scotland.^ En- 
deavours were also made with some success to win 
over new adherents, and several, including some 
noblemen, came in during the first few months of 
the reign,^ signing articles of agreement to the 
marriage between Edward and Mary. The castle 
of St. Andrews was still held by the murderers 
of Cardinal Beaton, and in March some English 
ships were ordered to sail from Holy Island to 
its relief.* . They appear, however, to have been 
captured and taken into Leith.^ The French party 
in Scotland was now supreme, and any disposition 
there may have been to consider the terms offered 
by England was counteracted by the zeal with which 

> AeU of the Privy Counea, ii. 12, 13. 

* State Pitperi, ScoUand, Bdw. VL, and StaU Papen, DometfiV, 
Kdw. VI., Addenda, toI. I 

* SMe Papert, SeoOand, Edw. VI., rol I No. 12; Selve, p. 110. 
Mr. Vronde hai reproached Somerset with making no efltort to save 
8u Andrews. 

« SlaU Papen, SeotUmd, Sdw. VI., }« 16. 
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tho new Govornmont of Franco supported its ad- 
herents. David Paniter, afterwards Bishop of Ross, 
and Sir Adam Ottcrbourne, two of the most able 
of them, had apparently come to an understanding 
with France on Scotland's behalf,^ and already, in 
March 1547, two French ships had arrived with 
munitions of war at Dumbarton.* They were but 
an advance-guani, and in May an expedition under 
the redoubtable Leo Strozzi, a kinsman of Mary of 
Guise, was preparing to sail for Scotland to capture 
St. Andrews, and, as the English bolreved, to carry 
oft' the young queen.'* Precautions had already lieen 
taken by the English Government; on 27th Febni- 
ary Andrew Dudley. Warwick's brother, hwl received 
directions to cruise in the North Sea/ and intercojit 
the French fleet. An engagement had taken place 
in March * in which the English wore* victorious, 
but Dudley failed to ston Strozzi, who in July 
passed within sight of Berwick with twenty galleys.* 
It was then reported that the young queen would 
return to France in them, and though the French 
party was not strong enough to accomplish this 
at the time, St. Andrews was taken. Encouraged 
by this promise and performance, the Scots took tho 
oifensive and captured the castle of Langholm, which 
was then in English hands.* A more important 

> Sclve. p. 123. 

« StaU Paperi, SetfOand, J. 10. . 

> Sdvo, pp. 16H, 161, 167. 168, 172, 173; Stat< Pifperi, Ihmttiic, 
Addenda, i. 10-24. 

* Aet$ of the Privy Council^ H. 44 ; StnU Papen, DomeHie^l iSL 
» Selve, p.118. 

• StaU Papcn, D&meaifi, Addenda, i. 24 (i.). 
' Ibid., Mve, p. 167. 
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result was the refusal of Somersets proposal to 
discuss terms of peace, for which ho appointed 
Tunstall and Kowes commissioners in July.* Before 
the end of that month the Scots had collected a 
large force on the Borders, which, taken with the 
French kinc^'s despatch of ships, Somerset construed 
as a threat of invasion.^ 
TiMinv». The English army had meanwhile been assembling 
at Berwick. A Heet under Edward, Lord Clinton, 
was to accompany the expedition. On 2 1st August 
Thomas, Lord Seymour, was appointed Lieutenant 
and Captain-General of the "South parts" during 
the Protectors absence, and Cranmer, St. John, 
Russell, Northampton, Paget, and the rest of the 
Council were left to conduct the management of 
aflairs in London.'' Warwick had already been sent 
to the Borders as lieutenant of the English forces. 
In vain had Somerset remonstrated with the Scots 
Government on its uncompromising attitude, and 
depicted to the French ambixssador the evils that 
war would entail on Scotland. In the commis- 
sion ho issued for the conduct of affairs during 
his absence, he complained that Arran and other 
Scots nol>les ha<l not only broken and repudiated 
treaties and engagements solemnly ratified by their 
Parliament, but had invaded Edward VI.'s dominions 
with an armed force and carried ofT prisoners.^ 
Similar accusations, coupled with arguments ad- 
vocating the union and appeals to the people of 
Scotland to declare in its favour, were sot forth 

> 8iaU Paperf^ SeoUand^ I 29, 31. > Solve, pp. 172, 173. 

* Ad$ of the Frivp OrnncU, ii. 115-119. « IhiH. 
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.^ in proclauifttions printed in I-iondon and scattered 
i bromlcast through Scotland by means of the Enj,dish 
^ adherents. The Protector made one hist vain elVort 
j to avoid bloodshed by inviting Scots envoys lo 
i negotiate at Berwick.* The Scots army greatly 
I outnumbered that which the English were putting 
f " inta the field, and they were confident of victory. 

Somerset left London on the 22nd or 2rird of 
August; and arrived at Newcastle on Saturday the 
27tli.^ On the following day a muster was held, 
and forty Scots gentlemen came in from the Low- 
hmds; an iUustration of the Protector's temper Wiis 
given on the same day, when he erected a new pair 
of gallows, and hanged a soldier for quarrelling and 
fighting. On the niorrow ho started for the Bonier, 
sleeping tliat night at Alnwick Castle. On the 
*iOtli, after an interview with Clinton at Bam- 
borough, ho reached Berwick. Norroy king of arms 
was then sent on to Edinburgh to explain to the 
Quecn-Dowager and Council that the Protector's 
invasion was only " to bring to gi)od eifect the 
godly purpose of the marriage between Edwanl VI. 
and Queen Mary, to show them the advantages 
of the match, and to tell them that, in case they do 
not yic^ld to the Protectors amicable proceedings, 
he will accomplish his pur|K)so by force."' Their 
reply was to speed the fiery cross through Scot- 

> Solve, p. 180. 

° raiten's Kxpedidtm into HeoOnnd^ 1548 (reprinted in Arber'i 
fCnylUk Oamer^ IH^) ; compare for the Scots account of the battle 
the IHwmal if OccurrenU (Bannatyne Club), pp. 44, 46; and 
Lesley, JiUtory (Bannatyne Club), pp. 105-199. 

> SiaU Paperi, SeoHund, Edw. VL, i. 53. 
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land. The nation was not, however, united in 
support of the French and Catholic cause; the 
Earl of Lennox, tho Earl of Both well, the Earl of 
Glcncaim, Patrick, Lord Gray, tho laird of Lanj,'- 
town, and others besides the Protestants were in 
correspondence with Somerset, and a large portion 
of the Scottish forces consisted of raw Irish levies^ 
brought by the Earl of Argyll. Disunion reigned 
in the Government ; Mary of Guise and Arran dis- 
trusted each other; both were opi)osed by largo 
sections of the nobility, and theso-'^dTvisions told 
fatally ui)on the conduct of tho campaign.^ 

Piakfa. The Protector crossed the Border *on Sunday the 

4th of September. On Monday the castle of 
Dunglass, near Dunbar, surrendered; the garrison 
was allowed to go its way, but the fortifications 
were blown up. The same fate befell Thornton, 
and on Tuesday the army inarched past Dunbar 
without waiting to attack it. Supported by the 
Hoet, it continued its route along the coast, and on 
9th September came in sight of the Scottish army. 
On that day Arran sent a message to Somerset, 
offering to allow him to return unmolested, as he 

I had " not done much hurt .in the country," and to 

discuss conditions of peace ; to which the Protector 
replied that the Governor had refused better tenns 
of i)eace than the English would ever give again. 
With the same envoy came a challenge from the 
Earl of Huntly, to decide the dispute by personal 

> <y. Hontly's sUtement to Selve ; be attribated tbe 8coU 
defeat to Armn's resolve to attack in spite of the opposition of 
bimself and others (8el?e, p. 218). 
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combat, or with ton or twenty cliampions. This 
challenge Somerset refused, having, lie said, no 
|K)wor to accept it, oimsidoring his office of Gover- 
nor of the king an<l Protector of his realms. On 
the morrow both sides prepared for battle. The 
Scots were in an almost impregnable i^sition; in 
their front was the river Ksk, with only one narrow 
bridge over it ; on their right was a marsh, and on 
their left the sea. This was, indeed, commanded by 
the English Heet, but the Scots were daily expect- 
ing ships from France, which should take the 
KngHsh in the rear, and complete their anticipated 
rout. Oil land the Scots numbered twenty-throe or 
twenty-five thousand to the Knglish twelve thousand 
infantry and four thousand cavalry, and so confident 
were the Scots of victory that tlie night before the 
battle they played at games of chance with their 
future prisoners' ransoms as the stakes. The same 
assurance led them, as it did a century later at 
Dunbar, to abandon their impregnable position, and 
attack the English before daybreak on the 10th. 
Crossing the Esk, they cndeavoure<l to turn the 
English left ; Grey was ordered to charge, but his 
cavalry broke against the Scottish lances. In 
their flight they threw into confusion the English 
infantry, and for the moment a Scottish victory 
seemed assured. But the Scottish line, which stood 
firm against Grey s horse, was broken by pursuit. 
Their advance exposed their right, which was 
turned by Warwick; at the same time the Pro- 
tector restored order to the English cavalry, and 
the field artillery came into play. The Scots became 
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confused and then panic-stricken, and, attacked in 
front and on the right, while the fire from' the fleet 
annoyed their left, they broke and fled. Their 
rout was complete, and six thousand Scots or Irish 
strewed the field before five o'clock, when the Pro- 
tector ordered a cessation of the pursuit. Fifteen 
hundred were taken prisoners, including the Earl 
of Huntly, the Scottish Chancellor.^ 

On the following day the English occupied Lcith 
without opposition. The Protector then sailed up 
the Firth of Forth, and secured the island of Inch- 
colm and fortress of Blackness, about ten miles 
above Edinburgh. Some ships that were too old 
to bo of any use were burnt in Leith harl)our, and 
the town itself was fired without. Patten says, 

> There are several contemporary accounts of the battle of Pinkie 
or Miuselburglu The most detailed is that of William Patten, 
which was printed by Kichard Grafton in June 1548. There arc 
two editions in the Uriti^th Museum, and itwns reprinted in 170S, 
and by Mr. Arber in 1880. It was largely incorporated in Ilolin- 
shed, whence it filtered into the pages of Mr. Froude. Patten was 
present throughout the campaign as an ofTicial in the Provost 
Marshal's court, Cecil being his colleague, and contributing, it is 
said, to Patten's account Another account by an eye>witncss is 
that of the Sleur de Derteville, which was published by the Banna- 
tyne Club in 1825. Derteville was one of the chief mercenaries in 
the English service ; he owned some, property in Alenfon, which 
was seised by the French king, who idso imprisoned his mother. 
But throughout he seems to have been playing a double game; 
he frequently gave Information to the French ambasFador, who 
entrusted him with money to bribe one of Paget's olerkf. Ho 
pretended to be anxious to return to the French service, and 
claimed a pension, and the restoration of his property ; but at the 
same time he was treated with great favour by the English 
Government i when he wais wounded on 7th September Somerset 
allowed him the use of his own surgeon and carriage, and Paget 
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the Protector's authorisation. Edinburgh, which ^- 
was defenceless, ,.was spared, and no attempt was 
made to occupy it, as the castle could only bo 
forced to surrender after a protracted siege. On 
Sunday the 18th the English army began, its 
retreat. Home Castle wjw occupied on the way, 
and both it and Roxburgh wore fortified. On the 
28th Scots envoys arrived with a promise to treat 
at Berwick within a week, and Warwick was left 
there to negotiate. On the following day Somerset 
crossed the Border into England, and proceeded to 
London, where ho arrived on the 8th of October, 
refusing the city's proposal for a triumphal entry. 
His siHJody departure has been variously inter- 
preted ; the French ambassador thought it was duo 

did him the honour of dining with him later. He was afterwards 
accused of being Somerset's instrument for the assassination of 
Warwick, and was put in the To^'er, but no further proceedings 
were taken against him. The accounts of two other ejre- witnesses 
are given in Selve*s correspondence, namely, of the Earl of llontlj 
and of Jean Kibaald, who is frequently mentioned by Patten ; 
like Berteville, he also gave information to Selve, and attempted 
to escape to France, but was arrested at Rye (Selve, pp. 220, 242, 
2H8, 317, 324, 3G2, 3G8). One or two deviations from Patten 
have been adopted from these other accounts; t.g, the number 
of the Scots slain given at about 12,000 by Patten seems incre- 
dible, seeing that the battle only began at one o'clock, and the 
cessation of the pursuit was ordered at five. Kibauld*s number, tiOOO 
or 7000, is much more probable, and the Scots loss was also fixed 
at that figure by the Earl of Huntly. Mr. Froude says, *< Multi- 
tudes of priests, at one time, it was said, as many as four thonsand, 
were among the slain." As this report originated in Patten, it may 
be as. well to give his exact words : '* Among tliem lay there many 
priests and *kirkmen/ as they call them ; of whom it was bruited 
among ns, that there was a whole band of a three or four thonsand ;. 
but we were afterwards informed that it was not altogether eo " 
(Patten, in Arber's EngU$k Cfamer, iii. 187, 128). 
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to a fear of tho declaration of war by Franco ; ^ it 
is also said that rumours or conspiracies against his 
authority in London had reached his ears, and tho 
attitude of the west was already causing anxiety.*- 
Or it may only have been to arrange for the coming 
session of Parliament, writs for which had been 
issued in September. 

From this time, either from choice or compulsion, 
Somerset adopted a different method of dcah'ng with 
Scotland. Possibly he thought that he had already 
given sufficient proof of the hopelessness of Scotland 
attempting to resist England by force, and that tho 
Scots would benefit by the lesson, and give ear to 
the proposals for peace he was willing to make. The 
victory of Pinkie was followed by tho adhesion of 
many Scots to the English caiisc,^ and the Protector 
brought back with him several prisoners among the 
nobles, of whom the Chancellor Huntly and the Earl 
of Bothwell were the most influential. These he 
treated with great consideration, in the hope that 
they would adopt as their own the cause of the 
English marriage. In case they refused, he thought 
ho hod hold enough over Scotland to enforce 
compliance with his will. Besides Inchcolm and 
Blackness* which controlled the Firth of Forth, a 
detachment of Clinton's fleet had captured Broughty 

> S6lvc,213. ^ 

' Leviefi, which had beeiuraised i^pareDtly for the Scottish inva- 
sion, had already been sent to the west ; perhaps this diversion of 
bis forces partly accounted for the speedy return of the Protector. 

' StaU Paperi, ScoUand, ii. 6, ia 

^ This must, of coarse, be distinguished from the Blackness near 
Boulogne. 
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Castle, which commftnded tho entrance to the Firth 
of Tay/ and a simultaneous incursion by Wharton 
and Lennox from the west Borders had resulted in 
the capture and fortification of several castles in 
Dumfriesshire;^ at the same time, the possession 
of Dunglass, Roxburgh, Home, and other castles 
mode tho oastorn Lowlands almost English terri- 
tory. Further strongholds were gradually acquired. 
Clinton's fleet, after reducing Broughty Castle, 
landed a force which occupied Arbroath and 
Dundee' in December 1547, and oflfers were mado 
for the surrender of St Andrews, St. John's (Perth), 
and even of Edinburgh."* In January Sir John 
Luttrell made some impression upon Aberdeen and 
Burntisland.^ In February concerted action was ar- 
ranged between Wharton on the west marches, Grey 
on tho east, and Sir Andrew Dudley from the basis 
of Broughty Castle. Wharton captured Dumfries, 
and Grey the Castles of Hailes, Yester, and Waugh- 
ton, but retreated precipitately on a false alarm 
of Wharton's total overthrow.^ He renewed his 
incursions in March and April, when Dalkeith, 
Musselburgh, and Dunbar were seized, and their 
fortifications destroyed. Haddington was captured, 
and made an almost impregnable stronghold in tho 

> Stau Paperif ^SeoUandf i. 56. Clinton wrote that in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dundee the people wonld be glad to tnbmit to Kdwafd 
YI. if it were not for the great men and the priesta. 

* SiuU Paperi, Dom., Kdw. VI., Addenda, i. 44-60. 

* StaU Papfti, SeoUand, ii. 64, 67, 61, 67. 

« Ibid., \l 47, UL 7, S. • Ibid., iii. 5. 

* Ibid., iii. 61, 63; SlaU Papen, Dom.^ Edw. VI., Addenda, U. 
17, 42, 69. 

h 
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English hands.^ Lauder and Newark Castles were 
also taken.' 
Propttii«c By the acquisition of these places Somerset sought 
■MHit lor not merely to put pressure on the Scots Government. 
Each was designed as a centre for missionary cflorts 
to convert Scotland to the virtues of Protestantism 
and the benefits of the English marriage. Wherever 
the English armies went, they dissolved monasteries, 
and set up Bibles in the churches.^ " Those friars 
I who have taken the* oath and reUnquished the Bishop 
of Rome [arc] to be cherished and advised to leave 
off the habit and put themselves into secular wce<1s, 
and conform to godly and Christian professions ; 
and if any of them are able to preach, to do so, and 
expose the abuses which have crept in among them." * 
It was also suggested that if church lands were dis- 
tributed among the nobility it would soon lead to 
the eradication of pajmmm in Scotland ; ^ and the 
oath administered to all who adopted the English . 
cause was that they would serve the King of England, 
renounce the Bishop of Rome, do all in their power 
to advance the king's marriage with the Queen of 
Scotland, to take his part, and refrain from assisting 
his enemies.* Nor was this missionary enterprise 
tatirely without success. The English captains fre- 
quently reported a desire from the common people 

1 8iaU Paperi, StoUand, ir. iL 19 ; IhmeHie, Addenda, ii. 62, ill. 7 ; 
BriUsfa Maseam AddiL MSS., 32067 ; MamiUon Papen, vol U. 

* StaU Paper$, SeoOand, Edw. VI., iii. 12, in 4. 

* SiaU Papert, Dom., Bdw. VL, Addenda, I 40, GO, iL li: 
« Md, 44 ; rf. Selve, p. 233. 

• StaU Papcn, Fareign,,lRdw. VI., L 116. 

• Aflte Paptn, Jkm.f Bdw. VI., Addenda, i. 46. 
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for good preachers " and Bibles and Testaments and 
other good English books of Tyndale's and Frith's 
translation." ^ On the west marches there were said 
to bo daily suits to be allowed to serve the king,- 
and Huntly told Odct de Solve that Grey could ride 
in safety anywhere he liked throughout the Low- 
lands with but a small bodyguard, consisting mostly 
ofvScots.^ 

Political went with religious instruction, and in 
January 1547-8 the Protector wrote an epistle to 
the people of Scotland.* He once more pointed out 
the advantages to Scotland of the union, and the 
dangers which would threaten tlieir liberties if they 
chose a Frenchman as husband to their queen. His 
object, he said, was " not to conquer, but to hauo in 
amitie; not to wynne by force, but to conciliate by 
loue ; not to spoyle and kil, but to sane and kepe ; not 
to disseuer and diuorce, but tc» ioyne in marriage from 
high to low, both the realmcs, to make of one Isle 
one rcalme in loue, amitie, coneorde, peace, and chari- 
tie. . . . We intend not to disherit your Quoene, 
but to make her heirs inheritors also to England. 

. 1 SlaU Paperi, Scotland, Bdw. VI., ii. 26. 

' State Paptr$, Dom., Bdw. VI., Addenda,!. 39. 

' SeWe, p. 261. 

* '* An Epistle or Exhortation to nnitio and peaoo sent from the 
Lorde Protector ... to theNobilitie ... of Scotlande" (printed 
simultaneously in English and Latin bjr Reynold Wolfe. London, 
1548. Svo. It was reprinted in 1872 for the Eariy English Text 
Society under Dr. J. A. H. Murray's editorship). This epistle, 
says Dr. Murray, ** differs greatly from the manifestoes that had 
preceded it in its moderation of tone, persuasive reasoning, and 
omission of all claims to suprenaacy OTer Scotland ** (E.RT.&, 187S, 
p. cxxi). 
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• • • Thcso viiin foares and phantasies of expulsion of 
your nacion, of chaungyng the lawes, of makjmg a 
conquest, bee driuen into your heddes of tho^e who 
indeede had rather you were all conquered, spoylcd, 
and slain, then thei would lose any poynte of their 
will, of theyr desire of rule. If wee two being made 
one by amitie bee most hable to defend us against 
all nacions; and hauyng the sea for wall, nuitual 
loue for garrison, and God for defence, should make 
, so noble and well agreeing a monarchy, that neither 
in peace we may be ashamed nor in warro afraid of 
any worldly or forrein power ; why should not you 
be OS desirous of the same, and haue as much cause 
to reioyse at it as we ? " 

He then proceeded to justify his invasion of 
Scotland on two grounds; firstly, Mary had been 
solenmly promised in marriage to Edward, and 
secondly, his object was to prevent all possibility of 
war between the two realms in the future. War, he 
said, was " on extreme refuge, to atteigno right and 
reason emonges Christian men. If any man may 
rightfully make battaill for his espouse and wife; 
the daughter of Scotland was by the greate scale of 
Scotlapd promised to the son and heire of England.^ 
If it bee lawfull by God's lawe to fight in a good 
querrell, and for to make peace ; this is to make an 
ende of all warres, to conclude an etemall . and 
perpetuall peace.'' 

No reconl has been discovered of, the full details 
of the plan of union which Somerset had in his 
mind, but the indications that have survived suggest 
1 By the treaty of 12tfa Mwrch 1543. See p. 145. 
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that it ombcKlicd not a few of the conditions upon 
which union was eventually accomplished, and upon 
which alone it was |)ossible. It has been already 
remarked that Somerset, realising the natural objec- 
tion of Scots to the terms Kngland and English, 
proposed to abandon their use, and style the united 
kingdom the Empire, and its sovereign the Em- 
jieror of Great Britain. Scotland was to retain her 
autonomy. "For jwlioy," he said — and the political 
wisdom of the remark is worthy of Burke — " must in 
sunclry places of necessity require sundry laws," and ^ 
ho quoted as an example the Emperor's dominions 
which under one sovereign enjoyed separate legal 
systems. Free trade was to ])q established l>etween 
the two kingdoms, and all laws prohibiting the *' in- 
terchange of marriage" were to hd abolished. 

The only obstacle, wrote Wharton, to the accora- 
plisliment of the " godly jmrpose "^ was now the 
nobility,' and many of them were influenced by the 
successes of the English and the tendency among 
the conunon people to adopt both Protestantism 
and the cause of the union. Lennox, Glencairn, and 
Bothwell had been adherents of the English cause 
Ixjforo Pinkie, but towards the end of the year some 
of its more pronounced opponents begiui to waver. 
Argyll declared himself a favourer of the English, 
and on the strength of his professions received a 
liberal grant of money;- John Hamilton, sheriff of 
Clydesdale and brother of the Governor Arran, came 
over to the same side, and also John Maxwell, who 

» SiaU Papen. Ihm., Bdw. VI., Addenda, I. 49. 

• SiaU Papen, SeaUand, Bdw. VI., iii. 63, 60, 77 ; SelT6, p. 803. 
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took sorvico under Wharton. Even Angus, in reply 
to a request that he would " set forward the godly 
purpose/' wrote that he trusted that Somerset would 
oonsider it sufficient that ho had sent his seal and 
handwriting, which he had never broken or intended 
to break,^ while his brother Sir George Douglas 
undertook to persuade Mary of Guise to entrust her 
daughter to English hands. Huntly, the most in- 
fluential of all, offered to negotiate the marriage on 
conditions, and was declared by Sclve to have been 
empowered by Arran to promise the same on his 
behalf unless France would give Scotland ample aid 
and declare war on England.*^ 
TiMatttt«d0 The success of Somersets policy, however, de- 
pended upon two circumstances over which he had 
little or no control. One was tranquillity at home, 
and the other was absence of interference from 
Franco. On both of these he reckoned, but in 
vain. Tranquillity at home was perhaps beyond 
any man s power, in the social crisis that was ap- 
proaching, to command; and French abstention 
could only bo secured by purchase or compulsion. 
Purchase Somerset had tried by the offer of Bou- 
logne, but French terms were higher than any one 
in the Protector's unstable position could afford to 
pay. On compulsory abstention Somerset counted, 
because he was confident that before next summer 
there would be war between France and the Pope 
on one side, and the Emperor on the other.' There 

> SiaUPaptn, Dom., Bdw. VI.. Addenda, i.59; Seoiland^iii. m (ii.). 

• SelTe, pp. 224, 247. 

* /6Mi, pp. 219, 302. 
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was sufficient ground to justify this expectation, but 
though Franco and the Empire were on the brink 
of war, the outbreak was delayed long enough to 
enable Henry II. to interfere with decisive effect in 
the Protector's Scottish project. 

U^on the French decision hung the issue of the 
day. Arran would accept the Protector's tenns un- 
less France would dcclaro war or render Scotland 
efficient aid. The Scots nobles would do the same 
for the sake of what they, could get out of it — 
unless Franco made a higher bid. Gold and steel 
were to them arguments more powerful than the 
welfare of Scotland, and the English sword would 
carry the day unless enough French gold was forth- 
coming to turn the balance. Ono and all they had 
made their adherence a matter of bargain.^ Arran 
was to have a dukedom, and the hand of Mary or 
Elizabeth for his son. |Iuntly demanded one of 
the Protector's daughters, release from his ransom, 
and his appointment as Royal Lieutenant in his 
shire. Bothwell wanted to marry Mary, Elizabeth, 
or the Duchess of Suffolk, but was contented 
with a pension of three thousand crowns and the 
offer of Anne of Cloves.^ Glencairn's desire was not 
a wife but lands, and John Maxwell, who had joined 
the English because his suit for Lord Henries' 
daughter had been refused,^ became a patriot again 
when Arran yielded; and took the occasion of 

Wharton's raid in March 1547-8 to turn his arms 

/ 

* Cy. Tjtler. IliU, of Scotland, 

* 8elv«, p. 230 ; cf. SUiie Papers, SeoUand, i. 69. 

* Sluie Papen, Dom,, Sdw. VI., Addenda, iL 69. 
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a<j[ainst his comrades and join the onomy. One and 
all tko Scots nobles promised service to both kings at 
once, and the English Government may have been 
as perplexed as Solve confessed he was to know 
which oath they meant to keep. Probably, how- 
ever, Somerset knew that the oath they would keep 
would be the one they had sworn to him who 
should prove to have the longest purse and heaviest 
sword. Arran became Duke of Chritelherault ; 
Bothwoll claimed a pension of two thousand crowns 
from Henry, and Huntly an even larger sum. The 
French Government grasped the situation, and when 
in December 1547 some French ships arrived off 
Dumbarton they brought '* as much money as would 
wage ten thousand Scot&" * 
Mp^ Ships and men, however, did more than gold. 
Immediately after Pinkie, France gave the Scotjj 
specifio assurance of aid, and Warwick, with his 
fellow-commissioners appointed to discuss the terms 
of peace, waited in vain for the Scots envoys." On 
29th December the French ships arrived off Dum- 
barton with Paniter, the Scots envoy, La Chapelle, 
the French conunander, sixty captains, and thirty 
thousand crowns.' La Chapelle apologised for his 
delay, but excused himself on the ground that 
" God was too much an English God, for He had 
held them long from that realm after their appoint- 
menti by contrary winds." ^ In January 1648 a con- 

> SMe Papen, SecUand^ IL 68. 

• ibid., 1. 60. 

* Siatt Papen, Jhm., Edw. VI., Addenda, i. 61. 
« IbuL il 2. 
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vcntion at Stirling suggested the marriage of Queen 
Mary with the Dauphin. On 20th February 
Wliarton was ordered to take the offensive iigainst 
Angus, whose estates had been spared, but who had 
now made default. Wharton obeyed, but at the 
critical moment Maxwell played the traitor, and on 
2nd March Dumfries surrendered to the Scots.^ 
Arrangements were made for the delivery of Dunbar, 
Edinburgh, and Dumbarton into French hands, and 
for the conveyance of Queen Mary to France. The 
English were compelled to abandon Inchcolm after 
destroying the fortifications, and thoy had already 
left Blackness. At the end of January, Dundee was 
regained by Argyll," and the tide of success seemed 
definitely to have turned against the English. More 
French aid was on the way. Early in June another 
French fleet, slipping by the English sliips which 
had been stationed at Newcastle in March to inter- 
cept their passage, landed some men at North 
Berwick, and on 16th June disembarked the re- 
mainder, numbering some ten thousand, at Leith. 
It then set sail for Broughty Castle, from which the 
English still threatened Dundee.* 

It was now tin open struggle between England 
on the one hand and France and Scotland on the 
other, Imt it was not an uneven match. England 
had before then been victorious over the same com- 
bination, and she still possessed able leaders and 
excellent fighting men. The successes during 1548 

1 SMe Paptf, Ihm,, Edw. VI., Addenda, ii. 11, 17, 22, 42, 60. 
' StaU Papers, ScoUand, ill. 27 (i.). 
* SkUe Papers, Addenda, iv. 86. 
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wero not all on ono side, and, granted peace at home 
and tenacity of purpose, the English might yet have 
carried the day. Their enemies were by no means 
united ; the Scots might hate English domination, 
but they did not love the French, and the thought 
of French soldiers holding Dumbarton and Edin- 
burgh was bitter. The Protector told Odct de 
Solve that he did not care how many soldiers 
the French king sent to Scotland, as they would 
only eat up the country and incur the hatred of the 
Scots,^ while the English were well able to hold 
what they possessed. Nor had the French beenv 
long in Edinburgh before a bloody affray between 
them and the citizens bore out the truth of Somer- 
set's words.^ The Parliament which on 7th July 
agreed to the French marriage, and proposed the 
immediate sending of Mary to France, was held in 
the presence of the French army, and was scantily 
attended.' Angus, Somerville, and other lords held 
aloof, and the declaration of the French king, that 
ho would come to Scotland with forty thousand 
men and stay till it was either French or English/ 
was not calculated to soothe the fears of such as 
were anxious for the independence of their country. 
The French help had not, moreover, been so success- 
ful as was hoped. The ships that had gone off 
to capture Broughty Castle were compelled to re- 
turn without effecting their purpose. The possession 

1 SeWe, p. 32S. 

* Lesley, pp. 217, 218 ; BUU, Original LeUers, 3rd Series, iiL 
»2-30a 

* Lesley, p^ 209. 

« 8UU€ Popen, Dom., Bdw. VL, Addenda, Ul. 8 (L), 0. 
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of Haddington gavo the English command of the 
country right up to the gates of Edinburgh; the 
wbolo available forces of Scots and French com- 
bined laid siege to it in June, but the French 
refused to assault until the Parliament which \vas 
held under its walls ratified the proposal of marriage 
between Mary and the Dauphin. That did not 
ensure the success of their attack, and a brilliant 
defence was followed by an equally brilliant relief, 
which enabled Haddington to hold out until the 
advance of Lord Slirewsbury, the new Lord Warden, 
com})elIed the raising of the siege.^ Nor was this 
all. In July an English fleet under Clinton arrived 
at Holy Island, and on the 30th it started for the 
Firth of Forth. In the first week in August it 
burnt twelve French ships in the harbour of Leith, 
and drove the rest to seek protection far up the 
riven Proceeding ndrthwacds it recaptured Dundee, 
attacked St. Ninian s and Montrose, and ravaged 
Angus and Fife. It was little wonder that '*tlio 
Governor repented of his covenant with Franco." 
and was in the ix)sition of one '* that holdeth a wolf by 
the ears, in doubt to hold and in danger to let go." ^ 

Meanwhile the young queen had been transportcil Mary.OMM 
to France. The French ambassador in London ti»MiSf«« 
had recommended this step in December 1547,^' 
not indeed as a preliminary to the marriage, but 

' See many letfters aboQt the siege from Sir Thomas PlUmer and 
other captains, in British MxutnnCAddiL MSS,, 32667 ; SimU Pmpen, 
iMm,, Edw. VI., Addenda, ii. 62, iii. 3, 8, 9 ; Stete Pa/im, ScolUmd, 
Kdw. VI., iv. 20, 21, 22» 23, 35, 47, 49, G3, 64, 69^120; IHumtil of 
Occurrtnti, pp. 47, 48 ; Lesley, p^ 206. 

* StaU Paperi, StoOand, iv. 119. 
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in order that France might be able to exact a high 
price when the English sought peace. The designs 
of the French Government, however, went further 
than Odet imagined, and the conveyance of Queen 
Alary to France had been the principal object of 
the despatch of French ships to Scotland. A month 
earlier the Protector had learnt from his agents in 
Scotland that preparations were being made for 
her embarkation and the transference of the chief 
, strongholds to French hands. The Governor's last 
scruples were removed by the grant of the Duchy 
of Chatelherault, and the thirty thousand crowns 
the French ships brought salved the conscience 
of many others. Even Huntly was, according to 
Selve, made a true Scot again by a French pension. 
In February 1547-8 Mary was transferred from 
Stirling to Dumbarton, and in July she embarked 
on a French galley. For some days it remained 
at anchor in the Clyde, but on the 7th of August 
it sailed for Brest, where it arrived on the loth. 
On the 11th of October Mary arrived at St. Ger- 
mains, and negotiations were at once commenced 
for her betrothal to the Dauphin. 
V In the presence of this hnmediato danger, Somer- 
SSie'iSadai Set took a step which has been always misdated 
and given an entirely false significance. The con- 
ventional accoimt is that Somerset, not content 
with Henry YIII.'s demands for a marriage union 
between England and Scotland, revived Edward I.'s 
obsolete claims to feudal suzerainty, and entered 
upon his Scottish policy with these grandiose and 
arbitrary ideas. This view involves a twofold mis- 
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conception. In the first place, it was not Somerset 
but Henry VIIL who revived England's feudal claims 
over Scotland, and he revived not merely Edward I/s 
claim to suzerainty, but Edward I/s claim to sove* 
rci<(nty as well. In statute 35 Henry VIII. cap. 
27, James V. is described as "the late prctenscd 
king of Scotland," and Henry is declared to have 
a " right and title to the crown and realm of Scot- 
land." In the same year (1543) the king's printer 
issued a "Declaration . . . wherein apperoth the 
trewe and right title that the kinges most royall 
majesty hath to the souerayntie of Scotland," and 
the Scots lords taken at Solway Moss were forced 
to take an oath upholding the same before they were 
released. Probably nothing did so much to set the 
Scots against the English marriage as this implied 
denial of the right of Mary to be their queen, for if 
James V. was only a ** prctenscd king," his daughter 
was in no better case. The revival of the feudal 
claim was thus the work of Henry VIIL, and to 
him belongs the opprobrium heaped upon the Pro- 
tector for a policy which was not his. Indeed, 
when he began his Scottish enterprise ho dropped 
the feudal claim altogether, and based his case 
upon the marriage treaty of 1543, and upon the 
advantages which union would bring to both the 
realms. When he alludes to James V. he calls 
him not a *' pretensed king " but a '' prince of much 
excellence." He would never have impugned Mary s 
title had she merely refused Edward VI.'s offer, and 
married a Scottish noble or a prince whose position 
was not a inenaco to England. But the immediato 
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prospect of her marriage to the heir of the French 
monarchy, the danger of France becoming supreme 
in Scotland, and through Scotland exercising a 
powerful influence over Ireland, and of thus encir- 
cling England with a hostile ring, created an entirely 
diflierent situation. Such an eventuality nmst be 
prevented at all costs, and in the interests of both 
countries alike. There may have been no legal 
justification for the revival of this claim, but its 
justification on the grounds of political necessity 
was as conclusive as any plea of expediency could 
make it. That Somerset saw this danger and sought 
to prevent it is as creditable to him as its total 
neglect by his two successors is discreditable to 
them. Rather than submit to such an act of 
aggression the Protector was resolved either to set 
up an English claimant to the throne of Scotland 
or to assert Edward VI.'s sovereignty over the whole 
island, as Edward I. had done when Balliol failed 
to satisfy his conception of a vassal's duties. These 
were the motives that impelled him to revive 
the feudal claim. In September 1548 he directed 
Sir John Mason to search the records for this 
purpose,^ and on .14th October he informed the 
French ambassador of what he had done, declar* 
, ing at the same time that if the French marriage 
took place he would send aid to the rebels .in 
Ouienne — a province, he significantly hinted, which 
had once belonged to England.' 

^ Aett of the Privy Counctl, ii. 225 ; Mason's collections arc extant 
in Brit. Mas. AddiL M88. 6128 % </ also Brit Mua. iZoyol MSS. 18, 
A. xuvii, li, B. tL 

• 8oWe, pp. 457, 468 ; of. SStele P^fen, Forcufn, Bdw. VI., i. 712. At 
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Want of time, means, and opportunity, however, wnmmd 
prevented the Protector from pursuing his enter- ui^ 
prise against the union of Scotland with France, p 
The English maintained their ground at Hadding- 
ton, Broughty Castle, lloxburgh, Dunglass, and 
elsewhere throughout the spring and summer of 
1540. The nobles of Scotland were still many 
of them wavering, and others renewing their allegi- 
ance to the English cause. Irritation against Franco 
was increasing, and Protestantism made slow and 
silent but steady progress among the lower orders.* 
Time was still on the side of the Protector's policy, 
if it could be pursued with tenacity and without 
interruption. But the rebellions at homo rendered 
it impossible to prosecute the Scottish enterprise 
with any vigour. For the time the Protector had 
to content himself with defending what he held 
with what troops ho could spare from the .west and 
the cast. Almost immediately after the danger in 
those quarters had passed away, the Protector was 
deposed. His successors were careless of everything 
except the maintenance of themselves in power, and 
they abandoned Scotland to Franco. 

the same time there was published *'An Epitome of the Title 
that the King*8 Maiestie of Englande hathe to the Soueraigntio of 
Scotlande" (reprinted with other tracts, KE.T.a 1872). 

^ For the progress of the English party in Scotland see the 
Comfiaynt of Sentland^ 1549, written bj an adherent of the French, 
to counteract the English influence (reprinted E.E.T.8.1 1872). It 
is stated that from thirty to fifty thousand Scots had become 
adherents to the English cause. One of them was James Henryson 
or Harrison, whose work in favour of the union mentioned in the 
SliiU Papcrt (ScotUnd, iv. 67, 68) as "The Godly and Golden Book 
for Concorde of England and Scotland," is printed with the Cbiii- 
jiayntofSeoOoHd (E.E.T,a 1872). 
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But though tho Protector 8 policy was reversed, 
it does not follow that it was a wrong policy or 
that it eventually failed. It is a self-evident pro- 
|x>sition that England's true interests lay in a 
marriage between Edward VI. and Mary, Queen of 
* Scots, rather than in a marriage alliance with 
France, which Warwick proposed, or with Spain, 
which Mary eiFecte<l. The conversion of Scotland 
to Protestantism and reliance on a Protestant party 
were no less indispensable. Union could only be 
established on a Protestant basis, and though, 
when Warwick made peace with Scotland^ an(V 
relinquished every object for which Somerset had 
striven, the Protector's efforts seemed to have been 
utterly vain, yet in reality they fostered the elements 
which eventually produced success. The English 
occupation sowed tho seeds of the Reformation in 
Scotland, and though that cause seemed for the 
monient to be identified with an anti-national party, 
it forced the Roman Catholics into the arms of 
France; and then in turn the Roman Catholic 
cause became linked with that of French domina- 
tion. National sentiment was evoked against it, 
) the Protestant became the national party, and Knox, 

j the proteg(S of Somerset, the national hero. When 

j Northumberland and Mary had given place to 

Elizabeth, it was her support of this party which 
: enabled it to expel the French and become the 

dominant religious party in Scotland; and thus 
was removed the difference of religion which was 
the most fatal obstacle to union between the two 
realms. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE PROTECTOH AND THE LORD UIOII ADMIRAL 

Of all tho events connected with Somerset's. Pro- 
tectorate, the attainder of his brother Thomas, 
Baron Seymour of Sudeley and Lord High Admiral 
of England, was the most tragic. It did more 
ahnost than anything else to weaken his position 
and underniine his popularity, and it has given 
occasion for the most reckless accusations against 
the Protectors character. Sympathy with the 
AdjniraFs fate has led to ^ tho assumption that 
the cliarges against him were false, and that they 
wore concocted by the Protector to rid himself 
x)( a dangerous rival and inconvenient critic of 
his policy. 

The Admiral was some two or three years younger 
than the Protector, and like him he had enjoyed 
considerable favour and held various employments 
under Henry VIII.^ As early as 1530 he had been 
attached to tho embassy of Sir Francis Bryan to 
the French court, but it was not until tho marriage 
of one of his sisters to Henry VIII., and another to 

* These details are gathered from the LeUer$ andPapen c/Henty 
Vl/f. ; see also a I4f^ of Seywumr, privately printed bjr Sir John 
Maclean in 1869, and Mrs. Dent's J ntMi2« of Wineheomhe and Suddey. 

177 J- 
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CromweU's son, that ho caino into any prominence. 
In 1537 ho became a Gentleman of tho Privy 
Chamber to Henry VIIL, and was enriched by 
numerous grants from the lands of dissolved monas- 
teries. In July 1538 the Duke of Norfolk proposed 
that he should marry his daughter Mary, widow of 
Henry's illegitimate son, the Duke of Richmond. 
The proposal was renewed towards the end of the 
reign, but Surrey's haughty spirit could ill brook 
tho union of his sister with one whom he regarded 
as an upstart. On the failure of these proposals 
Seymour sought the hand of Catherine Parr, then 
the widow of Lord Latimer, but his suit was soon 
balked by that of a more powerful rival, the king 
himself. Meanwhile Seymour was gaining experi- 
ence in diplomacy and war. In 1538 he accom- 
panied Sir Anthony Browne on an embassy to tho 
French court, and in the following year he was one , 
of the lords and gentlemen who went to Calais 
to meet Anne of Cloves and conduct her to her 
capricious spouse.* In the summer of 1540, when 
Henry VIIL was on the brink of war with France 
and Scotland, Seymour was despatched to seek help 
from Ferdinand, King of Hungary and brother of 
Charles V., and to onlist mercenaries f0flhe English 
service. In this distant land he had the rare ex- 
perience of seeing something of the'ivar between 
the Turks and Hungary, which ho described in ^is 
letters to the king. He remained attached to 
Ferdinand's court for two years, and immediately 
after his return in October 1542 he was once more 
* Ckf9nUUtfCaUi$, Camdan Society, pp. 16S, 17? 
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sent to levy mercenaries in Gemi.any. Early in 
lots he was commissioned with Dr. Nicholas Wotton 
to the court of the Regent of the Netherlands,* but 
he soon exchanged this peaceful occupation for the 
pursuit of war, and when in June hostilities broke 
out between France and the allied jiowers, England 
aud Charles V., Seymour was appointed second in 
coiiunand to Sir John Wallop in the English army 
in the Netherlands, which was to co -operate with 
Charles's forces in invading France. He acquitted . 
himself with credit, and participated in the capture 
of several French strongholds. After a mission to 
the Regent of the Netherlands, the illness of Wallop 
placed the command of the division in Seymour's 
hands, and in this capacity he reduced Bohaine. 
In the .April of 1544 Seymour was appointed 
Master Gunner of England, and throughout the 
following summer he served m France. In October 
he was made aduiiral of the fleet which was directed' 
to revictual Boulogne, and then await the French 
ships in mid-channel. But the chance of distinguish- 
ing himself by a naval victory was frustrated by 
storms which compelled the French fleet to remain 
in harbour. During the year 1545 he was actively 
employed in the defence of England against the 
French invasion, but he saw little actual fighting. 
For the greater part of the time he was in charge 
of/tho fortifications along the Kentish coast; but 
in August he was present at Portsmouth at the 
review of the English fleet, which was disastrously 
signalised by the capsizing of the Mary Base: In 
1 SMe Papert, ISIK), toL ix. paaiw^ 
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September he was sent back to guard the Narrow 
Seas, but the French fleet never came into action, 
and finally dispersed. In October 154G he was 
elected one of the commissioners for the difficult 
and abortive task of endeavouring to settle the 
limits of the English Palp in France, and the 
question of what fortifications wore to be i)cr- 
niitted at Boulogne.^ His services were amply 
rowurlod with large grants of land, situated chioHy 
on the Welsh marclies, but iuohuling also Sudoloy 
Castle. Five days before Henry's death, ho was 
sworn a member of the Privy C!ouncil. Henry also 
left liim £200, and directions that he should be 
made a baron, and appointed him one of the twelve 
assistant executors of his will. On 16 th February 
154G-7 he was accordingly created Baron Seymour 
of Sudeley, and on the following day he became 
a Knight of the Garter and Lord High Admiral in 
place of Warwick, who succeeded Somerset as Lord 
Great Chamberlain. At Edwards coronation he' 
was ranked first of the six knights who chal- 
lenged all comers on the kings behalf, and m the 
evening the court dined at his house, where the 
Council frequently met during the first two years 
of the reign.' When the executors and assistant 
executors were merged into one body, Seymour 
became an influential member of the new Privy 
Council, and when Somerset mentioned to Solve 
that before he could hope to carry the proposed 
cession of Boulogne he must gain the support of 
0Q6 or two members of the Council, St. John and 
> Sdfe, pp. 47, 181. 
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Soyinour- wore the two he particularly mentioned.^ 
His position as Lord High Admiral was one of 
considerable importance, and during Somerset's 
absence in Scotland, his brother was appointed 
Lieutenant - General of the South, in preference 
to others like Russell, who had seen far more 
service.'' 

Nevertheless Seymour was profoundly discon< 
tented with his own and jealous of his brother's r**** "* 
{Kisition, and from the beginning of the reign ho 
sot himself to undermine the Protectors authority, 
stopping short of nothing, however prejudicial it 
might be to the kingdom at large or perilous to 
himself. His first proceeding was to cast about for 
a wife whose position and pro^x^rty would further 
his designs. According to the French ambassador 
he tried Anne of Cloves, the Princess Mary, and 
then the Princess Elizabetli.'^ The first of these 
attempts would have been comparatively innocuous, 
but the last, had it succeeded, and had Seymour 
effected it without the Councirs leave, would have 
deprived the princess, by the terms of Henry's will, of 
her claim to the succession. But if these intentions 
were real they came to nothing, and Seymour re- 
newed his suit for the hand of Catherine Parr, now 
a widow for the third time. The marriage wa8Ui»i 
arranged so secretly that no record has survived of c 
its exact date, but it was certainly accomplished 
before the end of May 1547 ; it followed, it was 

> Selve, p. 200. * AcUeftke Privy CauneU, il. 115-119. 

' Sclvo, pp. 164, 165; Wood, leiUn </ Jioytd ami iNmdrwtu 
ladies, ill. 191, 19S. 
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alleged, so soon upon the king's death that a child 
born to Seymour might have been represented as 
Henry's issue and dissensions have arisen as to the 
future succession to the crown. In any case it was 
an aggressive step to take without consulting the 
Council or the Protector, and Somerset was naturally 
much annoyed.^ It at once involved the Admiral 
in disputes with his brother and his brother s wife. 
The duchess, a proud and arrogant woman, could not 
tolerate the precedence of the wife of her husband s 
younger brother, and the quarrels between these two 
ladies were popularly believed to have been the 
original cause of the ill-feeling between the two 
brothers. Seymour also made, on his wife's behalf, 
another claim which the Protector refused to ac- 
knowledge. The Admiral maintained Jlkskt the 
jewels his wife had possessed as queen were her 
personal property, and should remain in Lcr posses- 
sion; and after her death he oven declared that 
they had become rightfully his. Tho^ Protector 
held, on the other hand, that they were Crown 
property, and had descended on King Henry's death 
^ to his son, King Edward. 
Auit«ik These trivial disputes were only one indication 
bSSiMKt^ of Seymour's temper, and it soon manifested itself 
in a much more serious direction. He searched 
the records of previous Protectorates, and came to 
the conclusion that when there had been two 
uncles of a king during his minority, authority had 
been shared between them : one had been Protector 
and the other Gbvemor of the king's person. He 
> Ukrfurif RmaUu ^Sdmrd K/.» Bozburghe Clab, p. 215. 
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therefore contended that ho was entitled to the 
latter office, and that his brother had no right to 
monopolise l^th. This idea led him into a course 
of reckless opposition to his brother's Government, 
When the Protector offered him the command of 
the fleet which was to co-operate with the army in 
the invasion of Scotland, ho refused it, and used his 
position as Lieutcnant-General of the South, which 
Somerset then conferred upon him, to intrigue i 
against his brother's authority while he was away, j 
Similarly he again refused the command of the fleet 
for Scotland in July 1548,^ and Clinton, the vice- 
admiral, was once more appointed to take his place. 
When Sir William Sharington asked why he did 
not go, he replied that " it was good abiding at 
home to make merry with one's friends in the 
country,"* and Throckmorton gave him sound ad- 
vice when he said that if he " w^ere wise or politic 
ho would now become a new manner of man both 
in heart and service, for the world began to talk 
very unfavourably of him, both for his slothfiilness 
to serve and his greediness to get." ' Again, when 
Somerset, with a view to providing for the king's 
necessities and checking the enormous extension of 
sheep-fanning, proposed a tax of 2d. for every sheep, - 
Seymour told the Marquis of Dorset he would never 
give in to it.* 

This general factiousness soon crystallised into a his 

^ Sir John Madean erroneooslj states that Sejmonr was in com* 
mand of the fleet on this occa&ion, bot the Scottish State Papeis 
prove beyond doubt that the commander was Clinton. 

s Jia^/ietd MSS^ L 303. > Jbid., I 267. « Ibid., I 800. 
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systematio endeavour to upset his brother's authority. 
He now began to insinuate himself into the boy- 
king's favour, and this he endeavoured to accom- 
plish by supplying him liberally with pocket-money, 
and hinting that his uncle treated him badly in 
"giving him nothing for play or to give his ser- 
vants." He also bribed several of the attendants 
about the king's person. When he thought ho had 
made sufficient progress in the king's graces to 
counteract his brother's influence, Seymour formed 
a plan for ousting him from power. The king was 
to be declared old enough and able to rule by 
himself without the intervention of a Protector. 
Edward himself deposed that the Admiral had told 
him "he must now take upon himself to rule, for 
ho was able enough as well as other kings/' while 
Sharington heanl Seymour say that he would never 
consent to the king's being kept a ward until he was 
eighteen years of age. The Admiral himself con- 
fessed that he had once said to the king that he 
trusted within three or four years ho would ** bo 
the ruler of his own things; and should by that time 
help his men himself to such things as fell in his 
gift." To render his influence over the king more 
secure, Edward was to marry L«'idy Jane Grey, whom 
the Marquis of Dorset " had given wholly to him 
[the Lord Admiral] upon certain covenants that 
were between them." The " covenant " was a bribe 
of two thousand pounds which Seymour gave Dorset 
to be allowed to retain Lady Jane in his own house- 
hold, where she lived for some years: 

But influence over the young king was of no avail 
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so long as the Protector s patent, which granted him 
that ofSco until Edward was eighteen, remained in 
force, and the next object was to get that revoked. 
Seymour and Dorset voted in the Lords against its 
confirmation by Parliament, but they were the only 
peers who did so, and some other expedient had to 
be thought of. This was a fresh patent which 
limited the duration of the Protectorate to the boy- 
king's pleasure ; * when once this was in force, 
Seymour thought he would have little difficulty in 
securing the speedy termination of that " pleasure." 
The patent, however, though drawn up and signed 
by many peers and Privy Councillors, never passed 
the Great Seal. 

These proceedings, unjustifiable and mischievous J^^ 
tliough they were, were not actual infractions of the ^^^ 
law, bi^t Seymour also began to meditate the use of 
force. Catherine Parr died in childbed on 5th 
September 1548, but her husband only reganled 
her death as a stepping-stone for his ambition. Ho 
at once renewed his suit for Elizabeth's hand, though 
his brother frankly told him he would *' clap him 
in the Tower" if he attempted such a marriage. 
The princess, then a girl of fifteen, had since Henry's 
death resided in Seymour's house under the pro- 
tection of Catherine Parr, but the indelicate famili- 

* This is the interpretaiion pnt upon this curious patent by John 
Gough Nichols in Archaoloffia, xxz. 86d>389, where it is printed ; 
but the question is a difBcult one. It is possible that Somerset 
himself advocated it, being willing to surrender the fixed term of 
office for the countorrailiog advantage of having. bis office con- 
firmed by Parliament. In which case the Council would have been 
unable to depose him as they did without consulting Fkrliament. 
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arity with which the Admiral treated her^ caused 
Catherine to remove her elsewhere, and on her death- 
bed Catherine is said to have accused her husband 
of poisoning her in order to marry Elizabeth. No 
crcdonco need bo attached to this statement, but 
the haste with which Soyiiiour renewed his suit to 
Elizabeth after Catherine's death argues ill for 
the way in which ho treated the Qucen-Dowager. 
Elizabeth could not bo married out of hand, and 
in the meanwhile the Admiral sought to form a 
party among the nobles. Dorset he had already 
won over, and he attempted to do the same with 
his brother-in-law, Northampton, who had a grudge 
against the Protector for. his refusal to recognise the 
legality of his second marriage. Ho urged them to 
strengthen their position in the country by increasing 
their number of retainers, and ingratiating them- 
selves with such as had no interest in the main- 
tenance of the existing rdgime, though his own 
coniluct to his inferiors was so harsh that tho Pro- 
tector and others had frequent occasion to remon- 
strate with him. At tho same time ho sot to work 
to get into his own hands as many manors and 
stewardships as possible, especially on the Welsh 
Marches. There, in his castle in Cheshire, he began 
to form a depot for arms and amnmnition, and ho 
boasted of having ton thousand men at his back. 
Mdwith To provide for this numerous army of adherents, 
he made a corrupt compact with Sir William Shar* 

^ 8m th« depositions printed in fall in Hsjnoa's Burghie$ State 
Papen^ ppw 65-107. Dr. Lingard hM quoted many of the most 
Improper details, in order to hint donhts m to BHsabeth's oharaoter. 
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ington, Treasurer of the Mint at Bristol. Sharington 
was an old acquaintance of Seymour s, both having 
been in the service of Sir Francis Bryan. In May 
1546 Sharington had been appointed to the mint 
at Bristol, and this position of trust ho abused to 
enrich himself and his friends. In three years he 
tnado £4000 by clipping and shearing the coin, but 
his profits from its debasement must have been 
even more extensive. In April 1547, as a slight 
remedial measure, the Protector forbade the coining 
of any more " testoons " or shillings, of which two- 
thirds were alloy. Sharington disregarded this pro- 
hibition, and buying up large quantities of church 
plate on easy terms from the Somersetshire villagers, 
ho coined it into shillings, of which probably even 
less than a third was good metal To conceal theso 
fraiids and defalcations ho falsiiied the biKiks of the 
mint, destroyed the original accounts, and fabricate<l 
others. It was to this swindler that Seymour 
applied for funds to carry on his seditious under- 
takings; ho calculated that ho would require 
£10,000 a month, and asked Sharington if ho could 
*' make " so much money. In return ho promised 
to screen Sharington from tho consequences if his 
misdeeds were discovered, 

Seymour used his position as Lord High Admiral omMOvwaA 
for tho same disgraceful ends, and with oven more ^ 
prejudicial effects to his country. When ho was 
appointed to tho post ho said ho was as glad of that 
as of any, because it gave him command of ships 
and men. This influence ho proceeded to employ 
for the furtherance of his private ends to the com- 
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plete negloct of his public duties. One of tlie most 
important of these was the suppression of the pirates 
who swarmed in the English, Irish, and Bristol 
Channels, but instead of doing so, Seymour entered 
into an agreement with the pirates to connive at 
their proceedings on condition of receiving their 
support and a portion of their stolen goods. Early 
in 1547 Thompson of Calais, a notorious freebooter, 
who had been "wanted" inore than once under 
Henry YIII,^ and had always escaped, seized the 
Scilly Islands and intrenched himself in this ad- 
vantageous position.^ The Protector sent Seymour 
with a much superior force to dislodge him, but the 
Admiral left him unmolested, having, it was be- 
lieved, come to an understanding with Thompson to 
share his plunder and the control of the islands, 
lundy Isle was used for the same purpose, and the 
Admiral pursued this policy even in the Admiralty 
Courts, protecting those who were accused of piracy, 
and denying redress to their accusers. This brought 
him into collision with his brother's authority, but 
other effects were more serious. Not the least of 
the causes of French irritation was the continual 
risks to which their merchants were thus liable. 
Odet do Solve admits that the Protector issued 
commissions for the seizure of the pirates, but com- 
plained that they had no effect, and he began to 
disbelieve the good faith of the English Government. 

' AeU ^fAi Privji OommaU^ L 864 H $tqq. piuHm, 

t 8elT«, pp. 190, 189 ; Oppenhaim, AdminUtmtion ^ Me iVa«3f, 
1897, ppi 102, 104; SpanUk OkrimM^ nf lienrp VIII. , ed. Uamc, 
1889, pp. 101, 162. 
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Othors bosidoH tho Fronoh wero offended. In 1549, 
the envoys sent to raise mereenarios in the Uanse 
and otIioT towns attributed their ill-suecess to tlio 
irritation these towns felt on account of the piracy 
of English shijis.^ Dymock reported from Ham- 
burg that he could have secured levies there but 
for tho complaints the Hamburg merchants made 
against the proceedings in the English Admiralty 
Courts, and similar offences wero alleged in Don- 
mark. At Lubeck, an English agent, Robert St. 
Logor, was put in prison until tho goods of its 
merchants were restored.^ Charles V.'s ambassador 
made sunilar complaints, and the English Admiralty 
Courts became a byword among merchants of all 
nations. Tho Admiral not only received goods from 
the pirates, but imprisoned .thos43 who brought 
charges against them ; he sent private letters to his 
officers directing them to pay no attention to tho 
Councirs onlers for the restoration of goods, even 
when he had signed them himself. He seized and 
robbed weather-bound shi^is, and exacted extor- 
tionate blackmail from ships going to Iceland and 
elsewhere.' 

This conduct was not unknown to the Protector Hii 
or to tho Council. In the Parliament of 1547-8 

^ StaU Paper$, Foreign Serie$, Edw. VI., i. 125-132, 134. 

s 76ui, No. 206. Seymoar had begun hu pirmtical pannits in 
the previous reign, and on 20th September 1546 the Council bad 
before it complaints of the piracy of his senrants* 

* It is not clear why Iceland- was specially mentioned ; there waa 
some importance attaching to it, for in the next session of Fsriia- 
ment an Act was passed specially forbidding the exaction by the 
Admiral of such fines from ships going to Iceland. 
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Seymour had obtmned the king's signature to a 
bill of complaints he intended to present to one 
or other of the Houses, and had threatened in the 
hearing of several Privy Councillors to make that 
''the blackest Parliament that ever had sat in 
England" if his demands were refused. Through- 
out its course ho had made himself conspicuous 
by opi)08ing Government measures on every occa- 
sion. He had l)een repeatedly warned by his friends, 
ministers like Russell, and by the Protector him- 
self, but to avoid scandal no open proceedings had 
been taken against him. Karly in January 1548-^9, 
however, Sharington's frauds became known ; on 
the 6th his houso^ Lacock Abbey, was searched. 
Seymour s implication was too patent to bo passed 
over, and the Protector privately summoned him 
to explain matters^ The Admiral refused to come,^ 
and on the 17th of January, at a Council meeting 
attended by nearly every councillor who was in 
England — ^including Warwick, Wriothesley, Earl of 
Southampton, Shrewsbury, Cranmer, and others— it 
was unanimously decided to send Seymour to the 
Tower. Sharington made three confessions, on the 
2nd, 1 1th, and 16th of February, each fuller than 
the last, and on 11th February a Bill of Attain- 
der against him was introduced into Parliament 
Throughout the first three weeks of February 
witnesses were being examined by the Council. 
Among them were the king himself, the Marquises 
of Dorset and Northampton, the Princess Elizabeth, 

' His lett«r oonT^ylng thb refnsftl U among the SiaU Papet% 
JhmuUc Sdw. VI., tL 1, dated lUb JaniMfy. 
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tlic Earl of Rutland, and many others.^ Thirty- 
three articles'' which closely followed the wording 
of the depositions were drawn up, and on the 23rd 
of February the whole Council except the Protector, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, who was apparently 
engaged in convocation, and Sir John Baker, who 
was kept away by his dutied as Speaker of the 
House of Commons, waited on the Admiral in the 
Tower to hear his defence. Seymour, however, 
resolutely refused to make any answer to the 
charges " except he were brought in upon triall 
of arraigncment," and on the following day it wasTj^jyo. 
decided to ask the king whether he "woldo be* 
content that his Majestes Lawes shuld procede 
uppon him according to thordor of justice and 
thaccustome of the realme in like cases, and specially 
for so luuche as thies thinges have chaunced to Ik) 
reveled in the tyme of his Majestes High Court 
of Parliament, that the Parliament shuld have the 
determinacion and ordre thereof." That afternoon 
the Lord Chancellor declared to Edward the 
Admiral's crimes and his opinion of them; each 
member of the Council did the saine ; *' lastly the 
Lorde Protectour, declaring how sorrowful! a case 
this was unto him, said that he did yet rather re-' 
garde it his bounden dewtie to the Kinges Majestie 

^ These ezamioations and confessions are mostly printed io f uU 
in Haynes ; abridgments of these and of some others are printed 
in the first Tolame of the calendar of HatJUld MSS, The deposi- 
tions among the SiaU Paper$ (Domeseie, Edw. VL, vol. vL Not. 6-22) 
contain a few, cy. Southampton's, not among the HiiXfiM MSS. 

* These articles are printed in AcU qf the Privg Omn^ iL 24S^ 
266. 
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and the Crowno of Englande than his owno sonno 
or brother, and did wey more his allegiaunco than 
his bloode, and therfore ho couldo not resist nor 
wolde not be against the Lordes request, but as his 
Majestie wolde he wolde most obedyently bo con- 
tent" ^ The king, as was to be expected, gave his 
^ consent, and it was resolved to introduce a Bill of 
Attainder into Parliament. But " that neither ex- 
cuse for him nor enformacion to the House shuld 
want if he wolde or coulde make any answer or 
defence/' the Council made a concession unusual 
in the case of persons against whom a Bill of 
Attainder was drawn, and appointed some of their 
number being members of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment to endeavour to extract some defence from 
the Admiral. The Admiral now condescended to 
answer the first three articles charged against him ; 
he practically admitted the facts, but declared that 
their intention was innocent, and refused to reply 
BID of to the remaining thirty charges. " The next day, the 
xxvth of Februarie^ the Bill was framid and put 
into the Parliament and there emongcs the Lordes 
uppon mature deliberacion, hearmg thexaminacions, 
deposicions and wytnesses, the Judges and all the 
Kinges Majestes learned cownsell declaryng playne 
the case to be manifest Treason, with one hole voice 

> AcU 0/ the Prirff Ckmneil, ii. 257. Tbe 8nbst«ntial trath of the 
ohaiges against Sejrmoar is proved bj mnch corroboratiye evidence. 
^ Although some of the details of the complaiDts made against him 
may be inexact, there can be no donbt that the charges as a whole 
were well fonnded, and it is significant that the Coancil dealt with 
the troeble [piracy] more successfullj^fter his execution " (Oppen- 
helm» AdmwitifwHim qftkt Nmvp, 1897, i. 105). 
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of all and singuler the Lordes being there, the 
Lorde Protectour only for naturall pities sake de- 
siring license at the passing of the Bill to bo away, 
the said Bill was allowed and sent do^vne into the 
nether Howse, where it was very muche debated 
and argued ; and at the last the niyndes of the 
lawers axed and declared that the saide offences 
of the Lorde Admirall for divers cawses were m 
the coinpasse of Highe Treason; whan no man 
was able to say the contrary, being dyvers tymes 
provoked therunto by the Speaker, the nether 
Howse being marvailous full almost to the nom* 
ber of iiij* persones^ not x or xij at the most 
giving their nays therunto, the Bill was there like- 
wise passed and assented unto the v^ of Marche 

Such is the Councils record of the proceedings; 
the Journals of the two Houses supply further 
details. The bill passed its second reading in the 
House of Lords on the 26 th of Fcbmary, and its 
third on the 27 th. It was read a first time in 
the Commons on Thursday the 28th of February. 
On Saturday the 2nd of March the House resolved 
that on the second reading it would hear the evi- 
dence ** orderly as it was before the lords, and also 
to require that the lords which affirm that evidence 
may come hither and declare it mvd voce" The 

^ Such is the statement in the Aclt of the Privy Couneilf and it 
illastrates the incompleteness of the Official Return of Members of 
Parliament, 1878. There only 193 members appear in the | first 
Parliament of Edward VI. The boroughs and counties from which 
returns are noted as missing would stfpplj 140 more^ making a 
total of 838. 

. N 
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* 

roply to this rosolution, which tho Master of tho 
Rolls conyoyod to the Commons, was that it was 
not the king's pleasure that the Admiral should bo 
"present in this court/' but 'Hhat if the House 
would require to have the Lords to come to satisfy 
the House for the evidence against the Admiral, 
the Lords would come down." * Whether this was 
' done or not is uncertain, but the bill passed its 
third reading in the Commons on Monday the 4th 
of March. 

It now devolved upon the Protector and the 

Council to decide whether the Admiral was to be 

pardoned or executed, but it was not till six days 

! later that the Council took any further stepa On 

the 1 0th of March " forsomuch as thei did perceive 

; . that the case was so hevy and lamentable to tho 

Lorde Protoctour,*' the Council requested the king's 

authority to make the final decision and take the 

final stops "without further troubling or molesting 

. in this hevy case either his Highness or the Lorde 

Prot.cctour." Five days later " Uie Lorde Chancellor 

and the rest of the CownsoU " ordered Seymour to 

prepa;^ for death, and on the 17th they directed 

his execution to take place on Wednesday the 

20th. 

QMatiMof Tho attainder of his brother lies heavy on th< 

itojwtiet. PfotQctor's memory, and an attempt must b 

made to reach some conclusion as to the justice 

and truth of the charges that it has occasioned. 

It is impossible to feel much sympathy for the 

Lord Admiral. Latimer stated publicly that Sey- 

> XorcbP and Cfmmoni^ Jtmmah, Fdbnuiry to March 1548-9. 
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mour was tho man furthest from tho fear of God 
that he knew, and he added speciiic accusations of 
moral profligacy which arc rendered quite credible 
by the details of Seymour's treatment of Elizabeth, 
and a flat assertion that the last act of the Admiral 
was to endeavour to persuade the two princesses 
to conspire against his brother. It can hardly 
bo believed that Latimer was so utterly base as to 
prostitute his conscience to the court and curry 
favour by libelling a dead man's memory ; but no 
amount of vice or crime can palliate the denial 
of justice to the criminal, and the condemnation of 
the Admiral by Act of Attainder instead of by open 
trial has been considered at least unjust, if not illegal. 
Open trial is, of course, more consonant with modem 
ideas, but whether it would actually have given 
the Admiral a better chance of justice is reasonably 
open to doubt. The only alternative to an Act of 
Attainder was trial by his peers, and it is assumed 
that Seymour would have been more fairly treated 
by the House of Lords sitting as a court of justice 
than by the House of Lords sitting as a branch 
of tjie legislature. But it must be remembered 
that when the peers tried a fellow-peer, the tribunal 
could easily be, and was frequently, packed. It 
was not considered necessary in such cases to 
siunmon all the peers; sometimes there were less 
than half present, sometimes only a quarter, and 
as it rested with the Government to decide who 
should be summoned and who not, it was simplicity 
itself to exclude the accused's adherents. No such 
packing was possible when the peers sat in their 
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legislative capacity.^ And in Seymour's case con- 
cessions beyond what was usual were made to liberal 
ideas. The opinion of the judges and of the law 
officers was taken in the House of Lords, the 
examinations and depositions were heard and the 
witnesses were summoned, heard, and possibly cross- 
examined. Moreover, the assent of another body, 
the House of Commons, was necessary to an Act of 
Attainder, and it is obvious from the protracted 
debate in the Lower House, and from the division 
which actually took phice, that the one chance for 
Seymour lay in the possible rejection of the bill by 
the Commons, who would have had no voice in the 
matter had the Admiral been tried by his peers. 
Further, had Seymour been tried by his peers, the 
Commons could not have heard or examined the 
witnesses, and they were actually heard and exa- 
mined by the peers before the passing of the Act, 
just as they would have been had Seymour been 
tried before them. Undue stress has been laid 
on the refusal of the Government to allow the 
Admiral or the witnesses to appear before the 
Commons, for it is almost certain that neither 
course was constitutional The Admiral was a 
peer, and the Commons had no power to summon 
him before them without infringing the privi- 
logos of the other House. Nor could they ex- 
amine witnesses upon oath, not being a court 
of justice; so that, whoever was responsible for 

^ Thus in Someraet's own case twentjr*8ix peers tried him out of 
seventj-foar, twenty-seven of whom were spiritnal peers, mad so 
were predaded from silting as his Jadges. 
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tlio decision, it was taken on strictly constitutional 
linos, \ 

The assumption that tho Protector destroyed hiswMtte 
brother, with mo implication that the testimony rnmniiite 
against him Wis fabricated, is not supported by a 
particle of evidence. It is manifest, on the contrary, 
that Somerset felt considerable affection for the 
Admiral,^ and keen grief at his execution. Ho was 
no Brutus; who could send his nearest of kin to the 
block ^v^;liout shedding a tear, and throughout the 
proceedings against Seymour he vacillated between 
his affection for his brother and what he con- 
ceived to be his duty to the State. He assented 
to the proceedings against him, but that was as far 
as he would go; he took no part in drawing up 
the articles against him, or in his examination.^ 
Neither did he share in the deliberations of the 
Council as to whether the Admiral should be exe- 
cuted or not/ and he absented himself from tho 

^ See especially the affectionate letter he wrote the Admiral on 
the birth of his daughter, 25th Angoat 1548, thoogh on the same 
day he had to remonstrate with him on his illegal condocU Both 
letters, dated 1st September 1548, are among the SMU Pajien 
{Ihmestie, Edw. VI., vol. ▼. Nos. 1, 2), and have been printed 
in Tytler, 

s See AeU of the Prity Oounctl^ ii. 23G-2G3. 

* This is proved bj the phraseology of the minotes of the Council 
and warrant for the Admiral's ezeootion. The ordinary phrase 
*'the Lord Protector and the rest of the Conncil" becomes ''the 
Lord Chancellor and the rest of the Council," which was quite an 
impossible phrase if the Protector were present. This is proved 
beyond donbt by an examination of the MS. Begister. The Pro- 
tector's signature has been Ailed in afterwards in quite a diifeceat 
ink from that in which the minute and other signatures ate 
written. 
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House of Lords whon the Bill of Attainder was 
passed/ It is true that he signed the warrant for 
the execution, though the signature is almost ille- 
gible; but he signed every such document during 
his Protectorate, and it is doubtful whether it 
would have been considered valid without his sig- 
nature. 

There remains one more question suggested by 
one or two contemporary references to this event. 
Some years afterwards Queen Elizabeth stated that 
if the two brothers had been allowed to meet after 
the attainder, the Admiral would not have been 
executed, but they were prevented by the designs 
of others.' Bishop Ponet also speaks of those " who 
conspired the death of the two brethren ... so as 
they might robbe the king, and spoile the Realme 
at their pleasure."' This could only mean War- 
wick, but other hints seem to point at Wriothesloy, 
Earl of Southampton. It is impossible to tmravel 
the truth behind these mysterious suggestions, but 
it is a singular fact that those who were most ac- 
tive in the proceedings against Seymoiur also took 

> Tbit if explicitly sUted in the AcU of the Priv^ Couneil, ii. 260. 
It bat been denied, on the ground that Somerset was present on 
the two days when the bill was debated in the Lords ; bot that does 
not prore that he' was present when the vote was taken, which is 
probably meant bj '* the passing of the bill." Eighteen ont of the 
twenty-seren Ushopa are also marked as present on these two 
daya, and th^ ooald searoely hare ^roted on the biU. If they 
did, they oonstitnted another seonrity for iisir dealing towards 
the Admiral, as tb^ oonld have taken no part had he been tried 
by his peers. 

• BUia, OH0ii^ LitUn, 2nd 8er. it SM 

* Tfealist V^ iWttifct iVMr, 1566. 
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part against Somerset.^ But again it must be 
remembered that practically the whole of the 
Council shared in them, that the attendance in 
both Houses of Parliament when the Bill of Attain- 
der was passed was abnormally largo, and that it 
passed in one House without any dissentients, and 
in the other with only ten or twelve. 

In any case it was an act of weakness on the 
Protector's part to allow his brother to be executed. 
It may have been, and probably was nothing more 
than justice, but it was a serious blow to Somerset's 
authority. Possibly the vacillation he showed en- 
couraged his enemies to intrigue against him, and 
certainly it alienated not a little of that popular 
favour which constituted Somerset's sole sujyport. 

1 Tlwj wen Boothamptoo, Shrtwtbaiy, and Rteh ; of. Ac- 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE PROTECTOR AND THE SOCIAL DISCONTENT 

TiMaoew Serious OS wero the difHouIties which besot the 
'"Tlftuf** Protector in his dealings with Scotland and France, 
and in the maintenance of his authority, it was not 
any of these questions that finally caused his fall. 
' The real cause of his overthrow was his attitude 
towards that social revolution which lay at the root 
of most of the internal difficulties of Tudor Govern- 
ments. If the sixteenth century was the era of the 
birth of modem Europe in its external relations, 
it was no less the era of the birth of the social 
organisation of modem England. The foundations 
upon which society had been based for five hundred 
years were broken up, the ideas which dominated it 
passed away, and those which were to regulate the 
new society were still without form and void. The 
change was neither begun nor ended during the 
Tudor period, but that age felt more severely than 
any other the stress and the shock of the revolution. 
Thd feudal state was in idea and in practice 
essentially conservative. Eveiything was ^od 
upon custom; custom was appealed to in defence 
of oonstitutional liberty ; custom regulated justice, 
the assessment of taxes, the imposts on foreign 
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trade, and rent paid for land. Of all mediaeval 
oxprossions, the words " custom '* and '* customary " 
are the most distinctive. The idea implied in it 
determined the form of society, and the social 
organisation in its turn ensured the practice of the 
idea. A stationary society is only possible with a 
stationary population, and this was ensured by the 
rigidity of the feudal organisation, which fixed the 
number of holdings, and rendered marriage almost 
impossible without the possession of a holding. It 
checked the tendency of the population to increa.se, 
it almost eliminated the struggle for existence in the 
Darwinian sense, and left no room for competition, 
which is the mother of progress. 

The feudal system had, however, sufiered serious 
inroads long before the accession of Henry VIL 
The Black Death and the Peasants* Revolt, added to 
more silent and gradual causes, impaired the strength 
of conservative tendencies. Custom gave way to 
competition, and ancient usage to what is called 
free contract, though the term is singularly inappli- 
cable to a condition in which one of the parties to 
the contract is almost always driven by necessity. 
The fixity of the social system was relaxed. Feu- 
dalism was eliminated from the sphere of govern- 
ment, and the title to rule was no longer based 
. exclusively on the tenure of a certain amount of 
land on specific terms. Ministers began Co be 
chosen from among men like the Poles/ who 

^ His oonoeotion with tiade ww one of the eblaf eauscf of oom- 
I»Iaint agaittit Mlohaol do la Polo, Earl of Suffolk (18801-1889), 
Biobaid IL'f Lord duuioellor, and tho first morchant to attain high 
oSioo in Bngland. 
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owed their influence not to the number of fees 
they held, but to wealth acquired in trade. Money 
became a path to power, and golden keys began to 
oi)en the doors of office and social position. The 
desire for riches received a powerful stimulus, and 
competition followed in its train with its now 
.familiar concomitants of good and evil. Increase 
in national wealth was purchased by the pauperisa- 
tion of large sections of the community. It was 
marked by the " engrossing '* of industry and com- 
merce in the hands of the few, who used their' 
^ iwwer to control the market by " regrating " and 
" forestalling," to the injury of their smaller com- 
I)etitors, and enhancing of prices for the consumer 
at large. Another symptom of ill-regulated com- • 
* petition — the sale of fraudulent goods — is very v^ 
apparent in the statutes of the Parliaments of 
Edward YL These include an Act for the true 
currying of leather, another for the true tanning 
of leather, an Act for the true making of malt, an Act 
against the false forging of '* gadds of steel," an Act 
for the true making of woollen cloths, an Act for 
the true stuffing of feather beds, mattresses, and 
cushions, an Act for the true " fulling and thicking " 
of caps, and other statutes with similar ^ objects. 
New Acts were added to the long list of those 
against forestalling and regrating, and vain attempts^- 
were made to check by statutes and proclamations • 
the rapid increase of prices. / 

AfvUkMm The operation of this principle made itself felti 
uJSjSSh*' in every department of production, but it was its 
-^^ application to the land that engendered the most 
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critical problems. The on tiro social fabric hod 
hitherto boon based upon land, and his relation to 
the land determined the rights, duties, and position 
of almost every member of the community. The 
feudal theory recognised no absolute o^vnersliip inv 
land ; every one was a tenant in some degree of 
relationship to the Crown, and his power over his 
sub-tenants was strictly Umited. Barons could only 
be evicted by legal process, and Magna Carta ex- v 
tended the same privilege to sub- tenants ; even 
villeins had security so long as they performed their 
proper services. The reason was that land was % 
regarded not as a source of wealth but as a source 
of men ; on it was based the defensive forces of the 
kingdom, and it was more important for the lord to 
have men to defend him than for him to increase 
his wealth by extracting as much rent as ho could 
from his tenants. The some tradition held good 
when money payments were gradually substituted v- 
for personal service, and for many generations these 
payments remained fixed. The way in which this 
system was broken down is a matter of dispute.^ 
The current theory is that the enormous decrease in . 
population caused by the Black Death enabled the 
surviving labourers to demand double the wages 
they had before received, that the lords resented 
these claims and attempted by the various statutes 
_of labourers to reduce them to their former position, 

^ C/. Rogers, Ewnamie InterpretaUan t(f ffiOofy ; Ashl^, Ecomcmic 
BxMlary; and Leadam, in Engliak Ili§L lUv.,yiiL 684 #99., in ISrwuM, 
Hoffol Hut. Saeitt^, 1802, and MmI Cmci /roM (A« OouH 1/ MtquetU^ 
1897 (Mdtn 800.). 
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and that the peasants* revolt which was the result, 
though apparently a failure, ultimately gave the 
labourers the victory. It is said that the masters 
then learnt from the servants to raise their prices 
when occasion offered, but this process is scarcely 
perceptible until towards the later half of the 

* fifteenth oentur3\when the general substitution of 
competition for custom became as marked in the 
treatment of land as in the management of indnl^try 

- and commerce. Land then came to be regarded 
as an investment and a source of wealth; the 
lord claimed absolute ownership and the right.to do 
what he liked vrith his own,^ in order to make as 
much profit out of it as was possible. The process 

« was probably accelerated by the growing practice of ^^ 
merchants seeking to become landovmcrs, in order 
to make themselves gentlemen and obliterate the 
stigma attached to trade. They carried their 
commercial principles into their relations with their 
tenants ; rack - rents were substituted for custom- 
ary rents, and the object of the lord became not 
to support retainers but to raise revenue. " If 
merchants,'' exclaimed Crowley, ** would only leave 
farms to such as must live thereby I But they take 
farms to let them out again, to levy fines and raise 
the rent;''' and he complained especially of the 
London merchants who bought up farms near the 
city. ^ They take our houses over our heads, they 
buy our grounds out of our hands, they levy great 
(yea unreasonable) fines. ... In the towns they 

> Crowl^, Worhi (Barlj English Text BooiatjX pp. 47, 144. 
* IM^ p. 41. 
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buy up wholo rows and alleys of houses ; yea, whole 
streets and lanes, and raise the rents double, triple, 
or even fourfold what they wore twelve years past." * 
Nine-tenths of the houses in London, he declared, 
wore let by those who had the lease and not by the , 
owners, and these leasouiongors raised the rents and 
oppressed the poor. The earliest symptom of the ' 
application of competition to the relation between 
landlord and tenant was the levying of fines upon ^ 
new leases. Tradition at first had been too strong 
to enable the new landlords, who had none of the 
hereditary feeling of relationship between the supe- 
rior lord and his dependents, to do away with the 
customary rent, but they really increased it by 
levying these unreasonable fines. The raising of 
rents soon followed, and the dissolution of the 
monasteries gave fresh scope to this evil When 
the lords bought the lands of the monasteries, 
complained the Commons in one of their " Supplica- 
tions," thoy made the tenants believe that their 
"copies" were void, and turned them out unless they 
consented to take new leases on an increased rent' 

The institution of rack-rents was, however, butxi 
op'e indication of the revolution in the ideas which 

vemed the system of land-tenure. A far more 
important manifestation of the same spirit was seen 
in the various movements which are somewhat 

^ loosely and indiscriminately described as ''en^i 
Iplosures."^ The movement has been dated from 

\ Crowley, Work$ (Earlj English Text Society), p. 183. 
* Four SuppHeatiom (Earlj English Text Society), p. SO. 
' A great deal baa been written on this subject, but a really 
scientifto treatment of it was first rendered possible bj Mr. 
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various periods in the fifteenth and even s 
centuries ; but as a matter of fact a kind of 
ing had been going on for at least four I i 
years. Licenses to ^* einpark *' a certain nui 
acres were from the twelfth century amo I 
commonest privileges granted to barons and 
who were in favour with the Crown ; but th i 
doubt referred only to waste lands, and a i 
time inflicted nothing but a potential har i 
any one. Enclosures in the Tudor sense : 
some thing or things very different. The w( 
used to describe three distinct movements — I 
*' engrossing," that is, the concentration of i i 
holdings in one hand; secondly, the enclosui 
common lands for purposes of either arable fan i 
or of posture ; and thirdly, the conversion of ai 
into pasture land. • The first of these movem i 
was a change from la jielUe to la grniuh culture, i 
may in the first instance have been a moveir 

Leadam's discovery in 1894 of the retarns of Wolscy's com i 
sioners appointed in 1517. A portion of these was printed by I 
Leadam in the Ikmnday of Ineioturei, 2 vols., 1897 (Royal Histor 
Society), with an introdoction. A good bibliograpliy of the sub] i 
is. given in Ashley's Eeonowue Uistorif; see also Gbeyney, S<h 
Changti im Enyland in the Sixteenth Century, 1895 ; and M 
Ijamond*s edition of A Diteoune of the Comvwn Weal of Entftai 
1893. The Di$eour$e and Fitshcrbert's Book of JIuJbandnf are 1 
most valaable contemporary worlcs ; but tlie subject is illnstrat 
by nnmerons other boolcs of the time, the beat of which are Starke 
Bwfland under Henry VII I, ^ Brynkelow's Comjlaynt of Roder 
Mofif Crowley's Worh, Four Supplientions (all published by 1 
Early English Text Society), Sir Thomas Here's Utopia, Latimc 
SermoM (Parker Soc.), Lever's Sermom (ed. Arber, 1871 )k Gilpi 
Semens (in Gilpin's Life, 1753), Ballade from M8S. (Ballad Societ 
and Tosser's Fitt Hundred PoinU of Huthandry. 
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for the better cultivation of land. The method of 
its accomplishment was that a comparatively wealthy 
farmer obtained several holdings, and, instead of 
leasing them out to different yeomen, kept them 
all in his own hands, and " decayed " all but one 
holding ; that is to say, he occupied one homestead 
himself and suffered all the others to fall into ruin, 
whereby the place of the independent yeoman, with 
his own holding, homestead, and family, was taken 
by hired labourers who generally boarded for the 
time of their service with their masters, and conse- 
quently had neither homestead nor family. ThisM« 
process was the earliest of the three ; in the sermon }Sm 
or speech delivered by the Lord Chancellor, John 
Russell, Bishop of Lincoln, in January 1484, at 
the opening of Parliament, he declared that '* this 
body falleth in decay as we daily see it doth by 
closures and emparking, by driving away of tenants 
and letting down of tenantries.*'^ It was part of 
the Yorkist policy to support the l<h¥'er orders v 
against the squirearchy, which was as a whole 
Lancastrian, and possibly had Richard IIL reigned 
longer he might have made a serious effort to act 
on the hint thrown out by his chancellor. The 
Yorkist policy was, however, to some extent adopted 
by the Tudors, and Acts against this form of*' engros- 
sing " were passed in 1489 and 1515. But the most 
remarkable attempt to repress the evil was the 
commission which Wolsey appointed in 1517 to 
inquire into the question. This step has been 

1 This speech is extant io CoiU>n MS. VUelUui &, x. /. 139 M^f., 
and If printed extant' In Orants of Edward K. (Camden 8oc), 
pp. xxxix. €lMfy. ; tf, Galrdner, Richard III,^ ed. 1878^ p. 191. 
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attributed with some probability to the influence of 
Sir Thomas More. Early in 1516 he was reported 
wutoejr^ to bo frequently in Wolsey's ante-chamber, and 
Smr. about the same time Erasmus expressed a fear that 
More would be carried away by a whirlwind of court 
favour.* No one, moreover, denounced the prac- 
tice of enclosing more vehemently than the author 
of the " Utopia," which, after having been read in 
manuscript by Tunstall and other influential persons 
at Henr/s court, was published in December 1516, 
a few months before Wolsey's commission. As a 
result of this commission, proceedings were at once 
taken in Chancery against the oflenders, and many 
entered into recognisances to restore decayed tene- 
ments and reconvert pasture into arable land. In 
furtherance of this policy Wolsey issued on 12 th 
July 1518 a decree for the pulling down and laying 
abroad of all enclosures made since 1485. Pro- 
clamations to the same effect were again issued in 
1526,' and from that time it became a stock demand 
with social refonners. But Wolsey's measures ha^ 
only a slight temporary effect, and after his fall 
Henry's absorption in foreign politics and religious 
changes allowed the evil to grow unchecked. 
V The second of these movements — the enclosure 
. of common lands — was some^l^at later in date. It 
does not refer to waste lands or to the lord's demesne, 
but to lands on which his tenants had rights of 
^ common. The question of its legality depends 
upon the view taken of the origin of the manor, 

^ ICrumi fyUtoUe, Ko. 21 ; oompara Letter$ and Papert of Henry 
Vill^ iit S9I, fto. ' Leadam, DtmttHay of In€lo$ure9. 
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which is a matter of keen dispute. On one theory 
the enclosure movement was one more aggres- 
sion at the expense of the original owners of the 
soil ; on the other, it was the revival of a theoretical 
and legal right against ancient' custom. In any 
case it inflicted undeniable hardship on those whoso 
living depended largely upon the free enjoyment of 
rights of common. The enclosure might be made 
for one of two purposes, to turn the commons into 
either arable or pasture laud, but the latter was the 
prevalent practice. It has been calculated that the. 
land enclosed to pasture sheep and cattle bore to land 
enclosed for arable purposes the proportion of ten ' 
to one between 1485 and 1490, five to one between 
1491 and 1500, two and a half to one between 
1501 and 1510, and two to one between 1511 and 
1515. The rapidity with which land was enclosed 
i^ explained by the enormous profits which accrued 
to the enclosers. A careful computation made, from 
the returns of Wolsey's commissioners indicates that 
the average rent of enclosed pasture land as compared 
with that of open arable land was as twenty-two to 
nine ; that is to say, that the landlord* who turned 
open arable land into enclosed pasture land increased 
his income by more than a hundred and twenty 
per cent. The preponderance of lands enclosed for 
pasture over lands enclosed for arable purposes is 
similarly explained: the former was, according to 
Fitzherbert, fifty per cent, more remunerative than 
the latter, and the best modem authority considers 
this estimate well within the mark.^ 

^ Laadsm, op. eii. 
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The general effect of this complex movoment 
was a social dislocation almost unparalleled in 
English history. No attempt has been made — 
and it would be a task of infinite labour — to deter- 
mine the extent of the enclosures of commons, or 
the amount of privation it inflicted upon the agri- 
cultural laboiurcrs. The havoc caused by the two 
other movements, engrossing and the conversion 
of arable to pastiure, is appalling enough. In the 
"Supplication," which was probably addressed to 
Somerset in 1548, and was the immediate occasion 
of the appointment of his famous enclosure com- 
mission, it is stated that forty " ploughs " had been 
"decayed" in Oxfordshire since the beginning of 
Henry YIX.'s time, and that in other counties the 
average was eighty ; that each ** plough '* (or plough- 
land, i.e. the ordinary holding of the yeoman) sup- 
ported a man, his wife, and four others, and that 
thus some eighteen or twenty thousand people had 
been thrown out of employment. This was not 
the full extent of the evil, for the " ploughs " thus 
decayed provided food for at least another twenty 
thousand. These figures are trifling compared with 
another estimate given by the same authority, which 
states that one plough in each of the fifty thousand 
townships and villages in the country was decayed, 
and thus three hunted thousand people were thrown 
out of work, or at least a tenth of the entire popu- 
lation.' Between statements so widely divergent 

> Four SuppliMtioM (B. X. T. 8.), pp. 98-101. Qf. Bishop 80017*1 
UMm to Xdwaid VL, printed io Strjpe, E^cUnatUetil Mtmariali, II. 
a 4SS: "Ob I what a lammUblo thing it is to oontidM', that thoM 
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it is hopeless to form an estimate that is in any 
way satisfactory, and only a vague conclusion is 
possible as to the numbers of those who were evicted 
either because they could not pay the increased 
rents, or merely to enable the lord to turn his land 
to more profitable use. These evicted tenants were 
not only reduced to abject misery themselves, but 
they constituted a permanent danger to the Govern- 
ment. ''Now these persons/' said the author of 
the first " Supplication/' " had need to have a living ; 
whither shall they go ? . . . from shire to shire, 
and to be scattered thus abroad . . • and for lack 
of masters, by compulsion driven some of them to 
beg and some to steal/' The severity of the statutes 
against vagabondage betrays the alarm of the 
governing classes, and their frequency testifies to 
their failure to produce any effect. '' They be cast 
, into prison as vagabonds/' wrote Sir Thomas More, 
"because they go about and work not whom no 
man will set at work, though they never so will- 
ingly proffer themselves thereto/' It was puerile to 
threaten with all the rigour of the law those who 
did not work, when labour was becoming every day 
more scarce, and when land that formerly employed 

are not at thU day tan plows, whereas were wont to be fortj or 
fifty. Whereas your Majesties progenitors had an bondred men to 
serve them in time of peace and in time of wars, with their strength, 
policy, goods, and bodies, yonr Majesty have now scant half so many. 
And yet a great number of them are so pined and famished by the 
reason of the great scarcity and dearth of all kind of Tictnals, that 
the grete shepemasters have broaght into ^this noble realm, that 
they are beoome more like the slavery and paisantiy of Fkanoe* 
than the ancient and godly yeofaiandiy of Sngland.** 
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fifty husbandmen was sufiiciently looked after by a 
shepherd or two. 

The same scarcity of labour affected not merely 
those who failed to obtain work, but those who wore 
employed ; for it kept down wages to the same level 
when the debasement of the coinage, the importa- 
tion of precious metals, and the dearth of victuals 
caused an, enormous inflation of prices. The rise in 
prices is the common topic of every contemporary 
and subsequent writer on the subject, and without 
burdening these pages with examples that are 
familiar to every reader, it suffices to say that as 
a general rule the ordinary necessaries of life, like 
com, beef, mutton, white meats, and eggs, trebled 
in price during the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The scarcity of food supplies due to land 
passing out of tillage embarrassed the Government 
as much as the ordinary consumer. It became as 
difficult for the king to exact purveyance as it was 
burdensome for the ordinary farmer to supply it, 
and one of the remedial measures proposed by 
Somerset, in the interests both of the Grovemment 
and of its subjects, was the substitution of a fixed 
payment for the capricious and uncertain 'exaction 
of purveyance. Another result of the decay of the 
. yeomanry placed the Grovemment in even greater 
difficulties. The employment of mercenaries, who ^ 
formed a considerable element in the armies of 
Henry VIII. and Edward VL, has been attributed 
to all manner of sinister motives on the part of 
the Government, such as distrast of the English 
soldiery, and a design to Impose religious changes 
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on the people at the point of foreign pikes. It was 
Toally due to sheer neeessity. The defence of the «^ 
kingdom had always been a local and not an im- 
perial obligation, and the Grovemment had not the 
moans, if it had the inclination, to maintain a 
standing army. Though it paid the wages of the 
levies while on service, they were supplied and 
equipped by the several localities, and it was a 
common calculation that in time of need each 
parish could supply one man.^ But where the 
yeomen were evicted in large numbers and their 
holdings "decayed" this became impossible, not 
only through lack of men, but because, in the 
wonls of a contemporary, "shepherds be but yll 
lurtchcrs/'^ and neglected those martial exercises 
for which the yeomen, whose place they took, were 
noted. The Government was thus compelled to 
look elsewhere for means of defence, and though 
their employment caused a further drain on the 
]mi)overished exchequer, mercenaries were the only 
weapon ready to hand. The idea of a national 
army paid for by the nation was not evolved for 
more than a century afterwards. 

A similar use for theological purposes has been 
made of one more result of the social revolution. 
The decay of schools and universities directly fol-># 
lowed upon the decay of the yeomanry. There are 

^ This, aoooiding to Odet de Selve, was the basis upon which 
Henry VIII. calonUted his forces for the invasion of SooUand 
which he was contemplating at his death (Selve, pi 64). He pots 
down the nttmber of parishes at 40,000. 

• /^Mir5Kp/)(t0Bl«oa«(K.K.T.8.),p. lOa . . \ 
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many schools in England to-day whose numbers 
and prosperity vary inversely with the degree of 
agricultural depression, and the same correlation of 
cause and effect obtained in the sixteenth century. 
The yeoman who was evicted from his holding could 
scarcely be expected to send his children to school, 
and the increased rent demanded from those who 
retained their holdings is specifically alleged by 
contemporaries as the reason why they were com- 
pelled to put their children "to labour instead of 
sotting them to learning/' ^ The consequence was 
injurious not only to that age; the inability of 
yeomen to send their sons to the universities made 
those national institutions more and more the pro--- ^ 
serves of the rich. Even in Henry VIIL's reign 
Sir Richard Rich had proposed that none but the 
sons of the well-to-do should become scholars, a 
proposal which Cranmer, much to his credit, suc- 
cessfully opposed; but the idea grew up that a 
. university education • was a thing to which only 
gentlemen's sons had a right. 
PMtjqf The evils engendered by enclosures^ were thus 

> Fimr Supjiliealioni (E. E. T. S.). p. Sa 

* For mention of lome of tho grievances caused by the similar 
movement in industries and manufactures, see Hales's Defence in 
Lafudovme MS,, 23S. ''There wer besides certeyn complayntes 
' made by weuers of Kent, that they hauyng wifes and chyldren 
eoulde get no lyuynge, for that the clothiers wer nowe become 
also weuers. The weuers beyng journeymen of Worcetter com* 
playned that wher ther was an olde order emonge them that in 
euery loomo ther shulde l^e one ioumeyman and one apprentice, 
workynge, nowe because ther was not so great charge in kepynge 
of appfentloes, for they haue no wages, as ther was of iouraeymen, 
who of neoessitie must bane wages to relyene them ther wifes and 
ehyidriB, tliqr kepte all apprentioes and wold not sett ioaneymen . 
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coinprehcnsivo and serious enough to claim atten- 
tion from every one who cared anything for the 
welfare of his country, and during Henry VIII.'s 
reign there had not been wanting men who had urged 
measures for their abatement. They were not con- 
fined to one form of theological belief; the greatest 
of all was Sir Thomas More, and of similar religious 
views were Thomas Starkey and Thomas Lupset, but 
for the most part they were, like Henry Brynkelow 
and Robert Crowley, Protestants as well as social 
reformers. Their -ideas were enlightened on other 
subjects besides enclosures, and a proposal advocated 
by one of the anonymous band of reformers, that 
all lands taken from the monasteries should be 
jlevoted to schools, would have made education in 
England more splendidly endowed than in any other 
country in the world.* During Henry VIIL's reign 
these ideas were advocated almost solely by writers,but 
under Edward VI. a small but able party, including 
divines and politicians, began to form. It was called 

on worke. Others complayned that poore labonrera in steede of 
moneye wer payed ther wages by dothyers with soope, candells, 
rotten clothe, stynkynge fish, and snch like baggage. The clothiers 
of Hadlcye opcnying the falsehed of dothyers, ho we they drewo a 
clothe from zviij. yerdes to zzTij. or zzviij. yerdes desyred that 
redresse might be had therin. Others complayned that a fewe men 
had in ther handes a great many mens lyaynges. Others, that.one 
man occapied dyuers occapations. Others, that artificers and 
clothiers wer nowe also ploughmen and grasier*.** 

1 Brynkelow, ComplayrU tfRoderiek Mon (E. E. T. &), pp. 47-62 ; 
another of Brynkelow's radical ideas was that both Houses of 
Parliament shonld sit together as one assembly, '*for it is not 
rytches or autoryte that bringethe wiadome" (t6. p. S). The 
political literatare of the later part of Henry VIII.*a rdgn desarrcp 
ipore atten^IcA than is qsqiUI^ bestowed on (t 
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the '* Commonwealth *' party, and among its adher- 
ents were Latimer, John Hales, and Thomas Levor. 
Cranmer was also probably in sympathy with them, 
•but the ''Commonwealth's men" only became in- 
fluential because the Protector espoused their cause 
and adopted their policy. Their cardinal principle 
was that man was born not to himself, but primarily 
for the service of God and then for that of the 
State. " It may not be liefuU " [i.e. lawful], wrote 
Hales, *' for euery man to vse his own as hym lysteth, 
but euery man must vse that he hathe to the most 
benefyte of his Countrcie"; and again, "Surely 
euery honest man ought to refuse no payncs, no 
trauaile, no studio, he ought to care for no reportos, 
no sclaunders, no displeasure, no onuyc, no malice, 
80 that he myght profott the commcQ welthe of his 
oountrye, for whom next after God he is ordeyncd." 
" Let us have," he said in his charge wliezt^'acting 
as enclosure commissioner, *' this godly opinion with 
us, that nothing can be profitable that is not godly 
and honest, nor nothing godly and honest whereby 
our neighbours and Christian brethren, or the com- 
monwealth of our country is hurtcd and harmed." ^ 

* For the Commonwealth party, see Sir Anthony Aacher*8 letter 
to Cecil, lOth September 1649 (State Pcpcrt, Domtitie, Bdw. YL, vol. 
• viii. No. 56) : **Sir, as a pore man maje reqaier yoa, be plaine with 
my Lord's grace, that under the pretence of symplyssitie and 
poTertie there maye reste monche myschyffe. So doe I feare tber 
dothe in these men called Common Welthes and there aderents." 

The qnotatioDS in the text are from Lantdowne 3/5., 238. This . 

MS. contains the fullest information abont Somerset's social policy, 

and all the docamenu are connected with the enclosure commia- 

; sioB OB which Hales served. They are (1) Hales's Defence, written 

1 1st September 1649, in answer to Taijoos chargei brought against 
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The most important proposals made by this 
party wore tho abatement of enclosures and the 
restoration of tillage. The necessity for some remedy 
had been forcibly suggested by the sporadic risings 
of the con^mons which took place in diflFcrent parts 
of tho country in the spring of 1548, and perhaps 
as early as the autumn of 1547.^ They never 
gathered head, and have almost completely escaped 
tho notice of historians and chroniclers, whose atten- 
tion has been diverted to the more serious rebellions 

his conduct {Lamdoicne MS., 238, ff. 2926-3046) ; (2) Somerset*! { 
proclamation, 1st Juno 1548 (ff. 30r>a-3O8fr) ; (3) Ilales's exhortation 
and charge to the presenting juries (IT. 3126-8M6); (4) Somerset's 
instructions to tho commissioners (IT. 316a, 316a) ; (5) Somerset's 
letter to Hales, 21st August 1548, asking whether he had used an/ 
words likely to incite the commons (IT. 3186, 3196) ; (G) Hales's 
reply, dated 30th August 1548 (IF. 3196-3216) ; (7) Hales's letter to 
Warwick reproaching him for his opposition (ff. 3216-3256). About . 
Hales himself there has been much confusion. Strjpe and every 
subsequent writer, including Canon Dixon in his "Church History'* 
and in the *' Dictionary of National Biography," has made into one 
porriori Hales and his nephew, also named John Hales, who was 
clerk of the hanaper. For a conclusive differentiation of the 
persons see Lca<lam in Dameidoy of Indoturct, L 5, and also in 
Trant, Royal llitL So€., New Sen, zi. 116-1 18. The late Miss Lamond 
was tho first to suggest that Hales was the author of **The Common 
wealth of England," originally published in 1581 as by W. S., 
and absurdly attributed to Shakespeare (see />ieC NaL Biogr,, s.v. 
Stafford, William, 1554-1612). 

^ In the defence of his conduct Hales says, '' Was there not, 
longc before this commission was sent forthe, an insurrection in 
Hertfordshire for the oomens'at Northall and Cbestbunt 7 Can it 
be denied that the first rising this yere was in Somersetshire, from 
Somensetshire it entered into Gloncestershire, Wiltshire, Hamp- 
shire, 'Sussex, Surrey, Worcestershire, Essex, Hertfordshire, and 
dyuerdl other places f " These risings are not noticed in any of the 
.ordinary books, and the fact that the commissioners visited none, 
of these ooonties it ooncloaiTe refutation of the view that the oom- 
mission oansed the ritinga 
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of 1549. Petitions also began to be presented to 
the king against enelosures, and in May 1548 
Somerset decided upon energetic measures of re- 
form. On June the 1st he issued his famous pro- 
SSmBT ^clamation against enclosures. " Forasmoche," it read, 
''as the kynges Maiestie the lorde protectour's 
grace, and the rest of his preue Councell, hatho 
byn aduertised and put in remcmbraunce aswell by 
diners supplicacions, and pytefuU complayntes of 
his Maiestie's poore subiectes, as also by other wise 
discrete men, hauynge care to the good ordre of 
the Realme, that of late by thynclosynge of landes 
and erable groundcs, in diuers and sondry places of 
the Realme, manye have byn dreuyn to extreme 
pouertie, and compelled to Icaue the places wher 
they wer borne, and to seeke them leuynges in other 
countryes, with groat myserye and pouertye inso- 
much that wheere as in tyme past, tenne, twentye, 
yea and in some place c or cc Christen people 
hatho byn inhabiting and kept household, to the 
bryngynge forthe and nouryshynge of youthe, and to 
the replenysshynge and fulfillynge of his Maiestie's 
Realme with faythfuU subiectcs who myght serve 
bothe Almyghtie God, and the kynges Maiestie to 
the defence of this realm, nowe ther is nothynge 
kept but sheepe or bullocks. All that land whicho 
heretofore was tilled and occupied with so many 
men, and dyd brynge fourthe not onlie' diuers 
famylies in worke and labour, but also capons, hens, 
chekyns, small pygges and other suche fumyture of 
the markets, is nowe gotten by insaciable gredy- 
nes of mynde into one <x two mens handes^ and 
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scarcolyo dwelled vppon with one poore shepherd. 
So that the Realine thcrby is brought to a meracylous 
desolation ; houses decayed, parysshes dymynyshed, 
the force of the Realme weakened andjChrysten 
people by the gredie couetousnes of some men eaten 
vp and dououred of brute beastes, and dryiien from 
ther houses by sheepe and bullocks. And that 
although the same thynge manye sondrie complaynts 
and lainentacions hathe ben hertofore made, and 
by the most wise and discrete prynces his Maiestic's 
father and graundfather the kynges of the most 
famous memorie kyng henry the vij**" and kyng 
henry the viij^, with the consent and assent of the 
lordes spyrytuall and temporal! in dyuers parlya- 
mcntes assembled dyuers and sondrye lawes and 
actes of parlamentes, and most godlie ordynaunces in 
ther soverall tymes hathe byn made for the remedie 
thereof, 3'et the most insaciable couetousnes of men 
dothe not cease dayly to encroche heruppon, and 
more and more to waste the Reahne after this sorte, 
bryngynge erable groundes into pastures, and lettyngo 
houses, whole famylies and copiholdes to fall downe, 
decayo, and bo waste. Wherfore his Highnes is 
greatlie moued both with a pytefuU and tender zeale 
to his most louynge subiectes and speoiallyo to the 
poore whiche is mynded to labour and trauayle for 
their lyuynges, and [not] to lyue an idle and 
loytrynge lyfe; and of a most necessarye regarde 
to the suertie and defens of his Realme, whiche must 
be defended agaynst the enemye with force of men, 
and the inultytude of true subiectes, not with flockes 
of sheepe and droues of beastes. And further is 
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acluertisod that by the vngodlio and vncharytable 
inoancs aforesaid, the saide sheepe and oxen beynge 
brought into a few mens handes a great multitude 
of them beynge together, and so made groat droues 
and flockes, aswell by naturall reason, as also it 
maye be iustlie thought, by the due ponyshment 
of God suehe uncharytablenes : great roltcs and 
murryns bothe of sheepe and biilloekes hathe latelye 
byn sent of God and seen in this Realme, the 
whiehe shulde not by all reason so sone fall, if the 
same wer disparsed into dyuers mens handes, and 
the said cattell also by all lykelyhode of truthe 
^ shulde be more eheape, beynge in many mens handes 
as they bo nowe in fewe, who may holdo them 
deare ai^d tarye ther aua^vntage of the markett. 
And therfore by thaduyse of his most entierlie bo- 
loued unelo, the duke of Somerset, gouernour of his 
parson, and proteetour of all his Realmos, domyn- 
yons, and subieetes, and the rest of his Maiestes 
preuye councoU hathe wayed most depelye all the 
said thynges. And yppon the forsaid eonsyderaoions 
and of prynoely and zeale, to see that godlie lawes 
made with groat travell, and approued by expery- 
enee, and by the wyse heddes in the tyme of the 
said most prudent prynees shulde not be made in 
vayne but put in vse and execution, hathe appoynted 
accordynge to the said actes and proclamacions a. 
viewe and enquyrye to be made, of all suehe as 
contrarye to the saide actes and godlie ordynaunces, 
hathe made enclosures and pastures of that whiehe 
was erable grounde, or let any house, tenement or 
mease decaye and fall downe, or otherwise com* 
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mytod or clone any thynge to the contrarye of the 
good and holsom articles contoyned in the said 
actes and thcrforo willithc and commaundithe all his 
louynge subiectes who knowith any sucho dcfaultes 
and offences contrarye to the wealtho and profytt of 
this Kcalme of Englande, and the said godlie lawes 
and actes of parlaiuent done and commytted by 
any person who so euer he or they be, to insynuate 
and gyue informacion of the offence to the kynges 
Maiesties Commyssyoners who be appoynted to here 
the same, so tnilie and faythfuUye that neyther for 
faiiour nor feare they omytt to tell the truthe of any, 
nor for dyspleasure name any man who is not giltye 
therof. That a conuenyent and spcdie reform;icione 
myght be made herin to the honour of God and 
the kynges Maiestie, and the wealthe and benefytt 
of the whole Realme." * 

There was thus nothing novel or revolutionary Hi» 
in either the aims or the methods of the Protec- 
tor. Tliey were indeed essentially conservative, and i 
their object was to stay the agrarian revolution 
that was going on in favour of the rich at the 
expense of the community at large. The Protector , 
sought merely to enforce statutes passed in the two 
preceding reigns, his policy was the ^traditional 
policy of the Yorkist and Tudor rulers, and the 
commission he appointed was closely modelled on 
that sent out by Wolsey in 1517.* Its object was, 

1 Lamdowne MS:, 23S, ff. 906 ieqq. 

* It has been said that Somerset desenres no credit for the move- 
ment against enclosures, which was dne solely to Hales's patriot- 
ism. Hales himself says : * ' I assure jon I never was the moUooer 
nor iirocnrer thereof (the commission], but it ooeljr (as farre as I can 
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in HaWs words, that '* my lonle protectburs grace 
and the C!ounceIl myght knowe by parte the whole 
state of the Bealme, and so precede to the redresse 
of all'' ^ It was merely a commission of inquiry by \ 
means of juries into such changes as had taken 
place since 1485, the number of acres enclosed or 
converted from arable to pasture, the number of 
ploughs decayed and '* houses of husbandry let 
down," who had made the enclosures and when, 
what profit was derived from them, who kept more 
than two thousand sheep, or occupied more than two 
houses of husbandry in the same town, village, hamlet, 
or tithing, and whether the grantees of monastic 
lands kept on them " an honest continual house and 
houshold in the same scite or precinct'* as they 
were compelled to dp by Act of Parliament.^ The 
presentment of the offenders was delayed in order 
that each might have the opportunity to clear him- 
self, and for that year (1548) the commissioners' 
were content with collecting the evidence Somerset 

lerne) proceded at the Bute partlie of poore men as the proclarna- 
tioD declareth, and partlie of some of those that be nowe most 
ayenst it, whereunto I am preaje, and cbieflye for that the kjnges 
llaiestie, my lord protectonrs grace and many of the Coancell sawe 
what hnrte had growen and what was lyke to ensue to this Realme, 
if the gredyoes of grasyers and shepemasters were not in tyme 
resysted" {Lamdawne MS., 238, fol. 294). 

> See the instracUons printed in 8trype,£^eee».i/m.,II. ii. 360,361. 

* The oirenits of the commissioners only included some of the 
home counties, and only in the body of which Hales was a member 
does there seem to hare been any Tigorous exercise of their f uno- 
tions. Hales complained that this limitation of scope gare rise to 
a tvspicion that the commission was directed in malice against a 
few offenders. 
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required as a basis for remedial measures which 
were to be introduced into Parliament, and as a 
weapon for overcoming the opposition which such 
measures were sure to encounter. 

Attempts had been made to check some of the i 
evils consequent upon the hardships which the 
economic revolution was inflicting on the poorer 
classes in the previous session of this Parliament. 
The first bill introduced into the House of Com- 
mons in Edward VI/s reign was one " for bringing 
up poof men's children," * which was no doubt the 
embodiment of a proposal made by Henry Brynke- 
low some years before.^ It was followed six weeks 
later by a bill ^ to ensure to farmers and lessees the 
enjoyment of their leases, without fear, presuuiably, 
of arbitrary eviction. In the House of Lords, during 
the same session, a bill was introduced to prevent 
the decay of houses of husbandry and tillage.'* But 
all these measures met with an equal lack of suc- 
cess. The two bills in the Commons reached a 
second reading, but got no further,^ and a similar 
fate befell that introduced into the House of Lords.^ 
The one measure that found favour in the eyes of 

^ Qmmont^ JournaU, 8th November 1547. 

* Vii. that a certain number of the poorest children in each town 
shoald be brought up at the expense of the communitj (see Biyn* 
kelow, Complayniof Xodtriek MorSf ed. Barly English Text Soo.), 

* CommoH$\ Journals, 17th December. 
^ Lords' JowmaU, 12th November. 

* Commons' Journals^ 24th November. 

* Lords' Journals, 14th November. The same failure attended an 
even more important reform, vii. that of the common law. A UU 
to this eifeot was introdooed into the Commons, and debated on the 
6th of Deoember, but it did not even reach a seoond reading. 
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both Houses was the famous Act providing that v 
Gonfirmod vagabonds might be sold into slavery.^ 

Nevertheless Somerset and Hales, whose com- 
munity of aims and ideas in this matter was 
complete, were determined to make further and 
more strenuous efforts in the second session of this 
Parliament, which began on 8th November 1548. 
A State Paper in the Record Office, said to be 
in Hales's handwriting, and entitled " Causes of 
Dearth," contains several proposals for their abate- 
ment, and also for repairing the deficit in the 
revenue. The first, after pointing out the burden 
imposed by purveyance on fanners, suggested that 
it should be made illegal for the purveyor to requi- 
sition any provisions, except at a price agreed upon 
between him and the vendor ; and to make up any 
loss that the Crown might suffer, a tax of one 
penny on every sheep kept in common fields, and 

* This Act, 1 Sdward VI. o. 3, U the •took qaotatioD used to 
illustrate the ferocity of the landed classes towards the labourers, 
hot those who quote it limit their extracts to the first sections of 
the Act, and pass over the latter part "for the relief of poor and 
impotent persons," which gives a different complexion to the statute. 
These latter clauses drew the important distinction between able- 
bodied and impotent paupers. The latter were to be provided for 
bj the Iocs li ties in which they had been bom, and a weekly coUec- 
tion in church on Sundays was ordered for that purpose. As to the 
slavery, it must be remembered that slaves were fairly common in 
the sixteenth century (for details of the manumission in Elitabeth's 
reign of those on the Karl of Derby's estates see SiaiUey Papers, 
published by the Ghetham Society), and their lot was certainly not 
harder than that of the Tagaboods compelled often to steal, for 
which the penalty was hanging. This Act waa repealed in 1550, 
but there waa a suggestion for its revival under Xlisabeth (see 
ffiti/M M88^ L No. 687). 
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twopence on every ewe and lamb kept on several 
[ix. private enclosed] pasture, was 'proposed, with an 
export duty of five shillings on broadcloth, and 
twenty pence on kerseys, the manufacturers of 
which were accumulating great wealth.^ The re- 
mission of the payment of fee-fanns was rccom- 
mended, in order that the money might be devoted 
to forming a fund for the purpose of finding work 
for poor people. Other reforms, that sheriffs should 
have allowances for their expenses, and that no 
fines should be exacted ''for respite of homage," 
were designed rather to benefit the land-owning 
class than those who suffered by enclosures. 

Whether these suggestions came from Hales or 
not — and it is probable that they did not, for he 
embodied his own remedies in bills which were 
introduced by himself, and were distinct from those 
. founded on these proposals — they were all carried 
through both Houses of Parliament. By 2 & 3 
Edw. VI. c. 3 all purveyance, except with the consent 
of the vendor and upon mutual agreement as to 
price between both parties, was strictly forbidden 
upon pain of the offender forfeiting treble the price 
of the article taken, suffering imprisonment for a 
quarter. of a year, and making fine at the kingfs 
pleasure. By chapter 5 of the statutes of the same 
session the payment of fee-farms was remitted for. 
three years, on condition that the funds were de- 
voted to the repair of walls and bridges,'' sotting the 
poor on work or other good deeds." The tax on 

> <y. DowttU, //tifor^ o/ToMiion, 2nd ad. 1. 142. 
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sheep,^ which hod excited the Lord Admiral's wrath, 
was embodied in the Act of relief for the king ; it 
was designed to servo two purposes — the re- estab- 
lishment of the revenue, and the checking of the 
conversion of arable to pasture land. The shorifTs 
got their allowances,^ and several measures already 
mentioned were passed to enforce honesty in manu- 
factures and commerce. Another Act struck at 
both rich and poor alike. It was complained that 
victuallers and others had conspired to sell thou* 
victuals at unreasonable prices, *' and likewise arti\ 
iicers, handicraftsmen, and labourers have made con| 
federacies and promises, and have sworn mutua| 
oaths not only that they should not meddle onoV 
with another's work, and perform and finish that^ 
another hath begun, but also to constitute and 
appoint how much work they shall do in a day, 
and what hours and times they shall work";^ 

1 It will be seen presently (p. 272) that this Act never came into 
force, as its operation was deferred for three years, and before that 
time arrived Somerset had fallen, and Parliament, nnder the 
reactionary influence of the "reformed*' Council, abolished these 
taxes, thus relieving the wealthiest classes of any tax on the wealth 
which they were acquiring at the expense of the community. 

s 2 ft 3 Edw. VI. c. 4. 

* Jhidn 0. 15. ** To constitute and appoint how much work they 
shall do in a day, and what hours and time they shall work " ; it 
would be impossible to put more shortly the objects of modem 
trades unionism ; but it is curious to note the different view 
between that age and this. Now it it considered in many quarters 
highly reprehensible to '* conspire " to fix the amount of work to be 
done in a day, though the formation of "rings'* and ** comers'* * 
Is regarded as quite justifiable. Then both were made equally 
ittegal as injurions to the community at large. Perhaps both may 
be made so again when, if ever, the State assumes full control of 
industrial ragolatloii. 
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and all such proceedings were forbidden under severe 
penalties. 

But the bills which Parliament passed were of<.. 
small importance compared with those it rejected. ««tai'« 
The draft of a bill against monopolising farms which 
is extant in the Record OiGce ^ docs not seem to have 
been once road in either House, and the more im- 
portant bills which Hales introduced met with a 
fate which he himself has described." " I then deuysed 
thre bylles to bo put into the Farlament, wherunto 
I made a great many wise men preuye. Thone for 
rocdificnge houses decayed, and for the mayntenaunce 
of tillage and husbondrye. Thothor for regratynge 
of vittell and other thynges whorin I remeiiibre one 
pryncipall poynt, that Grasyers nor noo man shulde 
buyo any cattell and sell the same ngcyno within a 
certcyn tyme. For as I had lerned and also nowe 
knowo of cortcntie, dyuers grasyers and shepcmasters 
bryngo bothe cattell and monye to the markett If 
they cannot sell ther owne as doare as them lysteth, 
they carry them home agayne and buye vp all the 
rest, whicho two billes wer fyrst put to the lordes. 
The fyrst boynge redde was not lyked, the causes I 
will not shew you, but another tyme I doubto not 
but that, or the lyke byll, will take place. The 
8ocon4 they allowed and augmented, and sent downo 
to the lower house, whicho if ye had there herd de- 
bated, and had seen howe it was tossed, and to whose 
handes at length commytted, and howe it was de- 
ferred, if ye shulde haue seen men's affections won- 

I 8iaU Papen, Domtitic, Edw. VI., v. 22. 
' lantdowm MS,, 238. 
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derfullyOi pcrchauncc, yo woldo havo saied that the 
lambo had byn commyttod to tho wolfo to custodie. 
The thyrde bill waa set fortho fyrst in tho lower house, 
and tended to this ende, that euerye man that kept in 
Bouerall pasture shoape or beastos shuldo koape for 
euery hundred shoape that he had abouo sy x score two 
kyen, and for euery of these two kien shulde rcare 
one ealf, and for euery two kyen that* ho kcpitho 
besydes, more than tonne, he shulde reare one calf/' ^ 
Hales does not state what happened to this last bill, 
and the Journals of the Houses of Parliament afford 
no clue. But doubtless it met with a fate similar to 
that of the other two, as it does not appear on the 
statute-book. A bill for putting down parks, intro- 
duced by some other adherent of Somerset's |X)licy, 
had a longer career but equally unfortunate end. 
It passed its three readings in the House of Lords 
between the 21st of January and the 4th of Febru- 
ary 1548-9 ; on the 5th it was introduced into the 
House of Commons, was read a second time on the 
8th of March, but was defeated at the third reading on 
the 11th — vacat per majortni numeruni mj^cr qtucstione, 
as the Journals put it 

Tho opposition which Somerset's policy, as em- 
bodied in these bills, encountered in the House of 
Commons is easily explained. Had Edward YI.'s 

> It It hard to check this account by the Jonrnala; the first 
la perhapathe ''Bill for the Commonwealth," which was brought 
into the Commons on 26th February 1648-9, but proceeded no 
farther. The seoond might haye been supposed to be the bill 
against regrators mentioned in the Journals, but that passed its 
third reading in the Commons on 12th March, and seems to hare 
failed in the Lords, instead of via vend, as Hales says. 
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Uouso of Commons been elected on a popular basis, 
it is probable that it would have passed Hales's 
bills, but in reality it only represented the compara-. 
tively wealthy classes. The statute of 1430, limit- 
ing the county franchise to forty-shilling freeholders, 
left outside the franchise at least nine-tenths of the 
agricultural population, including almost all thoso 
who were most affected by enclosures, and practically - 
restricted Parliamentary representation to tlie class 
byi which enclosures were made. The borough 
franchise was of every degree of liberality, and in 
some cases was very dciuocratic, but the represen- 
tatives of the towns were on the whole no more - 
eager to remedy the social evil than their knightly 
colleagues from the shires. "It is hard," wroto r 
Bryukclow,^ "to have it redressed by Parlament, 
because it pricketh them cheilely which be chosen 
to be burgessys, for the most part, except thei wold 
chose their burgessys only for their vertuos liuyng, 
discrecyon, honest behauor, and ther godly qualytes, 
be he neuer so pore; such as wold his neyhbor 
shuld lyue as himselfe. And wold to God thei 
wold leaue their old accustomed chosing of bur- 
gessys I for who do thei chose but such as bo rych 
or beare some offyce in the contryo eta, many 
tymes such as bo boasters and brt^ars? Such 
haue tliei euer hetherto chosen ; be he neuor so • 
very a fole, dronkerd, extorcyonor, aduouterer, neuor 
so couetos and crafty a parson, yet, if he be rych, 
beare any offyce, if he be a iolyeracker and bragger 
in the contry, ho must bo a burges of the parla- 

> CampiapU o/JUfderick Uor$ (Xarlj XnglUh Test 800.X PP^ 13, 18. 
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ment ! Alas, hovr can any such study or geue any 
godly councell for tho commonwolth ? " Not only 
did members of Parliament refuse to pass bills for 
the redress of these evils, but they were the first to 
infringe those statutes against enclosures which had 
been enacted by previous Parliaments.^ 

The opposition which the Protector's policy en- 
countered in Parliament had its counterpart in the 
dogged resistance with which the Enclosure Com- 
missioners were met in the country% *' After that 
the kynges Majestic had sent forthe the proclama- 
tion and commission, what," asked Hales,* "dyd 
they not to hynder it ? Sommo found the meanes 
to hauo thor seruantea swome in the Juryes, to 
thynteht to haue them hazarde ther soules to saue 
ther gredynes. And as I haue Icmyd syns, it is not 
possibl^in any of the Shires wher we wer, to make 
a Jurye without them, suche is the multitude of 
Reteynours and hangers on. Whiche thynge if it 
bo not remedied the kjmge shalbe suer neuer to 
haue his lawes trulye executed. . • . Somme poore 
men wer throtened to be put from ther holdcs if 
they presented, sommo also as I farther lemed haue 
no certetie of ther holdes whiche wer wonte to be 
letten by copie for lyfes and otherwise for yeares, 
because they at no tyme nor in nothynge shulde 
offende ther landlordes, but do and saye what soeuer 
they will commaund them. As it pleasithe my 
landlord so shall it be. A godlie hearynge in the 
commen welthe I Somme also wer indicted because 

. * Of, Crowl^, Warki (X. B. T. &), ptutim. 
* £mn$iowne M8^ 238. 
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thoy presented the truthe, and somme wer per- 
suaded that thende of the Cotiimyssion shulde be 
but a monye matter, as it had bjm in tyine paste. 
I could declare unto you a great many slyghtes 
wherewith somme of them thought to haue blynded 
us and the presentours, but for very shame I will 
lett them passe." The frauds to which Hales 
alhides were ploughing up one furrow in a holding 
enclosed to pasture, and then returning it as land in 
tillage, keeping one or two oxen among hundreds of 
sheep, and then passing the land off as land devoted 
to the "fatting of beasts/' and similar practices. 
To save all appearance of vindictiveness. Hales ob- 
tained from the Protector a general pardon for all 
ottcnders presented to the Commissioners, but this 
act of clemency only encouraged them to renew 
their illegal courses. "Somme of the Ritbhemen 
as sone as thoy had the pardon, they retoumed to 
thor olde vomyte, they began immedyatlie to en- 
close, to take awaye the poore mens Commons, and 
wer more gredie then euer they wer before. They 
thought and some saied that the Commission was 
but a storme for a tyme and soone wold passe ouer, 
as a great many hoope it will also doo nowe." This 
opposition was backed by the open or secret support ^ 
of the majority in the Council. In the proclama- 
tion and commission the Council is made to par- 
ticipate in the responsibility for Somerset's attack 
on enclosures, but it is fairly certain that its assent, 
if it was obtained at all, was only obtained by those 
means of which Paget complained when he accused 
the Protector of " out^reasoning " the obuncillor8» 
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and *' wrasting thorn by reason of your authority to 
bow to it." Paget himself declared^ that "these 
ruiHors had the least eause to oomplain/' beeause 
"they and their fathers before them have lived 
quietly above these sixty years, pastures being 
enolosed." Warwick, whose own park had been 
ploughed up as an illegal enclosure, took a leading 
part in the opposition ; he denounced Hales as the 
cause of the rising in Buckinghamshire, and wrote 
to the Council complaining of the proceedings of 
the commissioners.' Some of the commissioners 
themselves were no less hostile to the policy they 
were appointed to carry out. " I remember,'' said 
Latimer, " my own self a certain giant, a great man 
who sat in commission about such matters; and 
when the townsmen would bring in what had been 
enclosed, he frowned and chafed, and so near looked 
and threatened the poor mei) that they durst not 
ask their right."' 

Such formidable opposition would have daunted 
any one less determined than the Protector, or less 
convinced of the righteousness of his cause. On 
him its only e£fect was to confirm him in the course 
on which he had entered. " Maugre the devil," he 
declared, " private profit, self-love, money, and such- 
like the dqvil's instruments, it shall go forward" ^ 
When Shrewsbury was appointed President of the 

> PAget't letter to Somenet, in Strype, Mecta. Mem.^ II. iL 432 
•n^ fram SiaU Papery JhrniUic^ SSdw. VI., toL viiL No. 4. 

* Stai9 Papm, Dmeitie, Bdw. VI., toL tU. No. 85. 

* LftUmer, SirmoiUt p. S47 (Pteker Soo.). 

* StaUP^fm^JhmuUe^ Bdw. VI., ?oL ir. Na 88. 
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Council of the North in May 1549, one of his prin- 
cipal instnicUoDJi was that he should redress wrong- 
ful enclosures.^ Two months later Somerset's only 
reply to Faget's rehcment remonstrances, and the 
risings of the commons, was to issue circulars to the 
commisnoncrs, enclosng instructions and enjcMning 
upon them tho more vigorous execution of their 
task. The Protector also set to work to remedy 
another grievance under which the poor laboured.' 
The same spirit that characterised the opposition to 
Hales's bills in Parliament and to the commissioners 
in the country also entered into the law courts. It 
was found almost impossible for tho poor to obtain 
redress against their wealthy cnclosers. Crowley 
frequently complains of corruption and bribery in the 
administration of justice, and Brynkelow asserted 
tliat it was bettor to be in hell than in the Courts 
of Augmentations and Exchequer. ''The law is 
ended as a man is friended"' became a proverb, 
and Hales himself asked, " Wl)o passythe on ofTon- 
dynge and breakynge tho lawos when he hathe 
plentio of monoyo to stop tho execution of them ? " ^ 
To afford tho poor some chance of justice, and to 
relieve them from the delays and expenses of the 
ordinary courts, Somerset adopted the arbitraiy ex- 
• pedient of erecting a Court of Requests in his own 
house .to hear their suits, and as a result of com- 

> SlaU Papen, Dmutu, Addenda, Bdw. VI., yoL ilL No. 47. Us 
was alio directed to giye "saretiee to the pooreet agalaet the 
riobeet in lawful mattera." 

* 8i$U P^fen, Ihme§iie, Kdw. VL, toI. tUL No. la 

* Brynkelow, OomfUffU ^iUderiOc JTmv, pfv 24, 2& 

* Un»d9wm MB., t88. 
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plaints lodged therein he was frequently under the 
necessity of issuing orders even to the most eminent 
of his colleagues, to repair wrongs they had com- 
mitted.^ 

It was this resolute determination to enforce his 
policy that stiffened the opposition to Somerset. 
The army of enclosers had no objection to laws 
against enclosures, provided they remained a dead 
letter, and they could put up with commissions for 
redress if only they ended in a " money matter," and 
passed away like a storm. But Somerset was in 
earnest ; there was to be an end of evasion, and 
the law was to be strictly enforced. " The matter 
of this byll," wrote Hales * of one of those he intro- 
duced into Parliament, *'dyd not so moche greue 
them, as for that ther was a waye founde thcrbye 
to haue it alwayes trulye executed. For I had thus 
douysed that the parson or curat of eucry parisshe 
to whoroe belongithe the tythes, and two honest 
men shulde yearelye surueye euerye man's pastures, 
and shulde not onlie present who dyd transgresse 
this lawe, but who also did obserue it. This was it 
that byt the mare by the thombe. Men passe not 
moche howe manye lawes be made, for they see 
very fewe put in execution. The rytchmen of 
Rome wore neuer so moche offended with the 

* Cf, his dlrectiont to Paolet, Lord St. John, who apparetitly had 
defrauded a widow of her landt, iStele Papen^ IMtmestia^ Addenda, 
Tol. Hi. No. 60 (1), and compare Somertet's deolaration to his 
brother ''to reoeiye poor men's oomplolnts that iindeth or tbinketh 
themselTes injured or grieved, it is onr dnty and office so to do" 
{SUUe Papef% ZhmetUe^ toL t. No. ly. 

* Lmnadcmme M8.f 23S. 
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inakyngc of the lawo callod lex agraria as thoyo wcr 
with thothor lawc that followed, whereby certeyn 
of&cors called Triumviri wer made to see the same 
executed." The landlords of England were of like 
passions with the rich men of Rome, and Somerset 
found that it required a greater authority than his 
to cast out the devil, private profit, selMove, money, 
and such-like the devil's instruments. His last 
measures were treated with open contempt " Yea/' 
inveighed Crowley * against the " gentlemen," " when 
ther was a law ratified to the contrary, you ceased 
not to finde meanes either to compel your tenants 
to consent to your desire in enclosinge, or else ye 
found suche maistership that no man durste gaiae 
saye your doinges for feare of displeasure. And 
what obedience shewed you, when the kinges procla- 
mations were sent forthe and commissions directed 
for the laying open of your enclosures, and yet you 
left not to enclose still ? Yea, what obedience 
was this which ye shewed at such time as the 
kinges most honourable counsell, percieuinge the 
gnulginge that was emong the |)eople, sent forth the 
second proclamation concerning your negligence, or 
rather contempte, in not laienge open that which, 
contrari to the good estatutes made in Parliament, 
you had enclosed ? It appeareth by your doinges 
that there was in you neither obedience to your 
prince and his laws, nor loue to your countrei • . . 
yet have you not lacked them that have told you 
of it both by wordes and writinges. . . . Wittinglyo 
and willinglye, therefore, ye have booth disobeied 

> Crowley, WotIcm, pp. 144, 145. 
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your kingc and his lawes, and also broughto youro 
countroi into the miscri it is in." 

While the landlords were busily frustrating all 
Somerset's remedial measures, the people, who, ac- 
cording to a great French ruler,^ ne se mUeve jamais 
par envie cCa^taguer, niais par impatience de sovffHr^ 
began to weary of seeing fllchcd from them rights 
which they and their fathers before them had 
enjoyed from time immemorial. "When poore 
men be put in suche desperation of Relief, when 
no hope of redrosse of ther myserye appcreth, when 
they thus be made to belcuo they shall hauo no 
ordynarye rcmcdye, what," asked Hales, '* shall a 
man saye of them ? " What they said themselves 
was, " No remcdye, therefore we must nedes fight 
it out, or else be brought to the lyke slauery that 
the French men are in!"^ and the smouldering 
^ discontent began to burst into the open flame of . 
rebellion. It was kindled first in Somersetshire,' 
thence it spread eastwards into Gloucestershire and 
Wiltshire, southwards into Dorsetshire and Hamp- 
shire, and northwards into Berkshire, Oxfordshire, • 
and Buckinghamshire. Surrey remained in a state 
of ''quavering quiet," but Kent felt the general 
impulse. Far in the west, in June, Devon and 
Cornwall rose almost to a man. Staines bridge 
was broken down in fear of an advance on London; -- 
and in the city martial law was proclaimed, and 
double watch kept at the gates both night and day. 
Ere that alarm subsided^ the commons of Norfolk v 
rose, took Norwich, and established a "common- 

> Sollj, MmoiH, L 188. * Qf, p. 211 note. 
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wealth " of thoir own. Tho Government of England 
was shaken to its base, its hold on Scotland and on 
France was relaxed, and at home it was confronted 
with the prospect of a prolonged and bitter social 
war. In the midst of the convulsion, tho Council 
bethought itself of saving its face and its pockets 
by attributing the condition of England not to the 
original malady but to tho remedies that Someroet 
had prescribed. It prepared to remove not thfi 
disease but the physician. 
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CHAl^ER IX 

THE PllOTECTOn's FALL 

Jjj^to The popular risings of tho summer of 1549 placed 
tadwMt the Protector in an impossible position. He hod 
done all that in him lay to alleviate social distress 
and minimise the risk of revolt, but his schemes 
had been baffled and his authority contemned. 
The results he feared had come to pass, but instead 
of strengthening his position by justifying his policy, 
they really cut away the ground from under his 
feet If it had been impossible to carry his social 
legislation before, it became doubly so when almost 
the whole of the official and upper classes were 
exasperated by the revolt of tho commons, the 
ploughing up of pastures, and destruction of en- 
closures. A modern minister would have sought 
refuge in resignation, but resignation is a modem 
exp^ont, and Somerset would have considered 
such a step at such a time a cowardly dereliction 
of duty. He continued to hold a position in which 
he was forced, partly by circumstances and partly 
by his colleagues^ to carry out a policy which he 
hated ; his authority rapidly waned, and his endea- 
vours to mitigate the severity of repression were met 
by more and more open resistance in the Council. 
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The story of the rebellions - in the west and the 
east has been too often and too well told to need 
repetition here.^ The cause everywhere but in i 
Devon and Cornwall was admittedly social, and 
even there it is almost certain that the same feeling 
was at the bottom of the revolt, though it was 
captured by the priests in the interests of the 
lioman Catholic religion. The enclosure of their 
commons was a more potent irritant with the agri- 
cultural labourers than the alteration in the form 
of their belief, or even the destruction of images 
in their churches; and the western rebellion has 
many of the characteristics of a social movement. 
There was not a peer or a iDan of wealth implicated 
in it, and with the exception of the priests the 
leaders were of tlie same class as those who headed 
the rising in Norfolk. Tiie circumstance that their 
articles.^ contain reference to only one social griev- 
ance is due to the fact that they were drawn up 
/ 

^ Sec for the western rebellion a spirited account in Froode, and 
a more detailed one in Canon Dixon's J/istory of the CTiurek of 
Ewjland ; and compare Cotton and Woollcombe's OlMntngg from the 
JlUtorif of ExeUr, A more valuable account than either of theses 
of the Norfolk rising, is given in the Kev. F. W. Kussell's KeU*$ 
JUbdlion, 1859, which prints many original documenta throwing 
light on the social condition of the time. 

> These are printed, with Nicholas UdaU's answer to them, in 
TrouUcM eonneeted with the Prayer Book of 1549 (ed. Pocock, Camden 
Soc), pp. 141-193. There was some inconsistency in these articles, 
as they demanded the restoration of Cardinal Pole at the same time 
as the Act of Six Articles, by which Pole would have been executed 
as a traitor. For a li«t of the ringleaders in the disturbances in Corn- 
wall and Devon in the previous year, see CotUm MSS,^ Titus, B. it 
f. 25. There is not even a knight among them, though Sir John 
Arundell was accused of sympathising with the rebellion in 1649. 
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by tho clerical loaders, and possibly the same fact 
explains the demand for the re-enactment of Henry 
VIII/s Statute of Six Articles, the repeal of which 
can hardly have been an intolerable grievance to the 
labourers of Devon and Cornwall It is also singular, I 
if the rebels in Devon in 1549 were so passionately I 
devoted to the old faith, that within a generation 1 
they should have become the stoutest defenders of | 
the new. It is in truth the social discontent that 
explains most of the revolts during the Tudor period ; . 
the Pilgrimage of Grace, Wyatt's rebellion, and that 
of 1569, as well as those of 1549. The loaders, of 
course, and a portion of their followers rose in defence 
of their faith, but the masses who gathered round 
their standards were men who had been evicted 
from their tenements, or who had been ground down 
to the verge of poverty by the loss of their rights 
to commons — men who had nothing to hope from 
the existing social condition, and nothing to lose in 
case of failure. 

With this class the Protector was largely in sym- 
pathy. Even after the rebellions had bogim, he 
renewed his instructions to the Enclosure Commis- 
sioners to proceed with their remedial measures, 
and he openly declared that the covctousness of .the 
gentlemen had given the people occasion to rise, 
and that it was better they should die fighting 
than perish for lack of living. He was indeed 
compelled to issue a proclamation for the suppres- 
sion of alt attempts to break down enclosures by 
force, but one of his Secretaries of State complained 
that being only a general ozhortaUon^ and not 
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diroctcd to any ono in particular, no one thought 
himself authorised to take the necessary means to 
carry it out.^ On 20th June Somerset even issued 
a pardon to the rebels if they would return to 
obedience,^ and he treated some of the prisoners 
mth great leniency.^ From the same motive he \' 
did not take the command against the commons in 
Norfolk, as he appears to have intended. He could 
not do so without alienating the popular support 
which his domestic policy had brought him, though 
the other alternative of entrusting the conimand to 
Warwick involved him in the more serious danger 
of opposition from a successful general, with the 
mass of the gentry at his back. His sentiments 
were hateful to the majority of the Council^ whose 
one remedy was repression, and it is said * they took 
the matter in their own hands and issued stringent 
orders, which were signed by Edward without the 
Protector's knowledge. 

The commotions in England, widespread as they iMr 
wore, necessarily had a most injurious effect upon 
the pouduct of the war in Scotland and France. In 
Scotland, Haddington still held out, and on 80th 
June arrangements were made for an invasion by a 
considerable force under Warwick's command, which 

> Sir Thomas Smith in SiaU Paper$, Ikmatie^ viiL 83. 

9 SlaUPaperM, l>omatUt Edw. VI.,vii. 87 ; Roisdl, Kti^iJtebeUiati, 
p. 95. TbU pardonronaed even Fiaget't wrath ; Me Stzype, £cd€9, 
MtvL, II. iL 488. 

* Sir Anthony Auoher to Cooil, StaU Papen, IhrnttUe^ vol. ill* 
No. 56; and oomparo the fourth article in the oharges broiigbt 
againit SomerMt on hit fall {BurUian M8S., 858, f. 6iy. 

* By Mr. Fronde, but I have been unable to oonfirm the &ei. 

Q 
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was to tako place about the 10th of August^ Be- 
fore that day the Norfolk revolt was at its worst, 
and the army for the Borders was diverted to the 
eastern counties. Franco took advantage of the 
English embarrassment to declare war, and send an 
army into the Boulonnais. Three fortresses fell 
before it ; one was betrayed, another was abandoned 
as untenable, and the third was carried by assault.' 
nMOMmeo These comparatively slight reverses gave the Council 
ftw wittt a colourable pretext for their attack on the Pro- 
tector, which was really instigated by their dislike 
of his social policy. 

It is impossible to trace with any degree of clear- 
ness or accuracy the growth of the opposition in the 
Council to Somerset. The signatures to the " Acts/' 
at best a misleading guide, cease altogether after 
March 1549, and there is nothing to indicate who 
did and who did not participate in its deliberations. 
Nor do the signatures to the State Papers, which 
are more trustworthy, afford any evidence of a 
division of parties, and Warwick and Rich,- Nor- 
thampton and Southampton, continue to sign thetn 
to the end as frequently as Cranmer or Paget. , 
Nevertheless it is obvious that there was a growing 
divergence between the Protector and the majority 
of the Council. The Council was not without * 
legitimate grievances ; by granting Somerset almost I 
unlimited powers, and authorising him to summon \ 
what councillors he liked, the councillors had in- 
deed forfeited the best part of their oase^ but they 

> ateft AyMTt, Ihmttik, Add«ida» toL Ul No. 49. 

• ateft Aqiiri^ /brt^ Bdw. VL, Na IW; CUom Papert, Na 178. 
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wero none the less angered by the arbitrary way in 
^ which Somerset disregarded their advice, and used 
Government influence to promote a policy they 
detested. They knew that his authority was do-iusrisv^ 
rived from themselves, and they bitterly repented **"^ 

. having parted with it so freely. If it was true that 
Somerset used a stamp of the king's signature their 
complaint of it was just, and the erection by the 
Protector of a Court of Requests in his own house 
was equally indefensible from a legal point of view. 
More damning from a moral point of view, was the 
rapacity with which Somerset seized on Church lands, 
and the Council could point with effect to the erection 
of Somerset House as an illustration of ostentatious 
arrogance. Such a ch<Trge, however, did not lie in 
-the mouth of Warwick or his friends to utter, for, 

« considering his position and opportunities, Somerset s 
acquisitiveness was trifling compared with that of 
his accusers. To these general grievances most of 
the councillors added private wrongs of their own. 

. Considerable as was the patronage in the Protector's 
hands, he was forced to disappoint nine out of ten 
. suitors who applied to him, and among them were 
^ men like Warwick^ t. John, and others who were 
keen competitors for such lands as fell to the Crown. 
Warwick had another private grievance in the 
ploughing up of his park, and the same thing had 
happened to Sir WUUam Herbert Northampton^ 
the third member of tlie^luCUie^i;riunivirate~i^kicE 

''ruled England after Somerset's fall, was incensed by 
the refusal to recognise the legality of his mairiage ^ 
with his second wife while the first was alive, and 
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Dorset, afterwards Duke of Suffolk, father of Lady 
Jane Orey, had b^en the Admiral's chief adherent, 
and by his fall had been balked of the brilliant 
prospect which Seymour's scheme for marrying 
Lady Jane to Edward VI. had opened up for him. 
These were all professed reformers in religious 
matters, but it was natural that Catholics should 
join in a movement against the Protector, in the 
hope that his fall would involve a reversal of his 
religious policy. Southampton may also have felt a 
grudge against Somerset for his ejection from the 
chancellorship, and he, with Arundel and South- 
well, jsoon ranged himself with the other mal- 
contents. 

Out of these discordant elements Warwick, the 
subtlest intriguer in English history, set to work to V 
organise an effective opposition to the Protector. Ho 
had himself been treated well enough by Somerset,and 
at the beginning of the reign the French ambassador 
thought that the Protector, Warwick, and Paget kept 
no secrets from one another.^ Warwick had been 
second in command during the campaign agauist 
Scotland in 1547, but his cordial co-operation with 
Somerset had 9oon given way to a critical attitude to- 
wards his Gk>v^mment. His own ambitions and his 
resentment at the proceedings of the Enclosure Com- 
mission combined to stimulate his secret enmity to 
the Protector, while his victory over the Norfolk 
rebels made him the hero of tEiTlfentlomen, and 
gave him the opportunity he needed. He returned 
to his house in Ely Place, London, before the 14th 

1 Mft, Cbrr. PMifnt^ p, 108* 
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of September/ and there, while Somerset was absent 
with the king at Hampton Court, the plans for his 
overthrow were matured. Warwick had won the 
favour of the Protestants by his simulated vehemence 
in their cause ; they had come to look on him as 
their champion, while they damned Somerset with 
faint praise, and regarded his moderation as criminal 
lukewarmness. The same skilful simulation enabled 
Warwick to delude the Catholics with the hope of 
religious reaction, and the prospect of release from 
prison seems to have been hold out to Gardiner. 
The news of the abandoment of Haddington on the 
14th of September^ gave the conspirators another 
excuse for their action. A few days later Warwick 
is said to have waited on Somerset with two hundred 
captains who had served in Norfolk, and to have 
demanded extra pay for their services.' Somerset 
refused, and Warwick thereupon enlisted their sup- 
port for his coming enterprise. 

Meanwhile the Protector was at Hampton Court tim 
with those of the Council who were his personal 
adherents. They were Archbishop Cranmer, Paget, 
Sir William Petre and Sir Thomas Smith (the two 
secretaries), and Cocil.^ Somerset had been at 

* RoimU, jr€tt*f JtebeUum, p. 151 et #99. 

* Diurnal ofOeeurrenU (Bannatyne Club), p. 48 ; Lasl^jr, p. 2aa 
> Ckronide of Htwry VIII., ed. Hume, 1888, pp. 18C, 186» bat 

ihlB aothority in to be receiTed with caution. 

* Ceoil's moTements always become mysterioas in a crisla. He 
was with Somenet late in September, bat waa not among the 
adherents of the Protector who were arretted at Windsor on 12th 
Ootober. From » stray note in Cecil's own hand {Umtfdd JKS&» 
▼. G9), it appears thai he was in the Lord Chancellor's oostodj on 
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Westminster until the 12th of September. On the 
18th he was at Sion House, and thence he moved 
to Hampton Court. He had as yet no suspicion 
of the storm that was brewing, but on the 25 th 
he added, as a postscript to a letter to Russell 
recommending merciful treatment of the rebels 
conquered in the west, the sentence, " We do 
loke for you and Sir Willm Herbert, at the 
furthest about the viii^^ dale of the next moneth, 
about which tyme we wold gladlye have you hero 
for matters of importance." ^ Whatever was the sig- 
nificance of this message, Somerset was ill prepared 
for resistance. His eiSbrts on behalf of the poorer 
classes of the community had endeared him to the 
mass of the people, but they were precisely those 
who had no votes, imd no means of influencing 
the Government or supporting theiir favourite except 
by rebellion, and rebellion without organisation or 
leaders. He had no armed force at his back, and 
all he could depend upon was moral influence, and 
such prestige as his position gave him. Thus his 
fall was easy and rapid. 

The Protector and the Councillors with him con- 
tinued the ordinary transaction of business until 
the 4th of October. On that day or the next he 
became aware of the extent of the plot against him. 
He determined to appeal to the commons, from 

27tb September. Probably be plaoed bimeelf tbere TolnnUrily, and 
tboi bin condnet at Somenet's tint fall appears aa dobtou aa bin 
ooadoot at bit teoond ; see Tjtler, L 287, 2ii, 245» ii 24, 31. 

> PHpi M&f xlvl. No. 63S, f. M Ipriated by Pocock, TroMm 
(OamdeB 8oo.)b p. 77. V. 
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whom alone he was suro of support.' Ho issued 
orders to all the king's subjects to repair to 
Hampton Court armed for the defence of the king, 
and he scattered broadcast leaflets denouncing hi^ 
enemies. ''Good people/' were the words he put 
into their mouths, " in the name of God an(^ King 
Edward, let us ryse with all oure power to defend 
hym and the Lordo Protector agenst ccrten lordes 
and gentilmen imd chief masters, which wolde 
depose the Lordo Protector, and so endanger the 
kinges royall person, because we, the poore comens, 
being injuried by the extorcionse gentyhnen, had 
our pardon this yere by the mercye of the king, and 
the goodness of the Lorde Protector, for whom let 
us fyght, for he lovithe all just and true gentilmen 
which do no extorcyon, and also us the poore com* 
iiiynaltio of Englonde." ' Three couriers were sent» 
one after the other, to summon to the Protector^s 
aid the yictorious army of Russell and Herbert 
returning from the west Ten thousand men are 
said to have flocked to Somerset's standard, but 
they were ill armed and untrained, and Hampton 
Court ofiered no means of defence against a sudden 
attack from London. On the night of the 6th of 
'October Somerset hurried with the young king to 
Windsor. 

Meanwhile the Council in London professed to 
desire a peaceable solution of the dispute. They 

^ Mr Froode has been misled by Toiler ipto dating this ■ammoot 
the Ist of October instead of the 5th (see Pocook, TrwAtei, p. 76). 

* AeU tf the Friv^ OmnoU, ii, 331 f SimU Poptn, AnmsCis, 
▼oL ix. Na 12. 
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hod, they said, prepared to go and lay their griev- 
ances before the king and Protector at Hampton 
Court, when Sir William Petre on the 6 th arrived 
with a demand for an explanation of their assembly, 
and a threat to arrest them if they ventured to 
Hampton Court. Accordingly they deferred their 
visit and remained all that Sunday in anxious con- 
clave at Warwick's house in Ely Place. Their 
numbers included a largo majority of the Council. 
"That crafty fox, Shebna," as Knox called St. 
John,^ took precedence as President of the Council ; 
then came Warwick, Arundel, and Southampton. 
Petro, instead of conveying to Somerset the Council's 
answer, remained to aid in his overthrow, and of 
the less influential councillors there were presentX 
the two Wottons, North, Southwell, and Peckham. -^ 
Besides the above, whose names appear in the re- 
cords of the Privy Council, a letter summoning the 
people to the Council's assistance, and dated the 
same day, is signed by the Earls of Shrewsbury and 
Sussex, Sir Thomas Cheyney, and Sir John Gage. 
Their first step was to secure the city, and on that 
same day the Lord Mayor and aldermen were taken 
into the CounoiFs confidence. There was little 
doubt on whose side their influence would be cast ; 
the profligacy and greediness of the rich merchants 
of London, and especially the butchers who bought 
up the estates near the city to make them and 
their children gentlemen, were the commonest 
subjects of the denunciations of the Common- 
wealth's men; and. their natural hostility to Somer- 

^ KnQKfAdmmttiientoFrrf€i9(rn(i/iKeTnakin£n(fU^ 
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soI'k policy made them ready allies of his enemies.^ 
They ajp-ecd to pay no attention to the Protector's 
demands for help, and to increase the guards to de- 
fend the city in the Council's interest On Tuesday, 
the 8th a common Council meeting was held, and 
Rich was selected to declare to it the enormities of 
^ the Protector's Government. Rich was believed to 
have helped Wolscy and Cromwell, both of whom 
had been his benefactors, to their fall ; he certainly 
did his best to ruin Sir Thomas More ^ and Bishop 
Fisher, while he tortured Anno Askew and brought 
Joan Bocher to the stake. He was suspected of 
having intrigued against Wriotheslcy in order to 
step into his shoes, but charity covers a multitude 
of faults, and posterity forgets his crimes because 
ho founded a public school and took as his motto 

* Throughout, the aldermen and rich merchants of London were 
hostile to Somerset, while the *prenticet and poorer classes were 
strenuously in his favour; compare the tales Somerset*s enemies 
told the corporation at the time of his second fall, how he intended 
to "destroy the city of London and the substantial men of the 
same" (Wriothesley, Chron,, ii. 67). Pamphlets were also scattered, 
broadcast attributing all manner of evil designs to the Protector ; 
cf. i/itt. MSS. Oomm,, 1st Rep., App., p. 43 ; 2nd Rep. , App., pp. 41-45. 

* Sir Thomas More gave Rich an uncomfortable quarter of an 
hour at his trial. ''You know/' he said, ** that I have been ac- 
quainted with your manner of life and conversation a long space, 
even from your youth to this time ; for we dwelt long together in 
one parish, where, as yourself can well tell (I am sorry yon compel 
me to speak it), yon were always esteemed very light of your 
tongue, a great dicer and gamester ; '' and again, *' In good faith, 
Mr. Rich, I am more sorry for your peijury than mine own peril ; 
and know you that neither I nor any one else to my knowledge 
ever took yon to be a man of such credit as either I or any other 
could vouchsafe to communicate with you in any matter of im* 
portance ^ (Cresaoro Mora, L{f€ of Sir T. Ui/n. ed. Hnnter, pw 963). 
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Oarde ta Foy. He was thus fully qualified to de- 
nounce the man who had made him Lord Chan- 
cellor, and that afternoon Somerset was proclaimed 
a traitor. 

Meantime a war of letters had been going on 
between the Protector and the Council, but while 
only ill-armed peasants came to Somerset's help, 
fresh councillors daily joined those at London, and 
the gentlemen with their retainers flocked to have 
their revenge on the man who had sought to stay 
their illegal pursuit of wealth. The balance of 
power, however, lay with the army of the west 
then encamped at Andovcr ; lK>th sides sent pressing 
appeals to Russell and Herbert, and the decisiom^ 
was in their hands. But they too had grievances!/ 
against Somerset; Herbert had seen his parkv^ 
ploughed up, and Russell had been reprimanded for*^ 
exceeding his instructions in his severity towards^ 
the rebels. It was not to be expected that thcy*^ 
would join forces with the man whose victory would'' 
mean further encouragement of the class whose 
revolts had just with so much difficultyn^oen re- 
pressed. On the 11th they wrote from Wilton to- 
Somerset expressing a hope that they might be able 
to effect a reconciliation between the two parties, and 
announcing their intention of moving their forces 
up for that purpose, but probably the tone of their 
letter left no doubt in the Protector's mind as to 
the scale into which their influence would be cast/ 

> Rnnell's and Herbert's tunw (as Lord Privy Seal and Master of 
the Hone) are entered in the minutes as present at the Coancii on 
9tli Ootobert though at a iniUter of fact they were at Wilton. The 
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Somerset's cause was now lost unless he headed 
" the peasants in a social war, and this ho bad 
perhaps neither the nerve nor the wickedness to ' 
do. As early as the 7th he had written to the 
Council offering " reasonable conditions," and on the 
8th Edward VI. wrote deprecating extreme measures 
against the Protector. Somerset now completely 
gave up the struggle ; on the 9th he allowed Paget 
and Cratimer to remove his servants, and on the 
1 0th he made no opposition when the Council sent 
• Sir Anthony Wingficld down to Windsor to arrest 
him. The Council followed on the 12th, and they 
felt strong enough to countermand the summons they 
had issued for assistance. On that day Somerset 
was placed in Beauchamp's Tower in Windsor Castle, 
and on the 14tli he was removed to the Tower of 
London with his personal- adherents, Sir Thomas 
Smith, Sir Michael Stanhope, Sir John Thynno, Ed- 
ward Wolfe, and William Gray. Paget had secured 
himself by assisting in the Protector's arrest, and 
Cranmer s ofRce saved him from molestation.^ 

entries in the Coanoil-book are therefore quite nntriistworthy, and 
it is not certain that those were present who signed the letters of 
the Council. On Gth October these were Rich, Northamptoii, 8t. 
John, Warwick, Arundel, Shrewsbury, Sussex, Cheyney, North, 
and Gage (Suu'e Papert, iz. 19, 22). On the 7th the names of 
Southampton, Petre, Sadler, MonUgu, Nicholas Wotton, and 
Southwell are added {ibid., 28). All these signatures, with the 
addition of those of Sir John Baker and Sir Edward Wotton, are 
appended to the proclamation dated 8th October, but Russeira 
and Herbert's signatures are also falsely attached to it. They ar« 
not, however, appended to the letter of the Oouncil dated 11th 
October {Slate Paper$, Dom., Kdw. VI, ix. 44). 

^; Somerset yielded on the strength of the assurances brought by 
Sir I Philip Hoby, apparently on Mi October, from the Ooandl at 
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^ Tho triumph of the Council was complete, and 



they now proceeded to jvistify their action in the 
eyes of their countryme:a and of foreign princes. 
Proclamations were issued to explain to the former 
the " very truth " of Somerset's ill-doings, and letters 
were despatched to the ambassadors abroad setting 
forth a similar list of accusations. It was fairly 
comprehensive; the Protector had sought to sow 
division between the nobles, gentlemen, and com- 
mons, he had been arbitrary in the use of |X)wcr, 
had contemned the advice of his councillors, had 

London. **Th<!7 bado me,*' Hoby said, **declar unto you from 
them that of their fait)ieK and honour thej doe not entende nor 
will hurte in any case the person of my Ijorde the duke nor of none 
of you all, nor take away any of his landcs or floods whom they 
doe esteeme and tender as well as any of you as they ought and as 
one whome they are not ignorant no more than you that he is tho 
kind's unkle. They doe Intendo to preserve his honour as rouoh as 
any of you woulde, nor meaneth not nor purposoth not no manor 
hurte to him but onely to give order for the Protectorship which 
hath not bene so well ordered as thei thinke it shoulde have bene, 
and to see the kinge better answered of his thingesand the Kealmc 
better governed for the kingos Ma"*" and the Realmo's more safetio. 
And for you my Lords and masters of the Counsell they will have 
yon to keep your Koomes and places as yon did before, and they 
will counsell with you for the better government of thinges. My 
Lord (saith be to the Duke) be you not aifraido. I will lose this 
my necke, and so pointed to his nooke, If you haue any hurto. 
Ther la noe such tbinge mente, and so they woulde have me tell 
you, and marke yon well what I saye. Then he willed the letters 
directed to the kinge to be red openly before all the gentlemen of 
the privie chambere and others, and other letters according to the 
direction ; upon this all the afforenamed there present wepte for 
loye and thanked Ood and preyed for the Lordea. Mr. CSproptroller 
fell downe on his knees and clasped the Duke about tl^e knees and 
weepinge saide, O my Lord, O my Lord, ye tee nowe what my lordea 
be.** This Is Sir Thomas Smith's own account of the matter 
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used his office to enrich himself and his satellites, 
^ had subverted law and justice, had plunged the 
country into domestic and foreign war, and had 
lost strongholds in Franco which Henry VIII. 
had won, and others in Scotland which he hiinsdf 
had fortified. The more violent of these charges, 
the talk about "devilish and evil purposes/' the 
" subversion of law and justice " and traitorous be- 
haviour, may be dismissed as mere stage thunder 
intended to frighten the people into acquiescence 
in the revolution. It is inconceivable that there 
should be any truth in them when it is remembered 
that those who made them restored Somerset six 
months later to his place at the Council boiurd. 
It is obvious that the only charges in which the 
councillors themselves believed were thoso of im- 
proper and arbitrary use. of his power as Protector 
and of the ill success of his Government. Some 
of these were partially, if not wholly, true: that 
Somerset was overbearing towanls his colleagues 
is unquestionable, and we may well believe that 
he gave offices to his personal adherents. Such 
. deeds were not peculiar to him or to his age. That 
: his Government had been attended by ill success tim 
I is obvious, but it is not so obvious that the fault 
j was his. The real cause of failure was the social 
trouble which finally broke out in rebellion, but this 
event was precisely what the Protector laboured so 
persistently to prevent He knew that no state 
could be really strong in which the mass of the 
people were or felt themselves oppressed, and his 
proclamations, enolosure oommissions, and bills in 
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Parliament wore all designed to remove this fooling 
and to strengthen England against her enemies. 
The oommission whioh the eounoillors alleged as 
the eause of the soeial disturbances came after 
they had begun, and to' prevent their development. 
Their real cause was one whioh the Council found 
it necessary to ignore, and that was the persistent 
opposition of^ the lords and gentlemen which spoilt 
the Protector's remedies and precipitated social war. 
Even so, the knowledge that Somerset was on their 
side probably prevented numbers of the commons 
from joining in revolt who might otherwise have 
done so. | 

Imminent peril at home involved the neglect of 
distant perils on the Borders or abroad. Levies 
raised for Scotland or Boulogne were diverted into 
Norfolk or the west. The wonder is, not that the 
English suffered reverses, but that those reverses 
were so slight. In Franoe, Ambleteuse, or Newhaven 
as the English called it, with its neighbouring fort 
Blackness, had fallen, as well as Boulogneberg 
and the ''Almayne Camp" in the proximity of 
Boulogna^ But in some of these treachery, for 
which Somerset could not be held accountable, had 
done its work.^ No attempt was made on Calais 
or in its neighbourhood, and that Boulogne was 
not so defenceless as the Council, endeavoured to 
make out» is proved by the^fact that it resisted the 
whole foroe of France all through the winter, until 
peace was made. That there was war with France 

i > WriotlMd^ (Offvn. il. 81) portdatM the fUl of Newhaven. 
* ateft AyMTty JRn'v^ Bdw. VI» No. IMk 
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at all was, moreover, duo in no sniall measure 
to the opposition the Council hod offered to the 
terms which Somerset was prepared to grant the 
French king. In Scotland many fortresses still re- 
mained in English honds,^ including Broughty, 
Lauder, Home, Dunglass, Roxburgh, Eyemouth, and 
other castles, all of which were Somerset's con- 
quests. Haddington had indeed been abandoned, 
but the chief cause was the plague .which raged in 
it and carried off a large number of the garrison, 
and both its defenders and the military stores were 
safely removed, and the fortifications destroyed.^ Up 
to the last Somerset was receiving fresh assurances 
of support from the Scots nobles and commoners. 
Moreover, the danger at home which had caused 
these reverses had been surmounted, and hod 
Somerset remained in power, the English position 
might perhaps have been retrieved. His accusers, 
however, did little in practice to justify their 
accusations; within a few months of their acces- 
sion to power almost' every fortress in Scotland 
which the Protector loft them had been recap- 
tured by the Scots,^ and a disgraceful peace was 
made which gave up every point for which the 
Tudors had struggled. 

^ See Slate Papen, Scotland and Domettit, Addenda, pamm. 

* Lesley, p. 23(X ** Thair wee a Tehement plaigae within the 
tonne of Haddingtonn be the qnfailk a gret nomber of thaIr 
soaldioan deit ... be retsone qnhairof sone ef tir Micbelinat niit 
following the erle of Rntland was eende with ane gret armj to 
Hadingtonne . . •" For an aoooont of the siege see AttikmUgm 
SfotUa^ I 67-M, and cf. DwmtX rf Ooowmmli, p. 48^ and JliitfeiMl 
MS., p^ 5S, in Hist. M8& Oommisdon. 

' Dimrml rf (ktwrtmU, pp. 49, ¥k 
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Those were, indeed, false issues. The real issue 
was the Protector's domestic policy, his sympathy 
with the commons, and his determination to en- 
force the laws that protected them. Fears were 
expressed in September of further efforts on the 
part of the " Commonwealth's men " ; ^ it was said 
that Somerset had promised redress of grievances 
in the Parliament that was to meet early in Novem- 
ber, and it was believed that he might yet prevail. 
If the majority on the Council hated Somerset's 
social policy, they detested with equal vigour his 
love of liberty, his abolition of treason laws, and the 
tacit encouragement which they accused him of 
giving to men who held that all things should be 
in common. These motives, accentuated by personal 
jealousy, were at the bottom of their action, and 
they come out vividly in the policy they carried out 
as soon as they had seissed the reins of Government. 
Reaction set in under an administration which at 
h(»ne was more arbitrary, more violent, and more 
re|)res8ive than that of Henry YIIL, and abroad 
was more spiritless and aimless than that of Mary. 
The lenity, which might have reconciled the country 
even to the rapid religious changes of Edward's 
later years, was . exchanged for a tyranny that 
hastened and embittered the inevitable reaction. 



I Siate P^pen, DometiU, roh tUL No. 56. 
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CHAPTER X 

RKACTION 

It has beon romarkcd by an ominont French hb- 
torian that tho first requisite for the avoidance of 
pitfalls in history is (later finc^nent,^ and the neglect of 
this precept has led to the treatment of Edward YI/s 
reign as one period marked throughout by tho 
same characteristics, methods, and aims. This view 
originated in the superficial appearance of conti-| 
nuity in religious policy; it has beon perpetuated 

* by historians who have written with theological 
bias, and frequently with an ulterior motive beyond 
that of faithfully presenting and interpreting the 
facts. The history of the reign has been dominated 
by the religious interest to the exclusion of its other 
aspects, and it has suffered almost as much from 
those who have regarded the reign merely as a foil 
to the preceding one, and have been careless as to 
the exact distribution of the shade, so long as it 
was dark enough to throw into relief the figure of 

>c/ Henry VIH. 

In reality the reign of Edward VL is divided into 
two distinct periods, and the fall of the Protector 
was followed by a reversal of policy far more 

> Miohalet. A 

»7 B . 
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Iradical than is ever now effected by a change of 
/ administration. Somerset's ideas were original and 
peculiar to himself; the spirit of the ago, so far 
from being one of " universal benevolence," was one 
of violence and callous indifference to personal 
suffering, and Somerset's successors reverted to the 
principles and ideas in which they had been trained 
under Henry VIII. The Protector's experiment in 
liberty and toleration had broken down, and it was 
followed by a return to arbitrary and repressive 
methods in the same way as the Lancastrian 
attempt at Parliamentary government was followed 
by the Tudor absolutism. A brief sketch of the 
characteristics of this reaction is essential to the 
adequate appreciation of the Protector's rule. 

It was felt in every sphere of Government activity. 
Even in religious reform, though there was an 
appearance of continuity, the spirit and methods 
of effecting it imderwent a significant change. The 
first steps of the doctrinal revolution were taken by 
a man who was a sincere believer in Reformation 
doctrines, and on that account could afford to be 
tolerant of those who differed from him. Tlie 
direction of the revolution then fell into the hands 
of a man who, if he believed in anything, believed 
in the dogmas of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
covered his hypocrisy by the vehemence of his pro- 
testations. Somerset, with typical English con- 
servatism, clung tenaciously to many of the forms 
and oeremonies of the old faith ; Warwick, who had 
no conviotioDB to restrain him, fell in with all the 
schemes of the zealots who flocked to England from 
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abroad. He had his reward ; he was compared to 
Joshua ; Hooj^er called him *' that most faithful and 
intrepid soldier of Christ/' * and declared " England 
cannot do without him. He is a most holy and 
fearless instrument of the word of God." * Others 
echoed his praises in equally fidsomo terms, while 
the unfortunate Somerset was censured for his luke- 
warmness in the cause of religion, and told that he 
owed to it his fall. 

Under Warwick's auspices the revolution pro-Aiterea 
ceodod at a brcak-ncck pace, and "in the three »r 
years between the first and second prayer-books of 
Edward VI. the country was expected to have pre- 
pared itself for a far greater measure of religious 
change than the twenty years since Wolsey had yet 
effected." ' For a time, however, there was a period 

* Original LetUn (Parker Society), i. 82. 
^ Ibid., i. 89. Warwick and Dorset were *' considered the two 

most shining lights of the Church of England *' (John ab Ulmis to 
Bullinger, 25th March 1550, tA., ii. 31K)). The same letter contains 
an illustration of the method by which Dorset (afterwards Duke of 
Suffolk) ingratiated himself with the Reformers. Ulmis remarks 
that Dorset ** really seemed to be transported with joy on account 
of your intended commendation of him ... he also liberally in- 
creased my stipend, which is now annukl, and when I was about to 
depart he offered me his hand and presented me by a domestic 
with six pounds for my jonrncy." By a curious mistjJce, for which, 
however, the confused wording of the epistle affords considerable 
excuse, Canon Dixon (//wl. Church of England, iii. 223) applies 
these remarks to Somerset, and takes the occasion to remark that 
the commendations of these divines "raised him to childish de* 
light" As a matter of fact the praise recorded by them to Somer- 
set, always faint, ceased on his fall, being monopolised hj **that 
intrepid soldier of Christ,*' the Sari of Warwick, and his dupe, the 
Duke of Suffolk. 

* Social England, ill. 171. The statement is correct enoogh, bot 
the writer With a truly amaiing forgetfulness of dates makoe it a 
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of siispcDfie after Somerset's fall, and the letters of 
the English divines to their sympathisers abroad 
are full of the apprehension of a Catholic reaction. 
The Papists were said to be struggling earnestly for 
their kingdom ; it was by their help that the Pro- 
tector had been overthrown, and they naturally 
expected some share in the Grovernment that suc- 
ceeded him. Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, 
and the Earl of Arundel were among the six lords 
to whose especial care the king was entrusted, and 
Southwell again became an active member of the 
Council. Their hopes were short-lived; they had 
served Warwick's purpose, and now they were thrust 
aside. He had made up his mind that, his interest 
would best be served' by the Protestant party, and 
the Romanists were only an encumbrance. The 
precise means by which they, were removed are not 
known, but that he got rid of them with no open dis- 

charge against Somerset, who f^U in the year the first prayer-book 
was sanctioned by Parliament, and was executed before the second 
was completed. In the seven months that interrened between the 
l^^lising of the first prayer-book—which was Somerset's work, and 
is held up as an example of moderation— and bis fall he made no 
farther religions changes, and he had little or no influence on 
ecclesiastical or other policy after his fall. What influence he had 
was uniformly exerted to moderate the haste of the Government. 
This is, however, a slip trifling compared with those made by the 
writer on religion in the same volume (pp. 177, 179), who in less 
than three pages succeeds in stating that Tunstall was imprisoned 
in 1617 (instead of 1551, and then not for a religious cause, but on 
. a charge of treason), Bonner in 1548 (instead of 1549), that Joan 
Bocher was burnt in 1549 (instead of 1560), that Northumberland 
was "Frotector/* and that within nine months of Edward VL's 
slccesdon not a *'ohiirobman" was left on the Council except 
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~ turbance is singular cvidonce of Warwick's subtlety 
and skill. On 2nd February 1549-50 Southampton 
was struck off the list of councillors, and ho died, 
it is said of chagrin, on the 30th of July following.^ 
Arundel was at the same time confined to his house 
charged with numerous offences, and fined £12,000 ; 
Southwell was in January thrown into the Tower 
on the rather mysterious charge of sowing abroad 

*\.oditious bills.' Those '' cruel boasts the Romanists/' 
as ono evangelical divine called them, who had 
already begun to triumph and restore the mass,* 
found that they had been completely duped, and 
that Warwick's finger was a good deal thicker than 
Somerset's thigh. If the Protector had lashed them 
with whips, they were now to be chastised with 
scorpions. If they had resented the doctrinal 
changes of Edward VI.'s first prayer-book, they had 
far more reason to complain of the second. An 

' open breach was noyr made between Catholic doc- 
trine and that of the Church of England ; the '' real 
presence," which had been implied * or at least left 
doubtful in the first prayer-book, was explicitly 
denied in the second. Anglicaii iloctrine was brought 
down nearly to the level of the Reformed Churches 
on the Continent, and the difterence between the 

^ Ponet, TraUiu o/PUUihe Power, sb. iiL ; Wriotheslej, CkromkU,' 
li. 41. 

• s According to Ponet^ Soathwell confessed *' enough to be banged 
for." Tbe Protestant divines freqaentlj asserted at the time thai 
Somerset bad been entangled in the wiles of the Papists, and so 
had fallen. Ccmipare Lit, Rmaim of Bdw. VI., ii. 247. 

* Oriipnal UUen (Parker Society), it 464. . 

« The Rev. Nicholas Pooock, in E^iak HUL JUview, Jolj 1891 
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Church of 1529 and that of 1549 was slight com- 
pared with the difference between that of 1549 and 
that of 1552. In the first Parliament after Somer- 
set's fall, an Act was passed for the aboUtion and 
destruction of all service-books, except that pre- 
scribed by the Act of Uniformity.* Two years later 
Northampton was rewarded for his support of 
Warwick by the legalisation of his second " mar- 
riage"; and for the first time in English history 
the principle was recognised that a man might 
marry a second wife while his first was still living.^ 
Similarly the* marriage of priests, which before had 
been but grudgingly recognised as a necessary evil, 
was now declared to bo " true, just, and lawful matri- 
mony, to all intents, constructions, and purposes." 

These changes, however, were less obnoxious than 
the methods by which they were enforced. Somer- 
set had always tried every persuasive expedient 
before he resorted to foice; he argued with recalci- 
trant prelates, wrote to them, and proposed all sorts 
of compromises before he had them imprisoned. 
Only two of them suffered that fate; none were 
deprived, for Somerset withheld his assent from the 

1 8 & 4 Edw. VI. 0. 10. 

^ Henrj VIII. 's case U of course distinct. He coald marry while 
Catherine of Arragon was still allTO, because the Tiew adopted was 
that his "marriage" with her was roid ab initio by canon law, and 
thai really there had been no marriage at alL The same theory was 
adopted in Anne of deves's case. Anne Boleyn was of course exe* 
csted before Henry married Jane Seymour ; she died before Anne 
of CloTes was thought of; and Catherine Howard was executed 
before Catherine. Parr was married. There was, however, no qnes- 
tioa of the validity of Northampton's first marriage ; his wife bad 
only been divoroed • smiim H tharo on aooonnt of adultery. 
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sentonco passed by tho Dcclesiostical Courts on 
Bonuor. Warwick has never been accused of such 
leniency. " You know," wrote Terentianus to John 
ab Ulinis as a sufficient explanation of the reason- 
why so many lords had signed against their will 
the proclamation of Queien Jane, ''you know the 
character of tho man." ^ From the moment of the 
fall of the Catholic party, early in 1550, a syste- 
matic persecution of the Princess Mary began. She 
was deprived of her license to hear private mass,' 
her chaplains were imprisoned, and she was ordered 
to use the new service-book. To such an extent 
did this annoyimce, which Somerset vainly endea- 
voured to mitigate, go that Charles V. laid plans for 
Mary's escape from England, and threatened a war 
which only the outbreak of hostilities between him 
and; France prevented. At the same time Bonner 
was deprived of his bishopric; Gardiner, Heath, 
Bishop of Worcester, and Day, Bishop of Chi- 
chester,' met with the same fate, whilo Voysey, 
Bishop of Exeter, was forced to resign. Tunstall 
was imprisoned in the Tower on a frivolous charge 
of treason,^ and then deprived of his bishopric, 
which was dissolved. He was only saved from 
attainder by the refusal of the House of Commons 
to pass the bill introduced by the Oovemment, and 

> Original LttUn (Parker Soc.), i. 365. 

* Ste Morison's account of ber case in Haridan MS&, 363» and 
numerous references in the Aeti of the Priv^ dntneilt also SUiU 
Papert, Foreign Seriet^ passim. 

* For the proceedings against them, see iladeiom diSS,, 6195* 1 lOw 

* He was accused of having plotted to raise an insurrection in the 
North in connection with Somerset's alleged conspiracy in 1651. 
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Gardiner is said before his deprivation to have saved 
his head only by spending half the revenues of his 
see in bribes.^ Others of lower rank were tjreated 
with equal severity; Dr. Colo was expelled from the 
. wardenship of New College * and Dr. Morwen from 
the presidency of Corpus." Sir Anthony Browne 
was imprisoned in. the Fleet for hearing mass, and 
a host of othor oftendors were punished under the 
new Act of Uniformity.* This imposed severe penal- 
ties on laymen for mere recusancy or nonconformity, 
and was the first statute in English history that did. 
since the Act « passed under Somerset limited the 
so, penalties to the more active resistance of priests. 
It was not merely the adherents of the- ancient faith 
who suflfered from religious persecution. Tlie fires 
at Smithfield, which had remained extinct since 
Henry VIIL's death, were once more kindled, and 
heretics began again to pay forfeit with their lives 
for their convictions. Joan Bocher, whose sentence, 
pronounced by Cranmer, Somerset had refused to 
execute, was burnt on 2nd May 1550,^ and next 
year George van Paijis was brought to the stake for 
like opinions.' 
F^MigB So superficial was the appearance of continuity 

^'^' in religious policy, and so different was the spirit in 
which it was pursued* In foreign' affairs and in 

> PoDet, Trmii$e qf PUUike Power. < ilatfdd MSS^ i. 81. 

• AcU ofiht Privy OmmeO, UL 287. 806, 807, 811, dl«, 817. 

^ 6 It 6 Sdw. VL 0. L This Sir Antbonj was ton of the one men- 
Uoned on ppw IS, 88. 
* • Wriothotlejr, Oftm Jcfe^ U. 87. 

• On S4Ui April 1861 (i&^a 47); of. lAkrary iUmaim f^ Bdmard 
Vi^ a 818. 
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tomporal govornment at homo the rovorsol of policy 
was not concealed by the thinnest disguisa While 
it was high-handed hi home, the « Government was 
cringing abroad; defeat came first, and it was 
quickly followed by surrender. Despite the sup- 
pression of the revolts in the west and in Norfolk, 
which set free large forces for service in France or 
on the Borders, the Government allowed Home Castle 
to be captured by the Scots on the IGth December 
1549; they gained Broughty Castle on the 6th Feb- 
ruary 1549-50, "and slcwe man, woman, and childc, 
except Sir John Luttrell, the captaino, whom they 
tooke prisoner,"^ and the fall of Lauder Castle followed 
in March. Instead of making any effort to retrieve 
these losses, the Council gave up the struggle and 
made peace with both France and Scotland by the 
easy method of yielding everything that was asked. 
Boulogne was to be surrendered within six weeks, 
four years earlier than had been stipulated in Henry's 
treaty with Francis. The sum to bo paid for it 
was reduced by half, and the large amount still 
owing in the shape 'of arrears of the French pension 
to the English king was remitted altogether. The 
conquest which had cost considerably over a million 
and a quarter pounds to achieve and defend,' was 

^ DiumaU </ (kcurrenti, BaiiDatyiio Clab, pfv 40, CO ; AeU <{f the 
Privy OouncU^ 1547-1660, p. 407. Wriothesley, Chronide, li. 31» 
misdates the fall of Bronghty Castle and also tliat of N^wliaven 
(soe p. 254). 

* Bee the detailed acooants of the expenditoie eonoected with 
Boalogne in Harinan M8S„Z6Zt if. 50 d 9eq. The Tsrious strongliolds 
in France are there enumerated as the High Tower, the Citadel, 
the Old Man, Bonlogneberg, the Tonng Man, the Pier, Newhareo, 
and niaokness. 
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surrendered, before the period of English occupation 
vTiXR half spent, for the paltry sum of four hundred 
thousand crowns. But this was harmless compared 
with the criminal abandonment of English interests 
involved in the terms of the peace with Scotland. 
It was perhaps only to be expected that such Scots 
strongholds as remained in English hands should 
be surrendered without any couAtervailing compen- 
sation whatever, but no Government with the least 
regard for the future of its country could have 
weakly submitted to the marriage of the Queen of 
Scots with the Dauphin of France. Yet this is 
what the Council did ; every point for which Henry 
VII., Henry VIII.^ and Somerset had* striven was 
abandoned, and it was only the death of Francis II. 
without issue by Mary, Queen of Scots, that saved 
Great Britain from perhaps the most serious danger 
that ever has threatened it. Even so, the action 
of the Council bequeathed to Elizabeth the most 
pressing peril that beset the early years of her reign. 
After concluding this ignominious peace, the 
Council apparently thought that England had little 
further need for defences. Ships of war were laid 
up and suffered to rot ; no new ones were built, and 
the fleet, the creation of which had been one of the 
most laudable of Henry YIII/s achievements, and, 
in spite of innumerable obstacles, had been main- 
tained in an efficient *state by Somerset, was before 
the end of Edward yi.'8 reign reduced to half 
its strength. Fortifications which had been com- 
menced at Calais and Guisnes, on the Scottish 
borders, and on the English coast were stayed, and 
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some were even demolished. Garrisons were dis- 
banded in some places and reduced to half in 
others, and military engineers were dismissed.^ The 
folly of these proceedings was rendered the more 
glaring when the Council proceeded, by their per- 
secution of the Princess . Mary, to provoke a war 
with England's most powerful enemy, Charles V. 
This time it was the French king who saved them 
from the results of their conduct ; his seizure of 
the three bishoprics precipitated a conflict with 
the Emperor, and with this and the troubles in 
Germany on his hands, Charles was compelled to 
defer the satisfaction of his resentment against 
England. 

While the Government presented to its enemies 
abroad a timorous front, towards its own subjects 
its attitude was one of tyranny tempered by cor- 
ruption. The Protector's plans for the reform of 
internal abuses were abandoned at the same time as 
his schemes for the maintenance and extension of 
England's external greatnes.s. Corrupt ofiicials, says 
Ponet, took counsel with crafty Alcibiades (t>. 
Warwick) how to "make non-accompt," ' and Sir 
William Sharington, who had been justly attainted as 
a coiner of false money, was by one of the first acts 
of the new administration released from the Tower, 
granted fuU pardon, and even employed to receive 
the French payments for Boulogne.' Sir Anthony 

1 AeU qf ike Privp OmneO, lii. 43, 44, 47, 100» 104, 900, 225, 
364. 

* Trtaiiiet^PolUike Pinter. 

* Mr. Kronde (popular ed., I?. 390) aoUa the fact of Sharingtoii'a 
pardon and rtlaaMbbniirtata it aa one of Someraot'a dalinqaan* 
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Aucher, who was guilty of extensive malversation, 
and had naturally dreaded the advent of a *' Com- 
monwealth's party/' not only escaped punishment, 
but retained his office. Complaints of bribery in the 
coiurts of justice became louder than ever, and slight 
atonement was made vdion Parliament, by a sort of 
deathbed repentance, attempted, four months before 
the end of the reign, to force the revenue officers to 
render account of their doings.^ Another evil, the 
sale of offices, was admitted, and to some extent 
even sanctioned by an Act of Parliament passed in 
the previous session.* It is entitled " Against buying 
and selling of Offices,'* but the only penalty imposed 
on such transactions was that they should . be void, 
and even this was not to apply to any sale or 
purchase of offices before the following March. All 
such offices, moreover, as keeperships of parks, 
manors, and forests were exempted from the opera- 
tion of the Act ; but more astounding was the final 
clause, to the effect that the Act was not to apply to 
offices connected with the King's Bench or Common 
Pleas. The calling down of the " testoons " first to 
ninqpence and then to sixpence was a natural result 
from these ideas of financial morality ; the coining 
of base money, which was prohibited by Somerset 
three months after he began to rule, was now re- 
sumed, but the proportion of base metal was increased 

oiea. SbariDgton, bowftTer, remained in the Tower till after Somer* 
•et'e fall, and the Act for hia pardon and rettitntion in Uood wae 
patted In the flrtt tettlon of Parliament after that erent 

i7Sdw.VI.o.l. 

'6A6Sdw.VI.aie. I 
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from two to one to threo to one, and under Warwick 
the English currency^ re^iched its nadir. 

The lauds and property of the Church were dealt spouiktiaB 
with on like principles. Early in 1551,. whom 
Ponet was appointed to succeed Gardiner in the 
bishopric of Winchester, he was compelled, as part 
of the bargain, to surrender all the lands of hLs see 
to the Crown, receiving in exchange a salary of 
two thousand marks. The lands were regranted 

to the chief members of Warwick's faction in the 

• 

following summer, with the obvious object of making 
more sure of their support. A year later, with a 
similar motive, the bishopric of Durham was dis- 
solved; its revenues were designed to support 
Warwick's new dukedom, but Mary's accession came 
in time to prevent the completion of this nefarious 
scheme. The chantry lands, of which £5000 worth 
only Bad been sold under Somerset, the proceeds 
being devoted to the comparatively legitimate pur* 
pose of defending the realm, now began to be granted 
to private persons,^ and a mine of wealth was found 
in the Church plate.' It has been assumed thati 
the commission appointed in 1547 to make an' 
inventory of Church plate was merely a preliminary 
to its wholesale seizure by the Crown, but the 
conclusion is* a little hasty, and at any rate there 
is another explanation. This is supplied by a letter 
of the Council, dated 17th December 1547, to the 

/ • 

> fieo anie; ppi 62, 5a 

' S«e Am ofth$ Priv^ CovfieA, vol. iii. panUtu 
* For the bibUogjraphj of thb mbjool mo MAy and Bbhop» 
Biktiografhi€ QimMk da /iivmlairwi iw^riwUi. 
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comini88ionei*8 ; thero tho idea of confiscation was 
repudiatod, and it was stated that the object of tho 
Council was '* to see the same preserved entirelie to 
tho churches, without einbeselinge or privat salles " 
[embezzling or private sales].^ This assertion is 
borne out to some extent by the remaining refer- 
ences to Church plate in the Acts of tho Council 
under Somerset Thero are only four of them ; the 
first is an order to the dean and chapter of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, who had already taken down 
a gold pyx and silver crucifix, and devoted the 
proceeds to the repair of their " house," to restrain 
them from further steps in that direction; tho 
second is an order to the Mayor of Feversham to 
restore to the churchwardens a silver pyx that had 
been removed from the church. The last two were 
orders to the dean and chapter of Christ Church, 
Canterbury, to deliver up "all such juelles and 
plate of gould and silver as they have by our late 
soveraigne lordes permission in their possessyon/V 
and this was an instance, not of the spoliation of 
parish churches, but of the seizure of monastic pro- 
perty forfeited in 1539. On Somerset's fall, how- 
ever, confiscation became general and the numerous 
references in the Acts of the Council are brought 
to a close with the order to the commissioners, 
dated 3rd March 1551, ''to take into the kinges 
handes such churche plate as remaigneth to be 
emploied unto his Highnes use.*** "^ - 

> AeU ofiki Privjf CbttMiT, ii. 536» Then b«d been a good deal 
of Chvroh spoliation bj prifate persons before the Reformation 
began, and Skelion in OAi» CUut denounces the practioe ( lfori#, 
ed. Dyoe^ i 826). «/W^iii.228. 
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The same covetous spirit, reinforced by class- Autod. 
hatred and despotic principles, dictated a reversal c miw n 
of the Protectors social policy. It was not to be 
expected that the men who had successfully opposed 
that ix)licy under Somerset would give it any coun- 
tenance when they came into power. John Hales, 
the chief supporter of the movement, sought safety 
in Germany when his patron fell, and the Parlia- 
nxQiit which met four weeks later, instead of carry- 
ing out the redress of grievances which Somerset 
had promised the commons, set to work to make 
their yoke less easy, and their burden less light. 
The measures it passed were a reversal, not merely 
of Somerset's policy, but of that which had been 
professedly at least the policy of the Tudors and 
of the Yorkists. Parliament was not content with 
dropping the Enclosure Commission, and making the .• '. 
proclamations a dead letter, but it proceeded to 
override all the laws passed against enclosures under 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII., and to re-enact the 
Statute of Merton, providing that the lords of 
manors " might approve themselves of their wastes, 
woods, and pastures, notwithstanding the gaino* 
saying and contradiction of their tenants," so long as 
the latter were left " sufficient " commons and free • 
ingress and egress to and from their tenements.^ It 
is true that treble damages were awarded to such 
as should bring a successful writ of novel disseisin 
against an encloser, but the Act then went on to 
^exempt from this provision all houses built on waste 
lands to which not more than three acres of enclosed 

1 3 It 4 Bdw. VI. 0. 3. 
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land were attached. Its meaning was apparently that 
even where an encloser had absolutely no title he 
could not be proceeded against so long as what he 
enclosed was waste land, and each enclosure did 
not exceed three acres. Further relief was granted 
to the distressed capitalist by the abolition of the 
taxes on sheep and on woollen cloths/ the deficit 
being made up by renewing the demand for the 
payment of fee-farms, which Somerset had remitted 
in order that work might be provided for the 
poor.' A similar object was contemplated by a 
clause in another statute of the same session.^ 
Somerset, it will be remembered, had with an im- 
partial hand made it illegal both for workmen to 
conspire to raise the price of their labour and for 
capitalists to conspire to raise that of their merchan- 
' disc. The former prohibition remained in force, but 
the policy embodied in the latter was completely 
roTersed, and it was actually made a felony for 
tweWe or more persons to meet together for the 
purpose of abating rents or the price of cora 
NewiTMMi This statute is indeed the most vivid illus- 
tration of the spirit of the party that overthrew 
Somerset, and in some respects it is unparalleled 
by any other Act in the Statute-book* It was 
drawn up with three objects. Besides the pro- 
tection of capitalists' already alluded to, it was 

1 Stotnte 2 ft 8 Edw. YL o. 36 had imposed a tax of 3d. on 
erery ewe sheep kept on private pasture, Sd. on every wether so, 
kept, and lid. on every shear-sheep kept on oommon land ; these 
were all abolished by 3 ft 4 Edw. VI. e. 23. The impost of 8d. on 
woollen cloths was also abolished. 

« 3 ft 4 Edw. YL 0. la ' MfL, c. 6. 
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designed to supply tho gentry with the moans for 
^ crushing the commons, and the (xovemment with 
the means for stamping out resistance to its 
authority. It was made felony, without benefit of 
clergy, if twelve or more persons met for the pur- 
pose of breaking down any enclosure, rightftil or 
wrongful, or of enforcing right of common or way 
over any such enclosure, and refused to retire when 
ordered to do so. Persons calling such assemblies 
together with bell, trumpet, outcry, or handbill, 
were subjected to a like penalty, and if forty or ' 
more assembled together for any such purpose, their 
offence was declared to be treason. If any copy- 
holder refused to help in repressing such assemblies, 
he was to forfeit his copyhold for life, and the mere 
inciting to such acts by open word or deed was 
declared felony without benefit of clergy. A later 
Act of the same session,^ after recounting the mis- 
chiefs arising from the repeal of certain felonies, viz. 
the hunting deer or other animals in any park or 
enclosure whatever, proceeded to re-enact them. 

The unique' clause of this Act ^ was that by 
which the Government sought to secure its 
* position by an unparalleled extension of the 
treason laws. By this Act the members of the 
Privy Council were granted the same protection 
as royalty. It was not only declared treason for, 
twelve persons to meet (and remain together an 
hour after being commanded to disperse) with the 
purpose of killing a Privy Ck>uhcillor, but it was to 
bo equally treason if their object was merely to 

1 3ft4Edw. VI^c.17. *3A4Sdw.yi^0.6. 

8 
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imprison him ; and, as if that were not enough, the 
same tremendous penalty was attached to a like 
assembly for the purpose of "altering the laws." 
Never in their most arbitrary moments did Henry 
. VIIL, Charles L, or James II. deliver such a blow 
at the liberties and constitution of England. Com- 
pared with this, it was a trifling matter that the 
provisoes, with which Somerset sought to restrain 
the abuse of what treason laws he left on the 
Statute-book, found no place in this Act. There 
was no limit of time within which charges of 
tretison were to be preferred, and no clause requir- 
ing the evidence of two witnesses. 

The composition of Parliament, and the terror 
into which the gentry had been thrown by the 
rebellions of 1549, induced it to acquiesce in these 
repressive measures. But in spite of all this it was 
not reactionary or subservient enough for Warwick's 
purpose. In 1552, after Somerset's death, the 
House of Commons rejected a fresh Government 
bill for the creation of new treasons, and substi- 
tuted a milder one of its own. This Was severe 
enough, and it again erected certain verbal oifences 
into the rank of treason; but it reintroduced the 
clause about two witnesses,^ and a limitation of 
three months within which charges were to* bo 
preferred It was wider than Somerset's limitation 
of thirty days, but it was at least an improvement 

^ It also made the important addition that the two witness 
shoold ^oonCroDt the aocused at hia trial. This proviso has, abd 
I think oorreotlj, been attributed to the indignation Parliament 
felt at the treatment of Somerset dnring his trial in the pre?ions 
Deeember. 
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on tho Govornmcnt proposal. In tho soine session 
Parliamont rejcctoil tho Bill of Attainder against 
Bishop Tunstall; and its general attitude of in- 
dependence caused , Warwick to dissolve it .and 
summon another. 

The feelings which produced this growing oppo- 
sition to Warwick existed and were known to him m 
long before. Even during the last days of the 
session of November 1540 to February 1550 a pro- 
posal had been discussed among certain members 
of the. Lower House for the restoration of Somerset 
to the Protectorate,^ and the existence of this party 
in Parliament str^ngtliened Warwick's resolve to do 
without Parliament as long as he could. The result 
was that Parliament was not summoned between 
1st February 1549-60 and 23rd January 1551-2, 
which by a signiticant coincidence was the day after 
Somerset's execution. The means by which War- 
wick sought to pack Parliament when it did meet 
were the creation of boroughs and interference with 
elections. The creation of seven new boroughs ^ in 
Cornwall, peculiarly subject to Crown influence and 
returning foiirteen members to Parliament, has 
already been mentioned. It has also been pointed 
• out that under Somerset only One attempt was made 
to influence an* election, and that was during the 
Protector's absence ; that one attempt was then ex- 
plained away, and the person actually recommended 
by the Council was not elected for the constituency 
to which he had -been recommended. The Parlia- 
ment that met in January 1552 was the same which 

1 TyUer, U. 16. • Sm aiif^ pjx TQ, 71. 
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had boon electod in 1547, so that the only scopo for 
Crown influence was in filling up the vacancies 
caused by death. Good use was, however, made of 
these limited opportunities. On 28th October 1551 
the Lord Chancellor was ordered to inquire how 
many members had died since the last session, " to. 
thintent that grave and wyse men might be elected 
to supplie theyr places, for thadvoyding of the dis> 
ordre that hath byn noted in sundrie yong men and 
others of smale judgement/' * One of these vacant 
seats was Rearling, which thereupon returned John 
Seymour. The election of a Seymour at a time 
when Warwick was seeking to get rid of Somerset 
was regarded by the Council as an affront, and so 
on 1 0th January 1551-2 the electors were peremp- 
torily ordered to return some one else. On 19 th 
January the sheriff of Hertfordshire was directed 
'* to use the matter in suche sorte as Mr. Sadlier 
maybe elected and returned" for that shire. On. 
the 1st of February the sheriff of Surrey was 
" willed to preferre Sir Thomas Saunders " to its 
representation in Parliament. Even so, as has been 
seen, this Parliament proved too refractory and was 
dissolved ; when the new one came to be elected in 
the following year, this piecemeal interference was 
not considered potent enough, and a circular letter 
was sent round to all the 'sheriffs ordering the 
election of such persons as the Council should 
recommend. 
^^JSS£t ^ ^^^^ °^^^ importance than the packing of 
•g^gg Parliament was the packing of the CounciL Somer* 

> AcUnfHU Privp CbwiHt, ill. 400 ; cf. id., Ul 457, 460, 470. 
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set had niado practically no change in the .Council 
during his administration. In the following two 
years of Warwick's rule no less than twelve new 
members were added to the Council, and all of 
them Warwick's devoted adherents.^ These, with 
his adherents among the previous members, gave 
Warwick absolute control over the Council, whose 
authority was regarded as less than his ; proclama- 
tions drawn up by the Coimcil in his absence 
were sent to him for correction and amendment, 
and then published without fiurther considera- 
tion by the Council.^ He was also considered to 
be above the ordinary law, and when Sir Clement 
Smith (broUier-in-law of Somerset) took put a writ 
against him, he was promptly summoned before the 
Council for his " presumption and lewdness." ' This 
was one instance of the contempt of law evinced 
by the Government A labourer was in 1551 
imprisoned and executed merely for presenting a 
"Supplication," probably to the Star Chamber, 
against certain persons who had destroyed his 
corn/ In the same year one Appleyard* was 
accused of stirring up rebellion in Northampton- 

1 Namely, the Duke of Saffolk, the Earli of Westmorebuid 
and Hontingdon, Vieconnt Hereford, Lord Clinton, Goodrich, 
Bishop of Ely, Lord Cobham, Sir John Ma^n, Sir John Gage, Sir 
Philip Hobj, Sir liobert Bowes, and Sir Richard Cotton. 

* AeU f^tkt Prity CoumU, Ui. 12((. ' IM^ iiL 8. 
« Tytlor, i. 271, 272. 

• Siau Paper$, t}opmtie. Addenda, vol iii. Na 70, gives a full 
account of this case. It contains the^ curious statement that 
** there is a statute that a man shall not be attainted under two 
witntees'*; but this proviso of Somerset's Act of 1547 was not 
embodied in the Act of 1649-50 (sm p^ 274). 
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shire; he was sent before a jury, but there was 
only one witness against him and he was acquitted ; 
he was then tried before another jury and again 
acquitted. He was taken for a third trial to Leicester, 
and the Government took sure means for his con- 
demnation. The Solicitor-General ^ went down and 
told the jury that *'if Appleyard were not hanged, 
he would be hanged for him," and that if the jury 
failed to find a Terdict for the Crown they would all 
be summoned before the Star Chamber. Appleyard 
was hanged, and then a guilty conscience moved 
his accuser ; he confessed that his witness was false, 
and that, himself under condemnation of death, he 
had been offered his life if he would accuse Apple- 
yard. It was, however, reserved for the trial of the 
fallen Protector to show the full extent of the 
violence and illegality of what has, been called 
the " Reformed Adbninistration.'' ^ 

* This 8olloitor<kMnl wm tb« ohief law*offi<Mir ooninlted for 
Um trial of Ibo Dake of Somontt Sir Xdwmrd Oriffia wu taU 

BO. 
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CHAPTER XI 

TRIAL AND EXKCUTION OF THE PROTECTOR 

The reversal of his policy and ruin of his work i 
which the Council effected upon the Protectors* 
fall was naturally viewed by him and his adherents 
with dislike and alarm, and almost from the moment 
of his liberation Somerset inevitably became the 
centre of a passive resistance to the new Govern- 
ment. He had been sent to the Tower on 14th 
October 1549, and two months later thirty-one 
articles^ were presented to him for signature, and 
then laid before Parliament The strong feeling 
in Somerset's favour in certain quarters, and tho 
fear that it would prevent the ratification by Parlia- 
ment of extreme measures against him, made theso 
articles differ considerably from the charges which 
the Council had originally drawn up. The accusa- 
tions were indeed so modified as to amount to little 
more than a vote of censure. The first ten articles, 
ignoring the patent for his Protectorship which 
Somerset had obtained from the Council and Edward 
VL, made various charges based on the terms of 
the original grant of the ofiice, against tho arbitrary 
way in which Somerset had exercised it, such as 

I Unrieitm M88., 363, ff. 7S H •eqq. 
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acting without advice (2 and 3), discussing matters 
alone witii foreign ambassadors (5), threatening to 
deprive Privy Councillors of their seats on the 
Council (7), erecting a Court of Requests in his 
own house (8), granting offices on his own authority 
(9), meddling with the sale of the king's lands (10). 
The most singular thing about these accusations is 
that by his patent the Protector was authorised to 
do all the acts therein charged against him. He 
had been empowered to summon whom he liked 
to the Council, and, in short, to do anything and 
everything a Governor and Protector "ought or 
should do/' To make out a case the Council 
was apparently compelled to base its charges on 
the original grant which this patent had super- 
seded. The real significance of the objections to 
the Protector, however, lies in Articles 12-19, and 
22. It was there stated that Somerset had (12) 
declared openly that the nobles and gentlemen were 
''the cause of the dearth of things whorby the 
people rose and did reform things themselves " ; (1 3) 
that he had issued proclamations — "which pro- 
clamations went forthe againste the wishes of your 
Highnes' whoU counsell — which encouraged the 
common people to make divers insurrections" ; (14) 
'^ And further caused many and sundry commissions, 
with articles thereunto annexed, to be made out 
concerning enclosures^ gi^g the commissioners 
power to hear and to determine causes"; (15) that 
he did not take speedy measures to suppress the 
insurrections; (16) that he " comforted and encour- 
aged ** divers of the rebels, giving " unto them divers 
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somos of his owno monoy"; (17) that ho issued 
proclatnatioiis to the oDect that none of the rebels 
should be sued or vexed on aeeount of their pro- 
eeedings in the rebellion; (18) that he said he liked 
well their doings, and that the covetousness of the 
gentlemen had given the people reason to rise; (19) 
that he had said that '* the Lordos of Parliamente 
were lothe to encline themselves to the reformacion 
of enclosures and other thinges. And therefore the' 
people had good cause to reforme the thinges them- 
selves*'; (22) and that ho had endeavoured to prevent 
the noblemen from repressing the rebels, and had 
written letters directing them " to speak fair to the 
rebels and to handle them gently"; and (4) had caused 
the release of divers persons.^ Article number 20 
charged the Protector with neglecting the defence 
of Boulogne, Newhaven, and Blacknioss, which was 
a somewhat delicate accusation, as the Council itself 
had in the meanwhile lost several strongholds both 
in France and in Scotland. The remainder of the 
articles dealt with the Protector's proceedings at 
Hampton Court and Windsor after the Coimcil 
had begun to seek his overthrow, but, however 
violent they may have been, they could scarcely 
be urged as justifying the commencement of the 

> Sir Anthony Ancher made this complaint in September 1549 
( Ancher to Cecil, StaU Papen, VomatU, Sdw. VL, viiL 66), and also 
that '*that Common Welthe called Latymer hatha gotten the 
pardon of others." It is said that one of Latimer's sermons — 
probably the well-known sermon "of the Plough "—first inspired ' 
Somerset with the desire to remedy the social hardships. Latimer 
no doubt had some inflaence in this direotiont bnt the sponMUc 
disturbances and '* supplications" of the commons probably had 
more to do with Somerset's action. 
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Council's action. These articles amounted to little 
more than a vote of no confidence, and when 
Somerset had made his subiriisision, the only penalty 
inflicted on him was imprisonment without loss of 
any lands or goods,^ On 6th February 1549-50 
he was released from the Tower, and on the 18th 
he received a free pardon. On 10th April' he was 
readmitted a member of the Privy Council, and 
on 14th May was made a Gentlemen of the Privy 
Chamber. On 27th all his property that had not 
already been disposed of was restored to him, and 
on Srd June his daughter Anne was married to 
Warwick's eldest son. Viscount Lisle. ^ 

The reconciliation between the two rivals was, 
however, hollow ; for Somerset was a fatal obstacle 
to the schemes which Warwick had in all probability 
already begun to entertain. Somerset, moreover,,- 
incurred the earl's resentment by the opposition he' 
offered to the persecuting violence of the new. 
Government^ In the Council Chamber and else- 
where he strenuously sought to prevent the with-i 
drawal of the Princess Mary's license to hear private! 

' It if generally said that 29 articles only were drawn up, and in 
this same MS. Somerset is said to have subscribed 29 only, but 
there are 31 giren. It is also said that he was condemned to forfeit 
£2000 annual valne of lands, bat I find no record of this penalty 
being inflicted on him. His lands were, however, given away to 
iooie extent during his imprisonment • 

' The letter printed by Tytler (ii. 21-24) containing Warwick's 
complainta of these proceedings of Somerset is really dated 26th 
Jone 1660, not 1661 as Tytler says, and is naturally connected with 
the Coancil's action against Bishop Gardiner in that month (se<r ^eto 
•/ ike Privy Couneilf passim). The letter is among the State Papers 
in the Record OiBce (Bdw. YL, Domedk, vol. x. No. 9). 
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masses/partly, it may bo, to win support for himself, 
but ^mainly because ho was by nature averse from 
persecution, and foresaw the peril it would pro- 
voke from Charles V. Similarly in May and June 
1550 he did his utmost to secure Gardiner's libera- 
tion from the Tower, and the lenient treatment of 
the Arundells who had been imprisoned on suspicion 
of complicity in the Western Rebellion.^ This 
conduct brought him the support of moderate men 
like Paget, the Earl of Arundel, and Lord Grey de 
Wilton, and Somerset's party, never quite extinct, 
began to threaten Warwick's position. Even on 
the morrow of the Protector's fidl, Dr. Cardmaker, 
preaching at St. Paul's, had said that though 
Somerset had had a fall, he was not undone, and 
that ** men should not have their purpose." Before 
Parliament separated in February 1549-50, a move- 
ment had been started in the House of Commons 
for again making Somerset Protector, and though 
the prorogation put a stop to the project, it was 
decided to revive it as soon as Parliament should 
meet again.^ The appointment pf Somerset as 
Lord-Lieutenant of Buckinghamshire and Berkshire 
on 10th May 1551 was no doubt some evidence 
of his growing influence. But what made him 

' There were several knigbu among the Arandell fomilj at this 
time ; the two referred to above were Sir John and Sir Thomai. 
Strjpe in one passage makes a hopeless moddle by oonfusing 8ir 
Thomas Arondell with the Earl of Arundel, whose family same was 
Fitialan. Strype was even led into falsi^ing a docnment he waa 
oopyiog, in order to explain a confusion he himself created (see 
atniUman*$ Magazine, 1848, i. 87, 181, 269). 

* This was one of the reasons why Parliament was not smnmoned 
again until after Somerset's ezeoation. 
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really formidable was the failure of the Goyernment 
abroad and its oppressive policy at home, and during 
1551 there were many signs of the hatred with 
which it was popularly regarded. 
J^nHcrt The danger with which he was threatened by 
this growing opposition spurred Warwick on to the 
execution of a deep-laid and far-reaching scheme 
for the complete vindication of his authority. The 
precise extent of his designs at this time is, and 
must probably remain, unknown ; the subtlest and 
most daring of the English disciples of Machiavelli,^ 
Warwick was a past master in the art of concealing 
his motives and aims from his contemporaries, and 
the scanty indications of them preserved in trust- 
worthy records give little help towards their eluci- 
dation. There can, however, be little doubt that 
the ruin of Somerset was a mere detail in the plan 
of Warwick's operations: there is no^igvidence to 
show that Warwick had any other objection to 
Somerset than as an obstacle to his ambition, and 
it was due to the strength of his personal following 
that Somerset was brought to the block, while the 
loss formidable obstacles to Warwick's aims escaped 
with imprisonment, fines, and degradation. It is 
probable that oven at this time Warwick con- 

• * Mr. John Motley in bis- "Romanes Lecture" suggested that it 
would be interesting to trace the . influence of .Machiavelli on 
Reformation statesmen, and quoted Cromwell's well-known com- 
mendation of the book. Cecil also asked English ambassadors 
abroad to procure him copies, and even tliat harmless gossip, Sir 
Richard Morison, whiled away his leisure hours at the Bmperor's 
I court in perusing it, making frequent reference to it in his corre- 

spondence (see SiaU Papen, Portvjn Series, Ed w. VL, paseim ; Shane 
MSS., 1523 ; and IfaHaan MSS., 863, &. 130-139). 
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tcinplfttod alterin;^ tho Kucccssion to the Crown; 
Edward VI/s feeble health aiid constitutional weak- 
ness, though carefully concealed from tho people, 
wore patent to his councillors, and it seems impos- 
sible thut there should have been any other adequate 
motive for the creation of Grey as Duke of Suttblk 
in October 1551.* However that niay be,, tho 
scheme included the advancement of Warwick's 
Adherents and the annihilation of Somerset's party, 
the disgrace of Paget and Rich, the imprisonment 

' His first project in this direction seems, however, to have been 
the'niarriage of his fourth and onlj nnmarried son, Guilford Dudlej,-. 
to Margaret Cliiford, daughter of Henry, Earl of Gnmberland, by 
liis wife Eleanor, daughter of Mary Tudor and Charles Brandon. 
Margaret was thus cousin of Tjady Jane Grey, and came next to 
the Suffolk family in the lino of succession. In 1552 this gossip, 
which was founded on fact, was repeated by one Elizabeth Huggons, 
formerly servant of the Duchess of Somerset, at Sir William Staf- 
ford's house at Kochford. She. added the remark *'have at the 
crown, by your leave," which shows that Warwick's designs were 
suspected (see UarUian AISS,, 853, ff. 120, 121). What seems con- 
clusive proofs of the aims of Warwick, as early as 1551, is afforded 
by a draft letter of the Council among the Hatfield MS8., which 
the Historical MSS. Commissioners dated 1551. It refers to Mary's 
intention **to resist such ordinances and decrees as the King's 
Majesty hath set forth and established for the succession of the 
Imperial Crown of this realm '* {CaL Hatfield MSS., I 93). A brief 
examination, however, shows that this is only one of the too 
numerous instances in which the con^missioners have assigned a 
wrong date to the document before them. It should be dated July 
1553. Another indication of popular suspicion of Warwick*! aims 
at this time is given by some entries in the AcU 0/ the Privy 
Council about the new coinage. On 1st October 1551 a man was 
changed before the Council with asserting that Warwick had set 
up n mint in Dudley Castle and issued coins, on one side of 
wbidh was a ragged staff and the other a bear's face. Next day a 
yeonian of the guard was aooosed of the same offence ; other cases 
occurred later on. The significance of the matter was that the 
ragged staff and bear*s face were Warwick's badges. 
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of Arundol and Tunstall, the deprivation of Gardiner, 
Heath, and Day, the enhancing of Warwick's antho- 
rity at the expense of that of the Council, and that 
of the Council at the expense of the nation at 
large. 
HiMw»F During the whole of September 1551 Somerset 
was kept from the Council by sickness in his house- 
hold, and it was probably during this period that 
Warwick's designs were matured. His first overt; 
rr.ovo was to get rid of Paget, whose long experi- 
ence and worldly wisdom gave him considerable 
influence with the Council and made him by far 
the most formidable of Somerset's friends. The 
method by which Warwick accomplished this is a 
striking illustration of the character which Morison 
gives of him. He had, said Morison, " such a 
head that he always conceived two purposes, one of 
which was sure to be accomplished whichever way 
things turned out."^ There had for some time 
been strained relations with Charles V. on account 
of Mary's treatment by the Council. The Emperor 
charged the Council with perfidy in breaking the 
promise of toleration given by the Council under 
Somerset to Mary. Paget denic<l that this promise 
had ever been given. Charles declared that it had, 

> IfaHcian J/55., 353, ff. 130 e< teqq. It is oorioos that an exact 
parallel to this treatment of Paget occurred noon afterwards In the 
treatment of Sir Thomas Stodej or Stukeley, another partisan of 
Somerset's. In this case It was the French king whom Northumber- 
land professed to oblige. Stnkelej had given information of some 
hostile design of the French OoTemment, Morthamberland be- 
licTed Stnk^ey's word, bnt put him in prison and then told the 
French king it had been done to show the English Qoremment's 
respect for hit word, beoaoee he had denied the alleged plot. 
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and to smooth over the difficulty, though ho had 
no intention of carrying out the promise, Warwick 
informed Charles on IGth October that a fortnight 
before he had confined Paget to his house, and 
forbidden him to communicate with any one, for 
doubting the Emperors word.* As, however> the 
Lord Treasurer (William Paulet, Baron St. John, 
then Earl of Wiltshire, and afterwards Marquis of 
Winchester), who had equally with Paget doubted 
the Emperor's word, was left at liberty, it is fairly 
obvious that that was not the true cause of Paget's 
confiliement. 

The next step was to enhance the dignity and 
authority of Warwick and his adherents. On 4th 
October it was determined in the Council (though 
the private arrangements must have been made 
some time before) that on the following Sunday 
Warwick should be created Duke of Northumber- 
land ; Dorset, Duke of Suffolk ; Wiltshire, Marquis 
of Winchester; and Sir William Herbert, Earl of 
Pembroke.* To these honours were added knight- 
hoods for Cecil, who had sold himself to Warwick ; ' 

> See SiaU Papert, Foreiffn Seriti; Edw. VI., No. 461. 

* AeU of the Privy Cauneil, iiL 379, 3S0. The smaller fry of 
Warwick's adherents had to be content with large grants out of 
the lands of the bishopric of Winchester; see the Council's warrant* 
book in Boifol MS8. 18, C. zxir. f. 1.36, where the bishop is ordered to 
deliver oyer the deeds to Sir John Gates, Andrew Dndl^, Henry 
NeTille, Sir Philip Uoby, and others. This was on 27tii Septem- 
berl561. 

' There is really no othet oondosion to^ be drawn from the fact 
that Cecil was knighted at the very time of the fall of his first 
friend and patron. The sarprised congratnlations showered on 
Cecil on his escape from the fate that overtook Somerset confirm 
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Honry Sidney, who in tho provious March had 
married Warwick's daughter ; Henry Dudley, one of 
Warwick's brothers ; and Henry Neville. The cere- 
mony of these creations was got through without 
disturbance at Hampton Court on Sunday the 11th 
of October, and Northumberland now considered 
hhiisolf strong enough to strike at Somerset For 
some days there had 1>een a curious number of 
arrests in various shires, and of summonses of 
Northumberland's adherents to the Council.* On 
l»t October Somerset, who | was either at Sheen or 
Sion, was requested to come to court ; the request 
Arrwiof was repeated on tho Srd, and on tho 4th he came. 
Three days later Sir Thomas Palmer, a brilliant but 
unprincipled soldier of the swashbuckler type, re- 
vealed to Northumberland — so at leiust tho Duke 
told Edward VL, whose "Journal" is the only 
authority for the date and the fact — a conspiracy 
which he said Somerset and his friends hiul entered 
into about St George's day (23rd April) to "raise 
the people." Other plots were detailed in Pahner's 
subsequent confessions, but for some days the 
matter was kept a secret On the 11th, however, 
the same day that the elevation of Warwick and 

tbe luppositiOD. Pickering wrote from Paris congratulating him 
on his good fortune in being ** found undefiled with the toWj of 
this unfortunate Duke of Somerset," and Morison wrote that he 
was glad Cecil was '* as far from shentings as Toid of fault ; for it 
were a way to make an end of amity if when men fail their friends 
should forthwith be troubled therefor. ** He then added the cryptic 
remark that he peroeiTed that tho mark Cecil had **now a good 
while shot at was the serTioe of their master " {StaU Ptkptnf 
Ihreign 8erie$, Xdw. VI^ No. 4S8). 
1 AeU tftht Priv^ CkmeU, September and October 1661, poitim. 
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f his adherents took place, the Council directed an 
I inquiry into the debts Somerset owed the Crown. 
This roused Somerset's suspicions that something 
more serious was in store for him than the loss of 
influence consequent upon the recent promotion of 
Warwick* On the 14th he made inquiries of Cecil, 
who returned a cold and formal answer ; neverthe- 
less he continued in attendance on the Council, and 
on the 16th, after dinner, he was arrested and sent 
to the Tower. Lord Grey, the Earl of Arundel, Sir 
Miles Partridge, Sir Michael Stanhope, Sir Thomas 
Arundell, Sir John Thynne, Sir Thomas Holcroft, 
the Duchess of Somerset, and other partisans were 
arrested on that or the following days, and either 
sent to the Tower or confined elsewhere. * 

So far Northumberland's plot had proved success^ 
ful, but Somerset's hold on the popular imagination 
rendered his arrest a hazardous operation, and extra- 
ordinary precautions had to be taken to prevent com- 
motions. The fathers of the city were ordered " to 
be greatly circumspect to see good and substantial 
watches and warding " kept, and to quicken their 
sense of duty they were informed that Somerset 
had schemed " to destroy the city of London and 
the substantial men of the same." 

The new standing anny — an institution so un- otter 
English that a French word, gens cCarmes, had to 
be found to describe it — which had been organised 
a few months before, was summoned,^ and in order 
to bribe the people into acquiescence the proclama* 

t Wa^rwU-Book, In Rofol M8S., 0. zxiv. f. 158. *• Lottm to havo 
the king's gendtrmery and bands of horsemen whioh bo herein ep- 

T 
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tion for a new and purifiod coinago was hastened 
forth«^ In the prevailing state of opinion it was 
deemed inadvisable that Parliament, which was to 
have met on the 4th of November, should assemble, 
and on the 18 th of October a commission was 
appointed for its prorogation.* Early in November 
a further important change took place in Northum- 
berland's authority ; hitherto all warrants, bills, and 
State Papers had been countersigned by six mem- 
bers of the Council, and in September Lord Chan- 
cellor Rich had refused to allow some documents to 
pass the Great Seal, because fewer than six signa- 
tures, besides the king's, were appended to them.' 
For this scruple he was taken to task by Northum- 
berland, and on the 10th and 14th of November 
the Council decided that henceforth no signatures 
were to appear on -such documents except that of 
the king, who had just reached the mature age ; of 
fourteen year& This rendered Northumberland 
almost independent of the Council ; ^ even the com- 
pliant Rich was terrified by this abuse of power, 
and feigned illness to avoid exercising the functions 
of his office under such conditions. 

Meanwhile Northumberland was busily engaged in 

pointed io a redynea. . . . Tho like to my Lord Mmrqnii of Nor- 
tbftmptoii . . . with all the pensionen mid men at anns attending 
on the oontt." 

> A^ of the Priv^ OmneU, iii. 400, **to hast forthe the Prodama- 
olon for the ooyne for the latiifaotion of the people.** 

s Ck)anoU Warrant-Book, in So^ MS8. IS, 0. xxiv. f. 142&. 

• Ibid., 1 137 lAoUofihe Priv^ OounoU, iU. 411, 416. 

^ This regulation about ooontenigning had been in foroe during 
the OoTemment of Somertet, who had been aocnied of suoh *' arbi* 
traiy ** prooeedioge. 
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the attempt to collect sufficient evidence to hang his 
rival. According to the information that was given 
to the young king, Crane, the principal witness 
against Somerset, had by the 2Gth of October con- 
fessed " almost as much " as Sir Thomas Palmer ; ^ 
but his confessions really amounted to vety little, 
and the victorious faction now had recourse to a 
practice from which contemporary writers boasted 
that England was free. On 5th November the 
Council authorised the commissioners appointed to 
examine the prisoners in the Tower to put them 
** to suche tortours as they shall think expedient;"* 
and throughout November they were examined one 
by one, sc^metimes by commissioners in the Tower, 
and sometimes before the Council.' Only the depo- 
sition of Crane survives,^ and that with the Earl of 
Arunders confession, or rather Northumberland's 
version of it, constitutes the sole material now 
extimt on which to base an estimate of the truth of 
the charges against Somerset. He himself confessed 
nothing, imd one day diuring the last week of 
November^ Northumberland wrote to Sir Philip 
Hoby and the Lieutenant of the Tower complaining 

> Bdward VI.*8 Jimmal, in Literary JUmaim (Roxburgbe Clab). 

* AeU of the Privy Ommcil^ iiL 407. Tytler, whoM examlnmtion 
of Somerset's case and trial is hy far the most complete and satis- 
factory, has overlooked this important fact, that the evidence, 
against the duke was obtained by the use of torture. 

> Cf. AeU 0/ th€ Privy Couryoa, iii. 417. 

« StaU Papen, DomtHie, Bdw. VI., vol. xiii. No. 65» printed in 
Tytler, iL 8R-41. 

• HqtUian MSS., 523, f . Sd. An adequate treatment of the whole 
question of the trial of Somerset would occupy far more space than 
can here be given it. I have accordingly limited mjrself to the 
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of Somerset's silence, and ordering them to strip 
from him the garter and oollar of the order, oven 
at the cost of personal violence. At the same time 
they woro to inform him that ho was 'to be tried on 
tho following Tuesday (1st December), "so in the 
. meantime may ho bo tho more readio to bewailo. 
his oifenccs, as he hath great cause to do." To 
which Somerset replied that '' ho trusted the king 
neither with right and justice could do [it], nor of 
his goodnes and equitie would do [it]." 

The official fonnalities for the trial were now 
completed. Tho special commission for taking tho 
indictments had been issued on 16th November,^ 
and on the same day wore directed to tho sherifTs, 
tho jiistices' precepts for the return of grand juries 
in tho city of London, the shire of Middlesex, and 
county of Kent. Those who have had the mis- 
fortune to servo on a grand jury are aware that its 
functions are not very important, and that even now 

more iiiii)ortaDt points, and, as far as possible, to docoments which, 
so far as I am aware, hare not previouslj been used. The letter 
here quoted is one of these. 

* The following details are all taken from the Ba^a de Seerctit, 
A portion of this important collection, dealing with the attainder of 
Anne Boleyn, &c., was printed in an appendix to vol. L of 
Wriothesle/s Chronide (Camden Sodetyy. All the doonments to 
the end of Elisabeth's reign are calendared in the Fourth Report of 
the Deputy-Keeper of the Records, Appendix ii. These documents 
throw considerable light on the question of Somerset's trial, 
lytler, whose industry in bringing fresh documents to light was 
extraordinary, remarks that only one of the indictments is extant ; 
the whole series is, howoTer, extant in the Bagti de Seeretii, in the 
Reooid Office, which extends from the reign of Bdward IV. to that 
of Oeoige IIL, and contains tho indiGtments.and other records for 
trials on obargea of treason and other State offences. 
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truo bills are, almost without exception, found as a 
matter of course ; and in those days the Crown ' 
oxperieoced even loss difficulty in procuring indict- 
menta The Middlesex grand jury returned two 
indictments; in one Somerset was charged with 
having on 20th April 1551 compassed and imagined 
with other persons at Somerset Place in the Strand 
to deprive the king of his royal dignity, and to seize 
his person. In order to eifect this end he, Sir 
Michael Stanhope, Sir Miles Partridge, Sir Thomas 
Holcroft, Francis Newdigato, and others assembled 
for the purpose of taking and imprisoning Jolm, 
Duke of Northumberland, then Earl of Warwick, 
one of the king's Council, and of seizing the Oreat 

• Seal and Tower of London. "And furthermoro 
incited the citizens of London to rebellion and 
insurrection against the king with drums and trum- 

' pets, crying out in English, ' Liberty ! Liberty ! ' " 
The other indictment was to the effect that on 
20 th May, at Somerset Place, the duke procured 
Partridge and others to rise against the king, and 
take and imprison Northumberland, Northampton, 
and Pembroke (then Sir William Herbert). The 
indictment returned by the city jury was similar in 
character, but found that the high treason had been 
committed in St. Andrew's parish, Holbom. The 
jury of Kent found that on 21st April, at Green- 
wich, Somerset had. conspired to rise and rebel 
against the king, and take and imprison Northum- 
berland, Northampton, and Herbert. 

These indictments are more significant in their i 
omissions than in the charges they maka A great SC!. 
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deal of ingenuity and industry has been expended 
by historians on the question whether Somerset was 
guilty of a seheme for assassinating Northumber- 
land» Northampton, and Pembroke ; some have an- 
swered in the af&rmative and some in the negative, 
but no one has pointed out the all-important cir- 
cumstance that no hint of such a plot is contained 
in the indictments on which Somerset was tried. 
Such an omission seems fairly conclusive proof 
that there was not the slightest evidence to support 
the accusation. If there had been, the charge 
would certainly have been made, for the indictments 
did actually include accusations for which the evi- 
dence was so inconclusive that even a tribunal 
packed by Northumberland was compelled, on these 
counts, to acquit the prisoner. Nor does this 
omission from the indictments stand alone; there 
is a precisely idmilar and significant omission from 
the questions addressed to Somerset during his 
examination.^ Moreover, Paget, at whose house the 
intended assassination was to have taken place, and 
the Earl of Anmdel, another accomplice, were never 
brought to trial, though they were pronounced 
enemies of Northumberland. Paget apparently was 
never even questioned on the subject, and Arundel 
affirmed on oath that no harm had been intended 
to the persons of the supposed victims. The evi- 
dence for the assassination plot, which has by some 
historians been regarded as conclusive, was thus in 
reality so slighlf. that the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion did not even venture to charge the accused 

> Printed in TyUer, il. 4S-51. 
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with it in public, or question thorn on it in 
private.* 

The only charges that need be discussed oro 
those contained in the indictments. These, it has 
been soon, amounted practically to two : the assem- 
bling together with others on one or two occasions 
for the purpose of '' taking and imprisoning " the 
Duke of Northumberland, Northampton, and Pem- 
broke ; and inciting the citizens of London to re- 
bellion and insurrection with drums and trumpets, 
crying out in English, "Liberty! Liberty 1" By 
Act 3 & 4 Edward VI., c. 5, it hod been declared high 
treason for twelve or more persons to assemble for 

> The only authority for the cliarge is Edward VI. 's JournnU And 
it amounts to this, that some one, probably Northumberland, told 
tho king that Palmer bad made this accusation, and that Crane 
also had confessed it. The entries are in tho Journal under date 
7tL October and 26th October. The first reporU that Palmer said 
<*a device was made to call the Earl of Warwick to a banquet 
[tho king first wrote ' toure ' (Tower), and then crossed that out and 
wroto 'banket'] with the Marquis of Northampton and divert 
others, and to cut off their heads." The second entry' declares 
that Crane confessed that '*tho place where the nobles should 
have been banqueted and their heads out off, was the Lord Paget's 
house." Whether Palmer made such an accusation or not, ft is 
impossible to say, but it is practically certain that Crane made no 
such oonfession. It does not occur in his "information against 
the Duke of Somerset " in State Paperg, Dometlte, vol. ziiL Na 65, 
and it is doubtful whether he had made any confession at all by 
this time, for a week later it was found necessary to apply torture 
to the prisoners in the Tower, of whom Crane was one. These are 
only two among many instances in which the young king makes 
charges against Somerset that are entirely uncorroborated, or 
rather disproTed by other evidence, and they show that tboee 
about the king instilled into his mind oil sorts of suspicions of his 
uncle, with a view to securing Edward's acquiescence in the Pro- 
tector's execution. More will be said about the value of hia 
Journal when Somerset's trial is described. 
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the purpose of killing w imprisaning a Privy Coun- 
cillor, if such persons refused to retire when ordered 
to do so by the sheriff.^ Now, no evidence was 
adduced to show that Somerset and his accomplices 
had ever been ordered to disperse, and on this 
groimd Coke delared that the verdict found against 
Somerset was not justified. The vercRc?, hpwever, 
did not find him guilty of treason, but of felony, 
and it was probably through the above circumstance 
that the treason charge broke down. The same 
Act, however, made it felony for any one to call 
imlawfiil assemblies together by bell, trumpet, hand- 
bill, or outcry, and also to incite to such assemblies 
by open word or deed. One of the counts in the 
indictments was that Somerset had so incited the 
citizens of London, and it must have been on this 
count that a verdict was found against him.^ 

If to determine exactly on what count Somerset 
was condemned is difficult, it is impossible to decide 
with any certainty whether the charge on which 
he appears to have been condemned 'was true or 
not. Considering the total lack of corroborative 
evidence of Somerset's having incited the citizens 
of London to rebellion by drums, trumpets, and 
outcry, the accusation is scarcely credible. There 

1 '8iatuie$ of the Realm, Record edition, iii. 104-108. 

' Thii ii quite a different oonolasion from thone reached by all 
other writers on the sabject, but I am the less deterred from sug- 
gesting it because no one has as yet made a comparison of the 
statute by which Somerset was condemned, the indictments 
against him, and the accounts of his trial. The usual course has 
been to say he was condemned for the other offences mentioned in 
Bdward TI.'s /onraaf, though they do not oooor in the indict* 
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aro some half-dozen chronicles or diaries .extant 
which were kept .by people living in London at the 
time/ and in none of them is there any hint of such 
a proceeding ; the State Papers are equally silent, 
and it is sheer impossibility that, had such publie 
incitement taken place, it should have been five 
months before the Grovemment heard the least 
whisper of it. There remains the last possible 
charge, that the incitement was only by ''open 
word." Of an offence like that there could be no 
evidence except that of the person who spoke the 
words and those to whom they were addressed; 
and then, of course, comes the conflict of evi- 
dence. The accuser swears to the alBGirmative and 
the accused to the negative, and it becomes a 
question of the veracity of men like Palmer and 
Crane on the one hand, and Somerset and his 
partisans on the other. There is little room for 
hesitation, and one final and significant circum- 
stiance goes far to remove what little doubt might 
otherwise remain. Somerset's three partisans — 
Vane, Stanhope, and Partridge — one and all with 
their last breath solemnly xlenied the charge, while 
' there is good evidence ^ that both Northumberland 

> e,g, Wriothe8ley*s Chronieie^ Greyfriars* Ckroniettt Narrattveg of 
the JUformalum (Camden 8oc), Edward VI. '• Journal^ GraftOD** 
ChronieUf to say nothing of the nomeroua letters printed in EUis's 
Ori/jinal Lelieri and the Parker Society's Original LeUen, but the 
strongest argnmont is in the entire silence of the State Papers. 

' The statement is made by Kenard in a letter to Charles V. that 
Nortbnmberland confessed this to Somj^rset's sons jast before hSs 
execntion. There was no possible motirtf for Renard to invent the 
story, and as it was a private and not a pablio confession, it is not 
strange that the chroniclers do not mention the fact 
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and Palmor just before their execution confessed 
that these same charges were false. Such was the 
evidence and such the accusations on which Somer- 
set was condemned. Sympathy has been denied to 
Thomas Cromwell because he fell a victim t^ the 
bloody laws which he himself procured. By a 
converse method of reasoning sympathy may be 
claimed for Somerset, because his condemnation 
would have been doubly impossible had the laws 
as he left them remained in force. The whole of 
the .case against him was based on the iniquitous 
Act passed immediately after his first fall — ^an Act 
in some respects unparalleled in English history. 
By it alone was it made treason to conspire the 
death or imprisonnient of a Privy Councillor, by it 
alone was it made felony to summon assemblies 
which it alone declared illegal, or to incite to them . 
by "open word/' Nor was this all; the Act by 
which Somerset abolished the migority of treasons 
provided, with respect to the few that were left, 
.that accusations must be made within thirty dsiys 
of the commission of the offence. ' The Act passed 
on his fall contained no such provision, and five 
months elapsed from the tune of the offences with 
which Somerset was charged and Palmer's accusa- 
tion. This Act, however, was only temporary; it 
was to expire at the end of the following Parliament, 
and for this, besides many other reasons, the pro- 
ceedings, against Somerset were completed before 
Parliament was allowed to meet 
M«uio^«r Had Somerset been a criminal of the deepest dye, 
no casuistry oould palliate the methods by which he 
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was tried. It has been the practice of some his- 
torians to compare his trial with that of his brother 
the Admiral, to the disadvantage of the latter 
method. It would be hard to mistake the form for 
the reality more completely. Tlie charges against 
the Admiral were discussed by the whole Council, 
who waited on him and endeavoured to procure 
answers to them: the witnesses against him were 
men whose word, 'if any in that age, could be relied 
upon, and his case was then discussed fully and 
openly by both Houses of Parliament. Contrast 
the treatment of Somerset : there is no mention of 
the Council as a whole ever having been considted 
on the charges. The misdeeds of which Somerset 
was accused were directed against Warwick's parti- 
sans : it was they who ordered his arrest, it was 
they who drew up the charges and examined the 
witnesses. After having acted as accusers and 
counsel for the prosecution,, it was they who 
assumed the function of judges ; and finally it was 
they who, having condemned their enemy, decided 
whether he should be executed or not. 

On the 28 th of November Winchester was ap- 
pointed Lord High Steward for the trial. On the 
30th the Lieutenant of the Tower was ordered to 
bring up his prisoner for trial before his peers on 
1st December at Westminster Hall. The citizens 
of London were commanded to remain indoors that 
day, and a large force had been summoned to over- 
awe the capital At five o'clock, in the darkness 
of a December morning, Somerset was brought by 
water from the Tower in order to avoid the risk of 
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a commotion or attempt at rescue. The court before 
which he appeared was carefully selected ; twenty- 
six only out of forty-seven temporal peers had been 
summoned, and the first three names were those 
of Suffolk, Northumberland, and Northampton, and 
lower down was Pembroke — the prisoner's bitterest 
foes. Lord Chancellor Rich, who, as the highest 
judge in the land, should have been prominent at 
the trial, was suspected of leanings in Somerset's 
favour, and he was kept away ; Paget, Arundel, and 
Lord Grey de Wilton were in the Tower. Among 
others not summoned were the Earls of Oxford 
and Shrewsbury, and Lords Clinton and Willoughby. 
The accused was not confronted with the witnesses, 
except Lord Strange, and he swore only to the trivial 
charges that Somerset had employed him to secure 
Edward YI.'s favourable consideration of a proposal 
of marriage between the young king and one of . 
Somerset's daughters, and to give the Duke secret 
information of the proceedings of the Council — both 
of which Somerset denied on oath« *'Then^ was 

^ Tlie niAniiscript from wliioh I have transcribed this accoont of 
Bomerset's trial is extant in JfaHeian MSS. 2194, in a Tolume entitled 
TAtf Lord High SUvardt ofEwjland, This Tolnne contains most of 
the treason-trials presided over by Lord High Stewards from the 
time of Henrj VII. to 163G. At first I thought it was a compilation 
of aboQt the latter date, and therefore not entitled to much 
credence ; but on examining the volame more closely, I foand that 
it was written in three different hands. On. consul ting the experts 
in the British Masenm 1IS& Department I was told that the 
handwriting of the earliest portion was probably about 1580 or 
1690 ; this was ooofirmed when the rolame was examined, and it 
was lonad that this handwriting ceased with the trial of Philip 
Howard, Karl of Amndel, in 1689. It was therefore almost cer- 
tainly written by some one Who was alive at the time of Somerset's 
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the examination of his accusers read, namely that 
of Sir Thomas Pakner, a man neither lovinge nor 
beloved of him. Pahner s speech was seconded by 

trial. The officials were unable to giTe any particulan whatever as 
to the history of the manascripty except that it came to the Museam 
with the other Harleian MSS. It is obviously written by a sym* 
pathiscr with Somerset, and is not an official account of the trial ; 
it is, however, quite impossible to say where the writer obtained 
his information. The account seems to mo extremely probable ; it 
fits in better with the indictments tlian any other account, and is 
confirmed in many other details by independent evidence. From 
it Hay ward has taken almost verbally bis description of the Pro- 
tector's trial. 

The expression describing Palmer ''a man neither loving nor 
beloved of" [Somerset] is singular, because it is so like the phrase 
"hating the duke and hated of him,*' which was inserted, in a 
sixteenth-century hand, in Bdward VI.'s Journal, where the young 
king gives an account of Palmer*s first information against Somenet. 
I have carefully compared the two hands ; they are similar but not 
the same. The insertion in Edward's Journal was afterwards 
crossed out. It would be interesting to discover who made the 
insertion ; for the MSS. of the Journal remained in the Royal 
Library until about 1610, when it passed into Sir Robert Cotton's 
hands (it is now in the British Museum, CoUon MSS^ Kero, C. x.). i 

There is another brief account of the trial in a letter from John 
ab Ulmis to BuUinger (Original Letten, Parker Soc, 489 e< try.) 
written nearly two months later, but it b not of much authority, 
and only represents what Northumberland wished the foreign Pro- 
testants to believe. ^ , « 

The young king's account of the triaH on whioh alone modem 
historians have been content to rely, is as follows : ** l«t Decern. 
The Duke of Somerset came to his trial at Westminster Halt The 
Lord Treasurer (Paulet, Marquis of Winchester) sat as High 
Steward of England, under the cloth of estate, on a bench between 
two posts, three degrees high. All the Lords to the number of 
twenty-six, vis. [he then gives a list of them]. These sat a degree 
' under, and heard the matter debated. First, after the indictments 
read, five in number, the learned counsel laid to my Lord of 
Somerset; Palmer's oonfession. To which he answered, that he 
never minded to raise the north i and declared all ill he eould 
devise of Palmer ; but he was afeard for bruits, and thai moved him 
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ono Crane, a man who, having oonsumed his owne 
estate, had armed himselfe to any mischeife; thirdly, 

to Bend to Sir William Herbert ; replied it was again, that the 
wone Palmer was, the more he aerved his purpose. 

** For the banquet, first he sware it was antrae, and required more 
witnesses ; whence Crane's confession was read, he would have had 
him come face to face. For London, he meant nothing for hurt of 
any lord, but for bis own defence. For the gens d'armery, it wcro 
but a mad matter for him to enterprise with his one hundred against 
nine hundred* For having men in bis chamber at Greenwich, con- 
fessed by Partridge, it seemed he meant no harm ; because, when 
he could have done harm, he did It not. My Lord Strange*s con- 
fession, he swore it was untrue ; and the Lord Strange took his 
oath it was true. Newdlgate's, Hammond's, and Alex. Seymour's 
confessions he denied, because they were his men. 

** The lawyers rehearsed, how to raise men at his house for an ill 
intent, as to kill the Duke of Northumberland, was treason by an 
Act anno 3* of my reign, against unlawful assemblies ; for to devise 
the death of the lords was felony [it was in reality .treason] ; to mind 
resisting his attachment was felony ; to raise London was treason ; 
and to assault the lords was felony. He answered, he did not 
intend to raise London, and sware that the witnesses were not 
there; this assembling of men was but for his own defence. 
He did not determine to kill the Duke of Northumberland, the 
Marquis, etc, but spake of it, and determined after the contrary ; 
and yet seemed to confess he went about their death. 

<* The Lords went together. The Duke of Northumberland would 
not agree that any searching of his death should be treason ; so 
the Lords acquitted him of high treason and condemned him of 
treason felonious ; and so he was adjudged to be hanged. He gave 
thanks to the Lords for their open trial, and cried mercy of the 
Duke of Northumberland, the Marquis of Northampton, and the 
Earl of Pembroke, for his ill-meaning against them, and made suit 
for his life, wife, children, servants, and debtn, and so departed 
without the aze of the Tower. The people, knowing not the matter, 
shouted half-a-dosen times so loud that from the palace haU*door 
it was heard at Charing-cross plain, and rumours went that he was . 
quit of aU." 

This aocount has been treated as though it were that of a skilled 
law-reporter, who was present in person at the trial. Now, Edward 
was not |>resent at the trial, and he was only fourteen years old. All 
be knew of the trial must have been (old him by somebody, and 
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affirmod by one Whally,^ a busie-headed inaii» de- 
sirous to bo sett on worke. Against these persons 
wero obiccted many thingos by the Duke ; especially 
against Sir Thomas PcJmer ho spake much evill, 

as Northnroberland'f coup tCHat of October had removed everj 
one from court except bis devoted adberents, that somebody mast 
have been Northamberland himself, or a tooi whom he coald trast. 
Tlio version in Edward's Joumai is therefore practically Northom* 
berland's version of the trial. It must not bo forgotten that 
Northumberland's aim was to remove 8omorset<, and in order to do 
so it was necessary thoroughly to prejudice the young king's mind 
against his uncle. The young king's account is exactly what might 
be expected under such circumstances. There is no mention of 
Somerset's effective retort (see p. 304) to the remark that the 
worse Palmer was, the more fitted ho was to be Somerset's instro* 
ment ; the dissensions among the peers is passed over in silence, 
and all the credit for clemency is given to Northumberland, Suffolk 
not being mentioned (see p. 304) ; and the remark that ''Somerset 
seemed to confess" is utterly unsupported by any evidence what* 
ever. The fact, all-important as it would have been, is not men- 
tioned in Winchester's account of the trial written on the following 
day (printed in T}'tler, ii. p. C3>6). SimiUirly the whole story of 
Somerset's thanking the Lords for open trial and throwing him- 
self on their mercy is probably fiction. At the time of his exeeo- 
tion the report was spread about that it was just because he refused 
to throw himself on thehr mercy that he was put to death. 

As if to clinch the argument against the genuineness of Somerset's 
plot, all the ohief witnesses who had been implicated were soon 
after released. Palmer, who was supposed to be such a villain, 
became Northumberland's right-hand man ; Crane and Hammond 
were released without penalty. Berteville, who was alleged to have 
been the instrument selected by Somerset for the assassination of 
Northumberland, had been set at liberty on 1st November, and on 
28th February 1651-2 was, by order of the Council, provided with 
a house ** where he may be well intreated, and his charges shall be 
allowed" (AeU of the Privy Council, iii. 491). 

> For Richard Whalley see Diet Nai. Biogr.^ Ix. 399. He bad 
previously been imprisoned for Intriguing in Somerset's favonr* 
and was again sent to the Tower on 18th October 1561. As a 
reward for turning king's evidence he was never tried for his own 
share in the alleged conspiracy. 
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and yet in the opinion of many farr short of the 
truoth. Whoretoo noe answero was made but that 
the worse they were the fitter they were to be his 
instruments. 'Fitt instruments, indeed/ said the 
Duke, 'but rather for others than for me/ The 
Lords wont togeather, and first the duke of Norfolke^ 
nobly said that he heald it not reasonable that boingo 
but a meane action shouldp be drawne to intention 
of Treason. The duke of Northumberland in coun- 
tenance bearinge shewe of sadnesso (but in truoth 
stifly obstinate) denyed that he woulde ever consent 
that any practise against him should bee either im- 
puted or reputed treason,^ yett this was not taken 
to proccedo from modesty, as hee expected, but that 
he could not with his honour or reason so en- 
force it 

"The Marquess of Northampton was crossinge 
and contentious with many, but replyed not to any 
answeare, a manifest token of no strong spirit. 
Some of the rest brake forth that they held it 
unfitt that the duke of Northumberland, the mar- 
quess of Northampton, and the Earle of Pembroke, 
should bee of the tryall because the prisoner was 

> So the MS. The Duke of SoiTolk is obvionslj meant 
* This was afterwards interpreted as magnanimity on Northam- 
berlaad's part, and so Winchester represented it in a letter he wrote 
to Clinton the daj after the trial (printed in Tjtler, ii. 63-65). The 
eant of this* was nauseating ; death was the penalty for the felony 
as well as for the treason ; the advantage felony gave the prisoner 
was that it did not affect his lands, but a special Act of Parliament 
was passed immediately after Somerset's execution, taking away 
his lands (see the Act of Parliament passed in September 1C60 in 
favonr of his 4escendant William tSeymour, Marquis of Hertford, 
thereby festered to the Dukedom of Somerset). 
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choifely chargod with practices intended against 
them : but hereto answere was made that a Peoro 
of the Roalme might not be challenged. After 
nmch variation of opinions, the prisoner at the . 
barr was acquitt of treason; but by voyces most 
favouringe the Duke of Northumberland he was 
found guilty of felony and had judgement to 
dye." 

Somerset was led away with the axe of the Tower 
turned back. Outside Westminster Hall the people 
in thousands awaited the result of the trial. Seeing 
the axe turned away from the prisoner, they thought 
the duke was acquitted, and throwing their caps 
in the air, they raised a shout of joy which pealed 
up Whitehall and was echoed across Long Acre 
fields. The crowds that lined his route back to 
the Tower cried " God save him I " all the way,* 
and far away at Bath church bells were rung and 
bonfires lighted in honour of the " good Duke's " 
supposed acquittal.^ Felony, however, served 
Northumberland's purpose as well as treason, and 
Somerset went back to the Tower under sentence 
of death. His previous imprisonment had been 
whiled away in writing a preface for a devotional 

1 WriotheBloy, iL 63. " The people . . . made such a ahryke and 
castinge up of cape that it was heard into the Long Acre beyond 
Charingo Crosse, and also made the Lordes astonjed, and word 
likewise sent to London, which the people reioysed at ; and abont t 
of the dock the sayd Duke landed at the Crane in the Vintre, and 
so had thorough Oanwyko Streete to the Tower, the people oiyinge 
CkMl saue him all the way as he went. . . .!' 

* AtU of the Privy CwMeU, ilL 462. For this offence the DnkePs 
sympathisers were summoned before the Connoil. 
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work ^ and in translating a letter from Calvin. He 
now again turned to the consolations of religion, and 
some of his reflections on th^ day before his death 
have been preserved.^ Meanwhile Parliament had 
boon summoned to meet on 23rd January 1551-2, 
and Northumberland felt it necessary to get rid of 
Somerset before that date. Thero was no expec- 
tation that ho would be executed, and to prepare 
men's minds for such a step he spread reports that 
pardon had been offered the fallen Protector, but 
that he had refused to make his submission. Thero 
was no time to bo lost, but, packed as the Council 
was by Northumberland's nominees, and poisoned 
as tho king's mind was against his uncle by the 
misrepresentations of his enemies, Northumberland 
still anticipated difficulty in bringing king and 
Council to assent to the Protector's execution. The 
tale of his evil deeds was not yet complete. On 18th 
January 1551-2 Edward drew up in his own hand 
" certain points of weighty matters to bo immedi- 
ately concluded on by my Council." Among them 
was the following note : '' The matter for the Duke 

^ t.e. Wennneller's Spiritual and Prteiovii Pearie, which went 
throngh many editions ; see Hazlitt'e BiUiographical Handbook and 
ColUetiom. 

* In Slow MS,, 1066, which a few yean ago was acquired by the 
British Maseam. It is a little calendar on the fly-leaf of which 
Somerset wrote, '* Fere of the Lorde is the begynning of wisdome." 
** Put thy trust in the Lord with all thine hart" •* Be not wise in 
thyne owne conseyt but fere the Lord." ** From the Towar the 
day before my dethe 1661 [-2]. B. Somerset" This little book 
afterwards belonged to Somerset's daughter-in-law, Catherine 
6rey» CJonntess of Hertford, who also used it in the Tower. Inside 
the oorer she wrote her name, *< Catherine Seamoure, Catherine 
Hartford." 
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of Somerset's confederates to bo considered as 
aparteineth to our surety and quietncs of our 
realme, that by their punishment example may be 
shewed to others." In other words, the Council 
was ordered to take measures for bringing to trial 
Somerset's confederates, who were in prison but 
had not yet been tried. The Council met to dis- 
cuss the matter on the following day, but before 
Edward's memorandum was submitted to its con- 
sideration, it had, by means of interlineations and 
erasures, been made to read as follows: *'The 
matter for the Duke of Somerset and his confede- 
rates to be considered . . • that by their punishment 
and execiUion according to the lawcs, example etc."^ 
The order for the trial of Somerset s confederates 
had become an order for the execution of the duke. 
He was not directly referred to in the king's 
original note; in the amended version laid before 
the Council, his was the only execution contem- 
plated, for arrangements could scarcely be made for 
his confederates' execution before they had been 
tried^ There can be no doubt under whose pressure 
the king made the alteration — if he made it On 
this point experts differ; one thinks the inter- 
lineations to be in Edward's own hand, another 
considers them forged, and in either case the 
moral obliquity is about equal. Armed with this 
instnicti^n, Northumberland apparently secured the 

1 This document li extant in Cotton iiSS^ VespwiMi, F. xiiL f. 
171 ; the officials in the MSS. Department of the British Hnseom 
were kind enough to give me their opinion on the anthoiship of 
these alterations. 
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consent of tho Council to Somerset's immediate 
execution, though no record of its deliberations or 
decision occurs in the Council's official register. 
The same precautions that attended his trial were 
observed in the arrangements for his execution. 
It was fixed for the 22nd of January at eight 
. o'clock in the rooming, *' when no one expected 
such an event." ^ Nevertheless Tower Hill was 
crowded when the duke mounted the scaffold. 
His speech, often printed, is too characteristic to be 
omitted.' 

Hiicnn- "'Masters and good fellows/ he began, 'I vAn 
come hither for to die; but a true and faithful 
man as any was unto the Kings Majesty, and to 
his realme. But I am condemned by a law where- 
unto I am subject, and as we all ; and therefore to 
shew obedience I am content to die ; wherewith I 
am well content, being a thing most heartily wel- 
come unto me; for the which I do thank God, 
taking it for a singular benefit, and as great a 
benefit as ever might come to me any otherwise. 
For as I am a man, I have deserved at God's hand 
many deaths; and it hath pleased his goodness, 
whereas he might have taken me suddenly that I 
should neither have known him nor myself,, thus 
now to visit me and call me with this present death 
as you do see, when I have had time to remember 

1 Origintd Leiien (Furker Boo.), ii 731, 732. 

* This acoonnt was printed by Sir Henry EIUb from a Cotton MS. 
in hie Origifial leUen, 2nd Ser^ iL 216, 216; sligbUy different 
aocoonte are giren in Stow and in Borgoyne'e Letter to Calrin, 
Original LetUn (Parker Soa), iL 731-787. It ie oonftrmed by 
Wriothesl^, arm., ii 65. 
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and knowledge bim, and to know also myself; for 
which thing I do thank him most heartily. And, 
my friends, more I have to say mxto you concerning 
religion* I have been always, being in authority, 
a furtherer of it to the glory of (rod, to the utter- 
most of my power, whereof I am nothing sony, 
but rather have cawes and doo rejoyce most gladlye 
that I have so done for the greatest benefyt of God 
that ever I had, or any man myght have in thys 
world; besechyng you all to take yt soo and to 
follow yt on styll, for yf not thor wyll follow and 
come a worse and great plage/ 

" Sodenly came a wonderous ifeare apon the 
peopUe after thos wordes of hym spoken, by a 
great sowend whych appered imto many abowe in 
the element as yt had byno the sowend of gun- 
powder set on fyre in a close howes burstynge out, ' 
and by a nother sowend apon the growend as yt 
had byn the syght of a groate nomber of greato 
horses ronnynge on the people to overe ronno them; 
so greate was the sowend of thys, that the' peoplle 
fell dowen one apon the other, many with bylles, 
and other rone som thys waye some that waye, 
cryeng alowed, ' Jesus save us, Jesus save us.' Many 
of the peoplle cryeng ' Thys waye thaye come, that 
waye theyo come, awaye, awaye/ And I loked 
when one or other shuld stryke me on the hedd, 
so was I stonned. The peoplle beyng thus amassed, 
espyes Syr Anthony Brown apone a lytell nage 
rydyiig toward the scaffold, and therewythe burste 
out cryenge in a voyce, ' Pardon, pardon, pardon,' 
heorlyng up their cappes and dokes wythe thes 
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wordos saying, ' Grod save the kynge, Grod save the 
kynge/* The good Duke all thys whyell stayed, 
and wythe his cappe in hys hand wayted the 
peo'pUe to come together, saynge theso wordos to 
ther wordos of pardon, 'Ther ys no such thyngo 
good peopUo, there ys no such thynge, yt ys the 
ordynans of Grod thus for to dye where wythe we 
inoste be content ; and I praye yow now letto us 
praye together ffor the Kynges Maieste, to whouse 
Grace I have bynne allwayes a ifaythefuU, trewo, 
and moste lovyng subjecte, dcsyros allwayes of hys 
moste prosperos succes in all hys affayres ; and ever 
glad of the ffurtherance and helpyng ffortheward of 
the Commen Welthe of thys Realme.' At whyche 
wordes the peopUe awensewered, ' Ye, ye, ye ' ; and 
M>m sayd wy th a lowed voyce, * That is fowend now 
to trew/ ' To whouse Grace I beseche God to send 
and grant to rayngne moste prosperoslye to the 
plcasor of God.' " Then murmuring " Lord Jesus, 
save me," he laid his head upon the block, and as 
the executioner s stroke fell the people started for- 
ward to dip their handkerchiefs in the blood of one 
they looked on as a martyr in their cause. So died 
Somerset, without a word of reproach against his 
enemies, without a regret for the life he was losing, 
and with a confidenco bom of a clear conscience, 
that whatsoever he had done he had done for 
the, glory of God and the welfare of his country. 

Exactly nineteen months later Northumberland 

ff ' 

> See elM Blinbetii Hnggons's iet^imonj in iiafUian MSS., 853, 
f. 121. She nid tbftt Somerset might eeellj have eeoeped In tbe 
cenfMioB had he wlihed to do to. 
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stood on the samo scaifold. In abject degradation 
ho declared that he had lived the life of a hypo- 
crite, that his faith had really been that of the 
bishops he deprived and the priests he persecuted, 
and piteously he begged for life, ''yea, even the 
life of a dog." ^ In politic? a simple faith may be a 
poor substitute for the arts of Macehiavelli, and 
Somerset may have been no match for the craft 
and subtlety of his rival, but when the hour came 
he could at least die with decency and spirit. 

The death of Somerset was the crowning-point 
of Northumberland's infamy ; it burnt deep into the 
minds of the people, and from that tune they only 
awaited an opportunity for throwing off his yoke. 
His own daughter-in-law declared that he was 
" hated and evil spoken of 'by the commons,'' and 
that ** his life was odious to all men " ; and when 
on Edward's death Northumberland sought to 
secure for her the crown and the crown matri- 
monial for his son, these pent-up feelings broke out. 
The tide of popular enthusiasm which bore Mary to 
the throne was not primarily a reaction against the 
Reformation, and had the question of deciding be- 
tween Mary and Northumberland been confined to 
Protestants,' the issue would have been the same. 
In Norfolk, the scene of Northumberland's triumph 
over the commons, these commons, Protestant 
though they were, rose as one man and flocked 
to Mary's standard. In London the people who 
had flipped their handkerchiefs in Somerset's blood 

> N4>rihamberlmd's apeeoh on the icaffold Is pretanred in British 
If Qsenm Jtdyol MS&t IS A. zzvi. 
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wopt for joy as Mary rode through tho streets to 
claim her rightful inheritance, and noTer in the 
memory of man had there been such demonstra- 
tions of delight.^ They welcomed in Mary not 
merely the representatiye of hereditary right, nor 
the champion of the Roman faith, for when Gilbert 
Bourne a month later began to preach up the old 
doctrines those same citizens of London broke out in 
riot,* but they welcomed in her their deliverer from 
the violence and iniquity of Northumberland's rule. 
Nor was this hope of better government altogether 
vain. Tho first words of the first Act of Mary's 
first Parliament declared that the " state of every 
king, ruler, and governor of any realm, dominion, 
or commonalty standoth and consisteth more as- 
sured by the love and favour of the subjects towards 
their sovereign ruler and governor than in the dread 
and fear of laws made with rigorous pains and 
extreme punishment/' With pointed allusion to 
Somerset, it recalled the fact that '' Many as well 
honourable and noblo persons as others of good 
reputation within this her Grace's realm of Eng- 
land have of late (for words only, without other 
opinion, fact, or deed) suffered shameful death not 
accustomed to nobles." Thus echoing the senti- 
ments and oven words of the statute by which 
Somerset had swept away the treasons created since 
1352, the first Act of Mary's reign proceeded to 

1 CoDtemponuy letter* in BoHiku^ M8S., 868, ff. 189 H ieqq, ; 
Wriothedej, anm»oIf,iL88^89s 0kf9nkU ^ <iueiH Jmi^ (Oaaad%a 
Sooiety); Stow; Holinshed. 

• Wrioibed^, IL 87, 98. 
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repeal those which Northumberland had again 
placed on the Statute-book.^ It is true that this 
early promise soon withered away. Wyatt's rebel- 
lion was followed by a new treason law,* and the 
traditions of arbitrary government were handed 
down through the reigns of Elizabeth and the 
Stuarts. It was nearly a century and a half be- 
fore England again secured the measure of freedom 
and toleration she had enjoyed under the govern- 
ment of Protector Somerset 

' Statute 1 H aty o. 1. 

« StatQte 1 4 2 Philip and Mary o. 10. ' 
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CHAPl'ER XII 

THR PKOTKCrOU'S WOKK AND ClIARACTKR 

The hoatod atmosphere of theological controversy 
which clings around the history of the sixteenth 
century has distorted and obscured, in the eyes of 
posterity, the lineaments and features of the men 
who made it. The Protector has been included 
somewhat indiscriminately in the diatribes which 
Catholic writers have levelled at the whole class of 
Reformers, but a corresponding exaltation at the 
hands of Protestants has been effectually checked by 
the fact that the bitterest of Somerset's foes were 
men who professed more fanatically than he the 
Reformed religion. To the poor of his time he was 
afl'octionately known as ** ihjj^gggdjiii^o" and their 
view has been adopted by some eminent historical 
writers, while others have found in CsBsar Borgia ^ 
the nearest parallel to the Protector. These diver- 
gent views merely accentuate the good or evil 
. elements out of which was formed Somerset's, like 
every other, character. He was indeed a man of 
f many faults, some of them serious, and one at least 
f amounting to a vice; but at the same time he 
} possessed virtues which stand out in sharp contrast 
I with the prevailing characteristics of his age. 
> Sharon Tomer. 
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Tko blot that has loft tho doepost Btain upon his 
memory is the rapacity with which he profited by 
the ft|v>1mtion of t.l|Q (^hiirnl^. His origmai ihnbrit- 
anco', some £2400 a year» had by 1547 boon nearly 
doubled, and boforo his death another £3000 had 
been added, of which a considerable portion at 
least consisted of Church lands.^ Whilo tho troa* 
sury was exhausted, the extravagance of Somerset 
House was an offence in the eyes of all men, and 
when, in order to provido materials for it, tho Pro- 
tector demolished the aisle of St. Paul's, containing - 
tho "Dance of Death/' he incurred the charge, 
not merely of sacrilege, but also of vandalism. In 
this respect Somerset was tainted like his contem- 
poraries. " We," wrote Sir William Petre, *• which 
talk much of Christ and His Holy Word, have I 
fear me used a nuich contrary way; .for wo leave 
fishing for men and fish agaid in the tempestuous 
seas of this world for gain and wicked mammon/' * 
The confession was unique, but the vice was uni- 
versal Catholic and Protestant were equally guilty. 
Petre himself was a Romanist at heart, but his 
angling brought him thirty-six thousand acres in 
Devon alone, and the iron will of Mary, in the fer- 
vour of religious reaction, failed to wring from her 
Catholic nobility lands that had been robbed from 
the Church. Somerset had at least the excuse that 

^ These figures must be mulUpUed bj ten at least to bring them 
into relation with the value of our present ourrenoj. See WUukir$ 
ArthaclogUal Moffoiine^ xr. 1S9 ; for details of Somerset's property 
see also Carta Kdwatdi Dwm Samenei and OranU of tke FoffiiUd 
lanfb e/ Edward, Duke ^ Stmereet, both pri?ate1y printed by Sir 
Thomas PhiUipps^ London, 1866, foL * TjUer, I. 427. 
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monastio ondowmonts were to him unclean things, 
but it would have been better for his memory had 
he refrained from touching them. Against his 
L participation in ecclesiastical spoliation, however, 
I must be set the Protector's championship of the 
I Commons against enclosures. This has been attri- 
I buted to mere love of popularity on his part, but 
when this charge is made, it may well be asked how 
many seekers after the favour of the multitude 
iiave done what Somerset did, and used their in- 
fluence to procure special Acts of Parliament in 
favour of their tenants and to the detriment of 
themselves. In 1548 the Protector carried through 
Parliament a bilP giving his mesne tenants, who 
were tenants at will, equal privileges with . copy- 
holders on other men's lands, and a security which 
they could not have enjoyed by common law or~ 
any statute then in force.' The Protector's ap- 
propriation of Church lands may not have been 
justifiable, but at least the tenants on those lands 
were vastly the gainers by the change, and no 
more conclusive proof is possible of the genuineness 
of his sympathy with the poor. 
f Compared with his rapacity Somerset's other 
i' failings were trivial. It is said he was ambitious, 
I and copy-book morality would have it that ambition 
' is a grievous fault. That entirely depends upon 
the motive that lies behind it, and the only test of 
. its character comes when private ambition conflicts 
with public welfare. By Uiat test Northumberland 

12 4 8 Edward VL o. ll 

* LeadMD, Cbuft 0/ile2«icfli (Mden 80a), p^ IvUi 
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fails, but Somerset does not ; he regarded power not 
as an end in itself, but as a means to achieve ends 
which he was profoundly convin^d were just and 
necessary — the union of England and Scotland, the 
nntigation of the hardships of the poorer classy 
and of the severity of the laws, and the purifying of 
religion. Had he been less eager to attain these . 
objects, and more mindful of his own immediate 
• interests, he might have retained his power until 
the end of Edward's reign. Ambitious ho certainly 
was; the mere seizure of power on Henry VIII. s 
death is enough to prove it ; yet his was an ambition 
aiiimatcd by no mean or selfish motives, but by the 
desire to achieve aims that were essentially noble, 
however ill-judged the means that he took to attain 
them. Their success was indeed largely impeded 
by the methods the Protector adopted. When the 

f younger Pitt was asked what quality he considered 
most essential to a statesnian, he replied, " Patience/' 
and patience was what Somerset most liu;ked. 
Ardent and enthusiastic by nature, he fixed his 
gaze on a distant goal and overlooked the obstacles 
that beset his feet. Gladstone remarked of Peel 
^hat he was clear-sighted rather than far-sighted. 
Somerset was far-sighted but not clear-sighted. 
Gifted with no little political imagination, he per- 
ceived better than any of his contemporaries some 
of the lines on which the development of Great 
Britain was bound to proceed, but he was little 
fitted to carry out in detail the policy he knew to 
be right He was a man of ideas rather than a 
statesman ; one of the few idealists who have at- 
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tempted to govern England, ho had all the idealist's ' 
iini>atience of the })etty arts of management which 
enter so largely into the successful government of 
men. He thought his own will and authority strong 
enough to overcome the ** devil, private profit, self- 
love, and such like the devil's instruments/' and 
when he found he had underrated the power of the 
forces opposed to him, he became headstrong and 
irritable. He upbraided his inferiors with such 
vehemence that sometimes they burst into tears/ 
and his obstinate self-will offended many who might 
otherwise have supported him. 

These outbursts were the temporary aberrations 
of a nature singularly lovable. Nothing is more 
extraordinary than the personal affection which 
men most opposed to him felt for Somerset His 
widowed duchess was one of the prisoners in the 
Tower whom Mary kissed and called "her pris- 
oners/' and released on her first arrival in London ; * 
and she is said to have wished to restore the Pro- 
tector's sons to their lands and dignities. Gardiner 
had similar feelings, and a few weekS^after his 
fall Wriothesley was seen conversing in a friendly 
and confidential manner with Somerset: From all 
quarters came tributes to his *' mildness/' and not 
infrequently it was made a matter of reproach. It 
sprang from a sensitiveness which was at the root 
of Somerset's nature, and distinguishes Lim most 
strongly from all the statesmen of his time. In the 

1 8m Pkget'fl lett«n of complaSat priiitad in Strype, SedtnatHcal 
MemcriaU, toL IL P^rt II. 
• HflrMm MSa., 888» 1 14a 
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, whole of his correspondence and reported sayings 
there is scarcely to be found a coarse or brutal word, 
and his personal morality seems to have been singu- 
larly pure.^ The same almost feminine sensitive- 
ness came out in Somerset's axgrsiontrom violence 
-ill Tj very shape or form, and wasprobably iiotlirith- 
out influence in producing th«at love of liberty which 
is now held to be Somerset's chief virtue, but was 
then regarded as reprehensible weakness. It was 
against "liberty" that Paget warned him while 
still Earl of Hertford, and "liberty" was the cry 
with' which he was accused at the end of his career 
of having sought to raise the citizens of London. 

* In the ** Lives of the Berkeleys," bj John Smith or Smyth 
{ItjGJ-WAO), the pedigree is given of the descendants of one John 
ScTmoiir, who is described as '* base " son of the Duke of SomerFCt 
(see Lives of tht Berkdryi, od. Sir John Maclean, ii. 23S, *239), 
Though Smith and Maclean were careful genealogists, this epithet 
** base," is, I believe, a mistake. The John Seymour referred to 
was one of Somerset's two sons, bj his first wife, Catherine Fillol. 
The statement in the peerages, made on the authority of an US. 
note in Vincent's "Baronage," in the College of Amis, to the effect 
that this first wife was divorced on account of misconduct, though 
I have adopted it in the ** Dictionary of National Biography," is pro- 
bably an error. Somerset's ii rst wife was dead at any rate before 1 540, 
and almost certainly before ho married his second wife. The entail 
which settled his estates and titles on the issue of his second 
marriage was confirmed by Parliament in 1540. It was no doubt 
due to the influence of his second wife, Anne Stanhopo, a lady of 
*' haughty stomach " and royal descent. The line of this younger 
branch died out in the eighteenth century, when the elder branch 
succeeded to the dukedom, in which branch it still remains. An 
ineffectual attempt was made in 1553 by Sir Kdward Seymour, the 
surviving son of the duke's first marriage (John died in the Tower 
on I9th December 1552), to persuade Parliament to break the entail 
in bis favour. It is a ourions (Mct that Somerset bad three sobs 
named Bdward. 
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It was to hifl feelings that the wrongs of the com- 
mons appealed, and his vehement expressions of 
sympathy seem exaggerated and sentimental unless 
the grievousness of those wrongs is realised. A 
simihur strain of feeling, quickened by religious con- 
viction, led him to regard duelling as an immoral 
practice — a view which took three centuries to 
prevail in England. He declared it " a heathenish 
custom, whereas Christians by a just hearing avoid 
the chance of losing both the body and soul of one 
psirty ; therefore we forbid fights that tend rather to 
vain glory thim to true trial." This sensitiveness 
was the result of highly-strung nerves, and though 
highly-strung nerves produce delicacy of feeling, 
they were a serious impediment to a ruler in that 
age of violence, and S^mer8et's failure was due a^ 
much to his hatred of compromise and the baser 
arts of the politician as to a certain inflexibility 
of character. This lack of suppleness is evident 
in his somewhat wooden handwriting and in his 
portraits.^ 

The iconoclasm of the Reformers has led to the 



^ The engraTiDg by Hoabraken from Holbein's portrait gives 
Somerset an austere and almost melancholy expression. The fore- 
head is high and broad, the nose straight and large, the beard and 
thin moustache are long. The features are regular and handsome, 
and the general impression is of a refined personality. His por- 
traits are absolutely different from those of any other Tudor states- 
man, except his brother the Admiral The Holbein portrait 
belongs to the Duke of Northumberland. Two anonymous por- 
traits are at Sndeley Castle, and two others, also anonymous, are 
known (see OaL Firti Loam Sxkilntion ai Stmtk Kef%nnffUm, Nos. 
les, 174). Houbrake&'s engxaving is gi?en in Biroh's " Lives," and 
aaoUier la HoUaad's «* Herwologia.'' 
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impression that as a whole they were on ignorant 
class. The reproach does not apply to Somerset ; 
the parallels he quotes in his "Epistle" to the 
Scots in 1548 show that he was well read in the 
history of his own and other countries, and like 
most Tudor statesmen he was a good linguist. It 
is a curious fact that the French ambassador to 
England did not understand a word of English, and 
that the members of the Privy Council wore quite 
able to converse with him in French. Somerset 
WAS also — and this too was a matter of course in 
that age — a competent Latinist, and he probably 
hod a fair knowledge of Gorman. As a theologian 
he was not contemptible, and he had some acquaint- 
ance at lca.st with the works of the Fathers. Never- 
thelesa he was undeniably an iconoclast; he was 
entirely devoid of those aesthetic and .artistic feel- 
ings with which even a Puritan like Milton was so 
deeply imbued, and his nearest approach to on 
artistic accomplishment was his gift of eloquence 
and mastery of good English prose. 

In doctrinal m;Uters the Protector's views ore 
said to have tended towards that unlovely form of 
theology which pitilessly consigns the greater part 
of mankind to foredoomed and everlasting perdition, 
but his was a Calvinism with few Calv inistic featu res. 
In any case, wliat a mon'&eTieves^alters little'oom- 
pared with the spirit in which he believes it. If 
Somerset was a ''rank Calvinist," it is insignificant 
compared with the fact that he burnt no Servetus. 
In the long roll of martyrs to the Roman faith, in 

X 
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the piteous catalogue of tortured sectaries, there 
is not one who owes injury in life or limb to 
the Protector. Henry VIII. burnt Gospellers for 
heresy, and hanged Catholics for treason: Somer- 
sct blotted out heresy laws and treas o n la^^ltfike 
fro m the Statute-b ook. While ho ruleS* the Smith- 
tieia bres remained unUt, and the thumbscrew and 
the rack stood idle in the Tower. When he fell, 
religious persecution once more resumed its wonted 
sway. Anabaptists and priests under Northumber- 
land, Reformers under Mary, and priests and Puritans 
under Elizabeth and the Stuarts were tortured or pro- 
scribed for opinions and beliefs. The torch of political 
and religious liberty which the Protector had kindled 
was for many generations quenched in smoke. 

JftihlTQ,. ind.eed, is written scQfflftf% across: the 
\listorx.of K>Qjftfij:§aljs^fijM;eer. Men who grant the 
nobility of his intentions, conteum him as a weak 
enthusiast whoso aims and ambitions led but to the 
block. Many another shining light has gone out 
that way, but failure is not the verdict on their life 
and work. Unless might is to be identiiied with 
right, and the physical to be confused with the 
moral order of the world, aims, rather than achieve- 
ments, must be' the final test applied to man. 
With all his faults of method and defects of character, 
" Somerset had instincts of genuine statesmanship, 
which raised him above the personal ambitions and 
unprincipled time-serving of his oolleagues. His 
means were inadequate, his time was short, and 
j the men with whom he worked had no eye for 
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the loftiness of his aims, and no sympathy with 
the motives that impelled him. Yet his achieve- 
ments were of no mean order. He was bom 
bpforo his tiin e» a seer of visions and a (Trcanvbr 
of dreams; but his visions "were 'visions br fiio 
future, \nd his dreams were dreams that canio 
true. Immediate failure was but the prelude to 
ultimate success. His repeal of the heresy laws, 
his removal of the restrictions on the printing-press, 
hisjrefus al to persecute for reli gio us opinion, antici- 
pated some of the reforms which are justly ranked 
among the greatest of the privileges enjoyed by 
Britons. The policy of sympathy towards the poor 
which the Protector ' by means of a transient 
authority sought to enforce, is now compelled by 
the surer method of a liberal franchise. England 
and Scotland have become the Groat Britain of 
which Somerset dreamt, a realm having *' the sea 
for a wall, mutual love for a garrison, and no need 
in peace to be ashamed, or in war to be afraid 
of any worldly power." The religious revolution, so 
far as he carried it, has been permanently estab- 
lished. The treason laws which he abolished are 
now "a byword, and that love of liberty which 
proved a stumbling-block to his contemporaries is 
become the corner-stone of the British constitution. 
So long as civil and religious freedom remain idcab 
of English-speaking peoples, the Protector Somerset 
will be entitled to grateful remembrance as one 
i who brought his eountiy at least one step nearer 
j toleration, and added at least one stone to the 
J teniple of liberty. 
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A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF MATERIA!^ 
FOR, AND WORKS ON, THE HISTORY OF 
SOMERSET'S PROTECTORATE 

A. Manuscript Souugcs 

Tho most important sourco for tho history of tho period 
is tho Stato Pa[)crs in tho Roconl Odico. Thoy arc now 
arran^'ccl in thrco classos — pai)ors relating to domestic airnirs^ 
to Scotlandi and to foreign affairs. Of tho Domestic Stato 
Pai)crs, there are nine volumes in the original series relating 
to the years 1547-1549. But a number of Stoto Vk^tk 
relating to domestic affairs were discovered com[uiratively 
recentl/i and they are described as ''Addenda'' to tiio 
Domestic State Papers. Three volumes of tho *' Addenda" 
are concerned with the first throe years of Edward VL's 
reign, and they relate almost exclusively to matters con- 
nected with tho Scottish Borders. Four volumes of State 
Papers relating to Scotland cover the period of Somer- 
set's nde. The State PajYors rektting to foreign affairs 
are not so numerous. 

State Pa|)er8 are, however, but a small portion of the 
materiob for the history of tho period preserved ia the 
Record Office. The voluminous records of the Court of 
Star Chamber have already been^ mentioned in the text^ 
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Scarcely less voluminous and equally unexplored are the 
records of the Court of Augmentations. There are also 
records^ but much more scanty, of the Court of Requests, 
and some of these -have been used by Mr. I. S. Leadam 
in his '' Select Cases" (Selden Society, 1897). Other docu- 
ments to >yhich reference must frequently be made are the 
Close and Patent Rolls and the Inquisitumes Pod-Mortem. 
The Bctgade Seereiit has already (p. 292) been mentioned, and 
other materials of a miscellaneous character are dealt with in 
the various reports of the Deputy-Keeper of the Records, in 
Mr. J. Scargill-Bird's ** Guide to Documents Preserved in 
the Record Office," 1896, and in the "Lists and Indexes" 
now being issued by the Record Office. 

Owing, however, to the lax views as to property in State 
Papers which prevailed down to the eighteenth century, the 
vast bulk of them passed out of the possession of the State 
into private hands, some to be destroyed, others to be pre- 
served with equal if not greater care than would have been 
their lot had they remained under State control* The 
theory was that State Papers were the property of the 
particular holder of office to whom they were addressed 
or by whom they were written. Of these, fortunately a 
great number found their way to the British Museum, and 
in some respects the manuscripts in the British Museum are 
even more indispensable to the student than those in the 
Record Office. The two finest collections are the Cottonian 
and Harleian, made respectively by Sir Robert Bruce Cotton 
and Sir Robert Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford. It is 
quite impossible to give here a list of the manuscripts in 
these collections bearing on the history of the Protectorate, 
and unfortunately they are arranged and catalogued in a 
most confused way. Some help is rendered by the chrono- 
logical catalogue of separate MSS. which is kept in the 
Manuscript Department of the British Museum, but the 
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^datea thcro assigned to documents arc almost as frequently 
wrong as they are right. A few of the more important 
volumes are Caligula, E. iii. and iv. ; Galba, B. xii. ; Titus, 
B. ii. ; Vespasian, D. xviii. In tlie Harleian collection the 
most im|X)rtant volume is Harleian MS. 353. This consists 
of transcripts mmlc by Ralph Starkcy (J. 1628) from ori- 
ginals, many of >vhich are now lost. Starkey's collections 
on Parliamentary history and practice are also extant among 
the Harleian MSS. On Starkcy's death his collections were 
bought by Sir Symonds d'Ewes, whoso grandson sold tliem 
to Ilarlcy. Other volumes of great value among the Har- 
leian MSS. are Nos. 283 and 288, continuing the Cnlais Cor- 
rcsiwndence, 249, 289, 417, 419, 523, 2194, G986. 

The third great collection in the liritish Museum is the 
I^nsdowne MSS., which the British Museum purchased for 
£4925 on the death of the first Marquis of I^juisdowne, 
better known as Lord Shelbume ; but though of enormous 
value for the history of Elizabeth's reign as containing 
Burghley's original papers, it is of much less importance 
than the two preceding collections for the history of Edwanl 
VI. 's reign. It contains, however, all the documents relat- 
ing to John Hales 'the chief source of information on 
Somerset's agrarian |)olicy. Other important collections 
are the Royal MSS. and Stow MSS., the latter of which 
was only acquired six years ago. The most valuable of the 
Royal MSS. is No. 18 C. xxiv., consisting of the Warrant- 
Book of the Privy Council ; and the Stow MSS. contain a 
contemporary copy of Henry VlII.'s will, and the calendar 
Somerset used in the Tower. 

All these collections are, however, dwarfed in size by the 
miscellaneous ** Additional Manuscripts," which now com- 
prise nearly forty thousand volumes. The most important of 
these are Nos. 32091, 32647--8, and 32654, 32657, which 
refer to the a£Biirs of the Borders. They were originally 
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deposited among the archives of the Council of the North, 
then in Hamilton Polocoy whence they acquired the name 
'* Hamilton Papers"; in 1883 they passed into the hands 
of the German Govemmenti but six years later they were 
repurchased by the trustees of the British Museum. They 
contain some hundreds of Somerset's letterSyln^tly written 
during Henry VIIL's reign. The excellent catalogues of 
these manuscripts and indexes render superfluous any further 
enumeration of them. Another collection among the Addi- 
tional Manuscripts equally important contains Bergenroth's 
transcripts of papers at Simoncos. The volumes covering 
Edward VI.*s reign are Additional Manuscripts 28595-7. 

Outside the Record Office and the British Museum the 
most valuable collection is perhaps that made by- William 
Ptftyt (1636-1707), kno\vn as the Petyt MSS., and now in 
the library of the Inner Temple. It contains many original 
letters to and from the Protector. It is also necessary 
occasionally to consult the original MS. Register of the 
Privy Council, which is in the Privy Coimcil Oiiicei White- 
hall. The numerous private collections of manuscripts 
which have been calendared by the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission are mentioned among the printed sources, 
because the original manuscripts are not accessible to the 
ordinary student 



K CONTBMPORART MATERIALS THAT HAVE BBBN 
PrINTBD or CaIiBMDARED 

All the collections of State Papers in the Record Office 
have been calendared under the direction of the Master of 
the Rolls. The calendar of the original series of Domestic 
State Papers (by the late Mr. Robert Lemon) was the first 
to be undertaken, and was unfortunately begun on a very 
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inadequate plan. It is a catalogue rather than a calendar^ 
giving merely a list of the papers, with no attempt to in- 
dicate their contents. The calendar of '* Addenda" by the 
late Mrs. Everett Green is done in a much more satisfactory 
manner, and leaves little to be desired. No calendar, how- 
ever, can be a completely satisfactory substitute for the 
original documents; the signatures to a State Paper, for 
instance, and the hand in which it is written, are often 
more significant to the student than its contents. The 
calendars of State Papers relating to Scotland (cd. Thorp, 
1858, and ed. Bain, 1898) and to foreign affairs (the 
latter containing a calendar of the Calais Papers) are 
also adequately done ; and to these must be added the 
Calendar of Venetian State . Papers preserved at Venice, 
and calendared by the late Mr. Rawdon Brown. The 
Calendar of Spanish State Papers does not cover Eiiward 
VI. 's reign, the series commenced by the late Dom Paul 
de Gaysmgos having only reached 1544, and that edited 
by M^joI' ^ ^' S. Hume beginning with ElizabeUi's 
reign. It is much to be regretted that the same plan was 
not followed for Edward VI.'s reign as was adopted for 
that of Henry VIII. by Drs. Brewer and Gairdner. The 
*' Calendar of Letters and Papers relating to the Reign of 
Henry VIII.'' will, when it is finished, be the most com- 
plete collection of documents for the reign of any monarcli 
that has ever ruled over any country; it calendars all 
letters and papers known to be extant relating to the reign, 
instead of being limited, like the other calendars of State 
Papers, to those documents preserved in the Record Office. 

Next in importance are the various reports and appendices 
to the reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 
Here, again, there is great variety in the quality of the 
work done by the commissioners; some of the collections 
calendared are very adequately represented; others, not 
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to put too fine a point on it, have boon disgracefully 
scamped. Of the collectiona thus brought to aonio extent 
within the reach of the historical student, by far the most 
important is that of the Marquis of Salisbury at Hatfield 
Ilouse, which has been referred to throughout the text as 
the Hatfield MSS. The first of the eight volumes already 
published covers the reign of Edward VI., and with regard 
to this collection the commissioners did their work con- 
scientiously. But not having an intimate acquaintance 
with the history of Edward VI.'s reign, they have misdated 
many of the documents — nearly one in five. The next 
important collection is that of the Marquis of Bath at 
Longlcat House, which is not at all adctpiatcly represented 
in the r<^ix)rt of the commissioners. This collection con- 
tains a numl)er of documents relating to the Protector's 
private life, their presence at Longleat being due to the fact 
that Sir John Thynne, ancestor of the Marquis of Rith 
and builder of Longleat, was the Protector's steward. Several 
of the most interesting of these documents have been printed 
by Canon Jackson in the Wiltshire Archceologieal Maga- 
zine^ vols, xv., xvi. The only other collections that need 
special mention are those of the Duke of Rutland and Mr. 
W. More-Molyneux, though nearly all the commissioners' 
reports contain some mention of the Protector and events 
during his Protectorate. 

Beyond these there are various miscellaneous collections 
of State Papers, such as Haynes's Burghley Papers, the 
Hamilton Papers, 2 vols., 1890-1892 (printed from the 
USS. in the British Museum, already described) ; Kempe's 
Loseley MSS., 1836 (a printed selection from the MSS. of 
Mr. W* More-Molyneux, at Loseley House, Guildford); 
Lodge's '' Ulustrations of British History," 3 vols., 1791 (con- 
sisting of MSS. from the Howard, Talbot^ and Cecil collec- 
tions in the College of Aims) ; Teolet's Bdaiiam pclUiguei 
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de la Fvanre et de PEspagne aver /'AVowf, and Papuns iVJStai 
(r»iUinatyno Club); Kiliier's fjeifres et A/emaires d'Kt^tai^ 
^ l(i66; Weiss 8 Papiern (VHtat du Cardinal de Granveile^ 
1842, and tiio very iini)ortant Correuprmdanre poiiiupie de 
Odet de Selve, published in 1888, under the direction o£ 
the French INCinistry for Forcigri Affairs. A number of 
State Pa]x)rs from the I'ctyt MSS., Record Ofllce, and 
other collections are printed by the late Rev. Nicholas 
Pocock in his "Troubles connected with the Prayer Book 
of 1 540 '* (Camden Society). 

Other official sources are the " Acts of the Privy Council,*' 
cd. J. R. Dascnty which also contains a iH}rtion of the 
Council's letter-book printed from Starkcy's transcript the 
original being lost; tlie Journals of tlie House of honU 
and House of Commons, printed by the Record Com- 
mission; the Statutes of the Realm, of which the only 
trustworthy edition is that published by the Record Com- 
mission ; Rymcr's Foedera and it« foreign counter|)art, 
Dumont's Cov]^ Unircrf^l Diplo»uUiqtte^ 1725; and for 
ecclesiastical matters AVilkins's Concilia, 

The next class of materials consists of contemporary letters, 
chronicles, and other writings. There are two most valu- 
able collections of original letters, Sir Henry Ellis's, in tliree 
series, each consisting of three or four volumes, and the 
Parker Society *s Original Letters, ed. Robinson. The latter 
deals exclusively with religious aiTairs, and consists of letters 
written by Reformers in England to their sympathisers 
abroad. Of contemporary chronicles there is a considerable 
number. Those of Grafton, Stow, and Holinshed, on which 
most subsequent histories have been based, were not strictly 
contemporary chronicles, though written by men who were 
of mature age when the events they describe happened. 
This criticism does not, however, apply to many chronicles 
and diaries published during the present century by various 
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clubs and Bocieties. The moet important of these is the 
"literary Remains of Edward VI." (Boxburghe Club), 
containing the young king's diary (extant in Cotton MS., 
Nero, C. x.) ; it was edited by John Gough Nicholf, who 
illustrated it by publishing a great number of other con- 
temporary MSS. The next in importance is Wriothesley's 
Chronicle (Camden Society, 2 vols., 1877). It was written 
by Charles Wriothesley (1508-1562), a cousin of Lord 
Chancellor Wriothesley, and an official in the Heralds' 
Office. Other strictly contemporary works are Machyn's 
Diary, Greyfriars' Chronicle, and " Narratives of the Refor- 
mation " (all published by the Camdon Society). Another 
contemporary chronicle, more curious than credible, is that 
of Antonio de Guaras, a Spanish merchant resident in 
London; it is among the Additional MSS. in the British 
Museum, and was unearthed by Mcgor Hume, who pub- 
lished it in 1888. Although styled a '* Chronicle of Henry 
VIIL," it deals largely with Edward VL's reign. 

The history of the period is olso illustrated by a number 
of contemporary writings which have been published re- 
cently by the Early English Text Society and the Parkej; 
Society. The former relate chiefly to the social condition 
of the people, and the principal of them have been men- 
tioned in the text (p. 206). The latter deal chiefly with 
religious a£fairt, and the most important are the works of 
Cranmerj Latimer, Hutchinson, and Becon. Equally im- 
portant are John Knox's "Works" (Bannatyne Club) and 
Bishop Ponet's much-neglected '* Treatise of Politicke 
Power," 1556. 

C. NOK-COKTUCPORART WrITBRS 

This list exhausts most of the more important general 
works relating to the period which are strictly contemporary. 
A few otbei% dealing with special questiona like enetosures 
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and the relations with Scotland, have been mentioned in the 
text under those chapters. Sir Thomas Smith's De Be- 
jmbiica Anglorum^ written in 1561, but not published till 
1583, is, however, a contemporarj description of the highest 
value of the English constitution in Tudor times. The most 
important works on the history of the Protectorate published 
within the succeeding generation are the Chronicles of Graf- 
ton, Stow, and Holinshed, and the martyrologies of Foxe on 
the Protestant side and Nicholas Sanders and others on 
the Koman side. These were followed early in the seven- 
teenth century by Speed's " llistorie " and Sir John Hay- 
wanVs " Life and Raigne of Edward the Sext." Neither 
is, however, of much authority, coming after the iieriod when 
personal knowlcdp^e remained and before the period when 
serious investigation into records took its place. Seventeenth- 
century historians were concerned almost exclusively with 
the religious aspect of the period. The earliest of these 
writers was Thomas Fuller (1608-1661), a moderate if not 
low Churchman, whose ''Church History " appeared in 1655. 
His history marked a great advance on previous works, and 
in 1845 it received the compliniont of being edited for the 
Clarendon Press by Dr. J. S. Brewer. It was, however, 
attacked from a High Church point of view by Laud's 
friend and biographer, Peter Heylyn (1600-1662), in his 
Ecdetia Rcdauraia, 1661. Both Fuller and Heylyn 
were eclipsed by Gilbert Burnet (1643-1715), and John 
Strype (1643-1737). Burnet's '* History of the Reforma- 
tion,** published in three folio volumes (1679-1715), has 
passed through many editions, the standard one being that 
of the late Rev. Nicholas Pocock, Oxford, 1875, 7 vols., 
which contains corrections of the numerous errors pointed 
out by Wharton (Anthony Harmer). It is stiU in many 
respects the best history of the Reformation. Many ad- 
ditional documents are supplied in Mr. Pocock's edition, but 
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as a collection of records Bamet was almost immediately 
superseded by the monumental works of Strype. The 
most important of these for Edward VI.'s reign are the 
« Ecclesiastical Memorinlp/' " Memorials of Cranmer," 
«*Life of Sir Thomas Smith/' and "Life of Archbishop 
Parker." These were published during the Inst years of 
the seventeenth and early years of the eighteenth century, 
but the edition almost invariably used is the collected 
Oxford edition, in twenty-six volumes (1820), Strype 
makes no pretence at elaborate historical composition, but 
his industry in searching out and transcribing original 
documents has rarely if ever been surpassed; his col- 
lections are still the basis of most works written on the 
period. Sometimes, however, Stry)>e*s zeal led him into 
grave errors ; his blunder about Edward VI.'s foundation of 
schools is mainly responsible for the erroneous ideas pre- 
valent on that subject, and his method of transliteration of 
his originals into the English of his time led him into some 
misconceptions, and his readers into more ; on one occasion 
at least he was guilty of altering his originals to make them 
fit in with a confusion ho made himself between the Earl 
of Arundel and Sir Thomas Arundel! (see Oentleman's 
Mayaziney 1848, i. 47, 131, 269), and in the Oxford edition 
these errors are increased rather than diminished. Never- 
theless Strype's works remain an invaluable repertory of 
materials for the history of the period. 

For a hundred years after Strype no new light of any 
value was thrown on Edward VL's reign, for the histories 
of Carte, Rapin, and Hume, though admirable in their way, 
made no original study of that particular period, and the 
authors were content to rely on the labours of Strype and 
BomeU Nor can the histories of Sharon Turner ('* Modem 
.History of England," 2 parts, 1826-9), Dr. Lingard (8 vols., 
1819-1830), and Maekintosh(1830)ostablish for their authors 
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much claim to have brought any new materials to light; 
for the most part they contented themselves with drawing 
.exactly opposite inferences to those which their predecessors 
drew from the same materials ; and subsequent research has 
shown that these historians are not very trustworthy guides^ 
at least for the reign of Ed^vard VL A few years later, 
however, two eminent historical scholars, Patrick Fraser 
Tytler and John Qough Nichols, published a great deal of 
new material. Tytlor's *' History of England under Edward 
VI. and Mary/' published in 1839, is comprised almost 
entirely of State Papers printed from the collections in the 
Becord OiBce. Nichols, though he wrote no connected 
history, did equal service by his editions of the ** literary 
Remains of Edward VI." (Roxburghe ClubX of the "Chro- 
nicle of Queen Jane," "Narratives of the Reformation," 
and "Greyfriars' Chronicle" for the Camden Society, and 
by numerous contributions to ArchtBohgia^ the OenUeman*$ 
Magazine^ and other periodicals. 

These two writers were concerned mainly with the secular 
history of the reign, b\it the theological controversies of the 
middle of the century soon affected the views taken of the 
Reformation. In 1849 Dr. 8. R. Maitland published, in 
his " Essays on Subjects connected with the Reformation,** 
an acute examination of some of the stories embodied in 
Foxe's "Acts and Monuments" (to which attention had 
been called by Townsend's edition in 8 vols., 1843-1849), 
which had up till then been accepted almost as gospel. Dr. 
Maitland convicted Foxe of carelessness in some instances, 
considerable exaggeration in others, and no little credulity; 
but he failed to shake the general credibility of the work, or 
to convict Foxe of offences which are not easily explained 
by the religious passion of the times. A new edition of 
Maitknd's " Essays" was published in 1898, with an intio- 
duption by the Rev. A. W. Hutton.. A somewhat aimOar line 
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was taken up by the Rev. Nicholas Pocock, whose services to 
the history of the Reformation were much more considerable 
than those of Dr. Maitland. His collection of ''Records of 
the Reformation," which would have been invaluable had 
it been completed, only reached the year 1535 and two 
volumes, the Clarendon Press refusing io publish more on 
account of their inadequate sale ; and the remainder of Mr. 
Pocock's collections remained in manuscript, except the 
volume on the ''Troubles," published by the Camden 
Society, and occasional papers published in the English 
Hidarieal Beview and CJiureh Quarterly Review, 

It was between 1856 and 1870 that Mr. Froude published 
in twelve volumes his brilliant and fascinating " History of 
England.'' The view which he took of Henry YIII. and 
his methods of dealing with the evidence have been the 
subject of a good deal of criticism, some very bitter, but 
on the whole not unjust His treatment of Edward YI.'s 
reign is more satisfactory, but it is to some extent warped 
by the assumption that Henry VIII. left England in a 
sound position, and that it was the bungling of his successors 
that caused all the trouble. There is also the unconsciotis 
desire to contrast the rule of Edward VI.'s ministers with 
that of Henry in order to glorify the latter. Yet^ on the 
whole, the removal of Henry VIII. from the scene restores 
Mr. Froude's balance of judgment^ and few of his estimates 
of the statesmen of Edward's reign seem to me grossly 
unfair. Of the literary qualities of his work and his in- 
dustry in searching through manuscript collections, it is 
superfluous to speak. It is true that he never understood 
the sanctity of inverted commas, and often puts in inverted . 
commas what is merely an abridgment of the document he 
is quoting; but though I have compared a considerable 
number of hit quotations with the originals, I cannot say 
that these abridgments are unfair representations of them. 
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* It was, however, Mr. Froude'e tone on ecclesiastical 
matters that gave most oifence, and in 1878 Canon U. W. 
Dixon began a counterblast in his '* History of the Church 
of England/' ' which is liie most complete and detailed 
account not merely of the religious history, but of the 
general history of £d\rard VI.'s reign, and is an indis- 
pensable authority on the period. It makes^ howevori no 
allowance for the dilHcultics with which statesmen had to 
deali and seems to find in heresy an exphination of most of 
the evils of the time. 
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Aberdeen, 161 
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awaj by Somerset, 59 
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Seymoar, Thomas 
Admiralty Courts, 188, 189 
Alcibiades, t.e. Warwick, 2G7 
Aldrich, Bishop of Carlisle, 100 
Almayne Camp, 254 
Alnwick, 155 
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Anabaptists, 102, 120, 121 
Angus, 171 
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Arable lands, 206, 209, 222, 226 
Aragon, 144 

Catherine of. 5k Catherine 
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Argyll, Earl of. See Campbell 
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Auricular confession, 105 
Austria, 144 

Babinuton Plot, 148 «. 
Bacon, Francis, 45 
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Baker, Sir John, 2.1, .38, 71 n., 74, 
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Balliol, John, 174 
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Barnes, 121 
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mour, Edward 
Bedford, Duke of. See John 
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Berkshire, 236, 283 
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BerteTille, Sieur de, 158 «., 303 «. 
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North, 169 
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Blackness near Boalogne, 42, 
135 and il, 160 «., 254, 265 n., 
281 

Blackness in the Firth of Forth, 
159, 160, 169 

Bocber, Joan, 120, 121, 249,260 n^ 
264 

Bohainc, 179 

Boleyn, Anne, 9, 263 n. 

Bonner, Edmund, Bishop of Lon- 
don, 22, 2.% 54, 56, 68, 96, 99, 
107,112, 113,26011., 263 

Bordeaux, 142 

Boreman, Kichard, 127 and n. 

Boroaghs, creation of, 69, 70, 
275 

ISoston, 70 11. 

Bothwell, Earl of. See Hepbam, 
ratrick 

Boulo^rnc, 12-14, 41, 42, 73, 130, 
135-14;i, liri, 179, 180, 254, 
265, 266, 281 

Bonlogneberg, 43, 135, 141, 254, 
2('i5 II, 

Bourbons, the, 147 

Bourbon, Antoine de, 132 

Bourne, Gilbert, 312 

Bowes, Sir Robert, 154, 277 n. 

Boxall, John. 116, 118 

Brackley, 70 

Brandon, Charles, Dake < f Suf- 
folk, 9, 285 n. 

Brandon, Eleanor, 285 n, 

Mary, Duchess of Saffolk, 

2K5n. 

Brasenose Ck>llege, Oxford, 47 n. 

Bray, 9 

Brest, 172 

Bribery, 268 

Bristol, 47, 75, 187 

** Britain, Great, Empire and 
Emperor of," 148, 149 and «., 
165 

BritUny, 144 

Bromley, Sir Thomas, 21, 27, 38 

Bronghty Castle, 160, 161, 169, 
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Biowne, Sir Anthony, the elder, 
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Bruce, Robert, 139 

Bryan, Sir Francis, 177, 187 

Brynkelow, Henry, 215, 223 and 
n., 229, 233 

Buckinghamshire, 232, 236, 283 

BuUingcr, Henry, 13 n., 21, 44, 
98, 259 n. 

Burcher, 21 

Burgesses in Parliament, char- 
acter of, 229 

Burgundy, 144 
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Calais, 10, 43, 135, 139, 140, 
178,254, 266 
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Calvin and Calvini^m, 9.*), 95, 
106,110, 121,321 

Cambridge, 8 ^ 

Campbell, Earl of Argyll, 156, 
I 16:>, 169 

Campion, Edmund, 121 
: Canalesi, use of, forbidden, 103 
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law 
' Canterbury, Archbishop of. See 
■ Cranroer, Thomas 
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I Christ Church, 270 

i Cardmaker, Dr., 283 

: Cariisle, Bishop of. See Aldrich 

Castile, 144 
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: Catherine Parr. ^See Parr 
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— Lord. See Fitzalan, Henry, 
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Chamberlain, Thomas, 120 
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Chantries, Acts abolishing, 68^ 

71, 72, lO:^ 122-125 
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of, 120, 127 n. 

land.H, sale of, 123, 269 
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8, 12, 40. 11, 44, 1.30-132, 
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181), 263, 267, 283, 286, 
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Chatclherault, . Duke of. See 

Hamilton, James 
Cheke, Sir John, 75 
Cheshire, 186 
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Cheyney, Sir Thomas, 23, 29, 37, 

71 n., 248, 251 n. 
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300, 304 fu 
Clothiers, 216 n., 226 
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277 n. 
Coinage, debasement of the^ 

45-47, 51, 52 and n., 268» 269, 

290 n. 
Coke, Sir Edward, 296 
Cole, Dr. Henry, 116, 117, 264 
Common-lands. See Encloeores 
Common Law, 32, Bill for 

reforming 223 ». 
Common Prayer, First Book of 

(1549), 103, 104, 105, 106, 110, 

259 261 
Second Book (1562), 104, 

105, 259, 261 
Commons, risings of the, 217 

and t^ 23&-241. 
Commonwealth's party, 215, 216 

and fk, 248, 25r>, 268, 281 «. 
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ment of the altar 
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tenure, 201-203 ; effeoU of ill* 

regulated, 202 ; takes the 

place of custom, 204, 205 . 
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Comptroller of the Household. 

iSee Paget, Sir William 
Consolidation, national, 144 
Convocation, 97, 98; petitions 

of, 101 
Copy and copyhold, 205, 219 
Cornwall, Duchy of, 70; re<- 

bellion in, 116, 236, 239 and ik, 
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264 
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Cotton, Sir Richard, 277 n. 
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Cromwell, Thomas, 10, 17, 59, 
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proffress of the Reformation 
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to Alcibiades, 267; debases 
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land, 287; has Somerset arrest- 
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evidence against Somerset, 
291 ; Somerset's alleged plot 
against, 293-295 ; his conduct 
at Somerset's trial, 300-305 ; 
procures the order for his 
execution, 306, 307; his con- 
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compared with Somerset's, 

310, 311 ; popular hatred of, 

311, 312; his tyranny causes 
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822 

Dumbarton, 153, 168, 169, 170, 

172 
Dumfries, 161, 169 
Dunbar, 148 n., 166, 157, 161, 169 
Dundee, 161, 169 
Dunglass, 156, 161, 176, 255 
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Bcclesiastical law, commiwion 
on, 101 

Edinburgh, 12, 145, 155, 15U, 
.Ifil.lGU, 170,171 

Edacation under Edward VI. , 
121-129 ; proposed devotion of 
monastio lands to, 215 ; Bill for 
educating poor men's obildren, 
223 

Edward I., 173, 174 

Edward III., C2 

Edward V., K 

Edward VI., 1, 2, 8, 10. 18 ; pro- 
clamation of, 10, 20; corona- 
tion of, 30, 34, 40 ; Act en- 
abling him to annul statutes 
passed during his minority, 5(U 
repealed, G7, 97 ; his so-called 
schools, 122-129, 190; two dis- 
tinct periods in his reign, 
257, 258; his evidence and 
action respecting Somerset's 
alleged plots, 295 n., 300 n., 
303 w. ; his order for the l^o- 
tector's execution, 300, 307; 
marriages proposed for, 132, 
133, 14& See aUo Scotland 
and Mary 
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ference with, 69, 275, 276 
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115, 142, 14Kn., 167, 181 ; rela- 
tions with Thomas Seymour, 
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Enclosures, 48; effects of, 53, 
54, 210, 214 ; origin and various 
kinds of, 205-209; Wolsey's 
commission against, 207, 208 ; 
extent of, 210, 211 ; Somerset's 
prooUmation against^ 218-220, 
280; commission to inquire 
into, 221, 222 and f»., 280; 
remedial measures, 223 ; Bills 
for patting down parks, 69, 
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for re-edifying houses decayed, 
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for ** the Commonwealth," 
228 n.; opposition to Somerset's 
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its failure and consequent re- 
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Engrossing farms, 206, 207 ; Bill 
against, 227 
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Paraphrases of, 102 
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- — Earl of. 5€e Parr, William 

]«]taropes, Madame d', 16 ». 

Eucharist. See Sacmment of 
the altar 
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against, 223 

Exchequer, Court of, 233 

Exeter, Bishop of. See Voysej 

Expenditure, royal, 48, 51 

Eyemouth, 255 
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Fenton, John, 128 n.. 
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Fetherstone executed, 121 

Feudal system, 200, 201 
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Fife, 171 
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48 
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ForesUlling, 202, 227 
Forth, Firth of, 12, 159, 16a 171 
France, 1. 41-43, 130-143, 144, 

160, 166, 265 
Francis L, 16 «., 34, 44, 132, 133, 

135, 146, 265 : 

Francis II., 146, 147, 148 n., 169, 

171, 172, 266 
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Odet do 
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21111., 236 i 

Frith, 16.) , 

Oaiikllk, the, 142 

Gage, Sir John, 19, 23, 37, 248, 

251 n., 277 n. 
Galleys, English and French, 

64 n., 137 
Garde, Baron de la, 35, 133 
Gardiner, Stephen, Bishop of 

Winchester, 6, 12, 21-23, 32 n., 

37, 54, 56, 76, 80, 95, 96, 107, 

113-115,117,122,263,264,269, 

282 »., 283, 286 
Gates, Sir John, 3, 287 n. 
Gawdj, Thomas, 72 
Gens'd'armes, 289 
Germany, 140, 179 
Protestant prinoes of, 40, 

130, 131, 132, 184. 267 
Gilpin, Bernard, 109 n. 
Gladstone, W. B., 317 
Glencaim, Earl of, 156, 166, 167 
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phrey and Riohard 
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CkMdrioh, Bishop of Xlj 67, 68 

81,99,27711. 



Gordon, Earl of Huntly, 148, 
149 n., 156, 158, 159 n., 160, 
16.3,166-168,172 

Gray, Patrick, Lord, 156 

William, 251 

Greenwich, 293, 302 m. 

Grey, Catherine, 94 n., 306 n. 

Henry, Marquis of Dorset 

and Duke of Suffolk, 23, 67, 
68, 143, 18.3, 184-186, 190, 244, 
259 n., 277 n., 285, 287, 300, 
304 and n. 

Lady Jane, 121 n., 184, 244, 

26.3, 285 R., 311 

William, Lord Grey de 

Wilton, 157, 161, 163, 283, 289, 
800 

Griffin, Sir Edward, 278 and n. 
Guienne, 174 
Guilds, 71 fk, 72, 73 
Guise, Mary of. See Mary 
Guises, the. 147, 151 
Guisnes, 10, 13, 135, 138, 139, 
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Haddington, 161, 171, 175, 241, 
245, 255 and n. 

Hailes, 161 
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217 fk, 221 tk, 222, 224, 225, 
230, 231, 233, 234, 236, 271 

John, the yoanger, 217 «., 
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Hamilton, James, Earl of Arran 
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145, 154, 156, 166, 167, 168, 
171, 172 

John, 166 

Hammond, 302 n., 803 n., 
Hampshire, 217 n., 236 
Hampton Court, 245-248, 281, 

288 
Hanse Towns, 189 
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HarriDgtOD, Sir John. 43 
Haren Btewo. Set NewhaTen 
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Heath, NicholaR, Bishop of Wor- 
cester, G7, G8, U9, 100, 115, 
263, 28G 

Henry IV., 47 

Henry V., 28 

Henry VI., 8 

Henry VII., 8, 45, 144 

Henry VIII., his death, 1, 17, 
18 ; his will, 2-7, 18, 27, 28 ; 
copies of, 6 fk, 11 ; his cxeca- 
tors, 19 ; his settlement, 20, 
27, 28, 56; treatment of Gar- 
diner. 21, 22; faneral, 29; 
effects of his reign, 89-56; 
foreign policy, 40-42 ; persecu- 
tion, 44, 45; debasement of 
the coinage, 45; neglect of 
social problems, 63, llf ; de- 
signs on Scotland, 145, 148; 
claims suzerainty and sover- 
eignty over, 1 73 ; his marriages, 
2G2 n. 

Henry If., of France, 42, 133, 
137-140, 142, 143, 147, 148, 167, 
207 

Henry son, James, 175 n. 

Hepburn, Patrick, Earl of Both- 
well, 156, KK), 165, 167, 168 

Herbert, Sir William, afterwards 
Earl of Pembroke, 4, 21, 38, 
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and n., 287, 293, 300, 301 w., 
:i02fi.,304 

Hereford, Bishop of. St€ Skip, 
John 

Hereford, Viscount, 277 n, 

HeroKy and heretics, 107, 120, 121 

laws, repeal of, 59, 65, 322 

Henries, Lora, 167 

Hertford, 18 

Earl of. See Seymour, 

Edward 

Hertfordshire, 217 n., 276 

Hilles, liiohard, 92 

Uoby, Sir Philip, 107, 215 n., 
277 n., 287 fk, 291 

Holbeaob, Heory, Bishop of 
Lincoln, 67 



Holbom, 293 

Holcrof t. Sir Thomas, 289, 293 
Holy Island, 152, 171 
i Home or Hume Castle, 159, 161* 
255, 265 
Homilies, Book of, 102 
Hooper, John, 13 ii.,44, 109, 113; 

259 
Howard, Catherine, 11, 262 n. 

I Henry, Earl of Surrey, 13- 

: 16, 21, 23, 178 

' Philip^ Earl of Arundel, 

300 n. 

i Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, 

1, 4, 11, 14-16, 21-23, 29, 
178 
Hnggons, Elisabeth, 285 ii.,310«. 
Humphrey, Duke of Olouoesler, 

28 
Hungary, 17H 

Huntingdon, Earl of, 277 n. 
Huntingdonshire^ 71 m. 
Huntly, Earl of. ikt Gordon 

ICKLAND, 189 and n. 
Images, abolition of, 103, 141 
Incent, Dr., 12K n. 
Inchcolm, 159, 160, 169 
Injunctions, ecclesiastical, 103 
Inventories of church plate, 269, 

270 
Irelsind, 174 
Italy, 140 

Jamkb I., 48 

James IV. of Scotland, 144 

James V. of Scotland, 173 

Jane, Queen. See Grey, Lady 
Jane 

Jewell, Bishop, \\\\ 120 

John, Duke of Bedfoni, 8, 28 

John, King, 46 

Joshua, Warwick oompared ifH 
259 

Journals of the House of Com- 
mons begun, 68, 69, 95 m. 

Jnrie% intimidation of, 230, 281» 
232,^235,278 
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Josiification bj faith, 106 

Kent, 179, 236, 292, 293 

election in, 71 it. 

weavers of, 214 n. 

Keraeyp, tax on, 225 
Knox, John, 137, 176, 248 

La Ciiapkllb, M. db, 168 
Lacock Abbey, 190 
Lambert exocated, 121 
Lancastrian kings, poUoj of the, 

207, 258 
Land, social fabric based on 

tenure of, 203 ; regarded first 

as a source of men, then as a 

source of monej, 208, 204. See 

aUo Enclosures 
Langholm, 153 

Laird of, 1S6 

liatimor, Hugh, M, 109 »., 118 

n., 121, 194, 195, 216, 232, 

281 n. 

Lord, 178 

William, 113 and n. 

Laad, Archbishop, 110 
Lauder Castle, 162, 255, 265 
l4.'iw-courts, corruption in, 233 
Loaxes and leasemongers, 205 
Leicester, 278 
Leith, 12, 152, 158» 159, 160 
Lennox, Earl of. Su Stewart, 

Matthew 
Lever, Thomas, 109 a., 216. 
Liberty, oonstitaUonal and poli- 
tical, 57, 322, 323 
Lincoln, Bishop of. See HoU 

beach, Henry 
Lisle, Viscount. Set Dadl^, 

John 
Litany in English, 108 
Lithuania, 144 
Liverpool, 70 
Lollards, 66 
London, Bishop of. Set Bonner, 

Edmund 
dty of, 248, 249 and n., 

289^ 281; S93» S94i 811, 812 



Louis Xn., 8 • 
Louis XIV., 147 
Louvain, 118 
Lowlands, the, 161, 163 
LUbeck, 189 
Lundy Isle, 188 
Lupset, Thomas, 215 
Lutherans, 106 
Luttrell, Hugh, 141 

Sir John, 101,265 

Lynn, 72, 73 

Machiavblli, 284 and k., 311 
Magna Charta, 203 
Maitland of Lethington, 4 
Malversation, 55 and n. 
Manners, Earl of Rutland, 191, 

255 a. 
Manufacturers, Billd to check 

fraudulent, 202 
Margaret Tudor, 144 
Marquise, 136, 138 
Marriage laws, 108-110, 262 
of priests, 97, 103, 107, 

lOH, 262 
Martyr, Peter. See Vermigli 
Martyrologies, Remap. Catholic, 

115, 116 and n. 
Mary Tudor, sister of Henry 

VIII., 8, 167, 285 n. 
— * Princess, afterwards 

Queen, 2, 3, 40, 54, 111, 112, 

115, 180, 132, 167. 176, 181, 

263, 267, 282, 283, 285 n., 286, 

311-313, 315, 318, 322 
Qdeen of Scots, 3. 11, 13.% 

139, 145-147, 169, 171^173, 176, 

266 
of Guise, Regent of Scot- 

land, 144, 145, 151, 153, 156, 

166 
*— - of Hungary, Regent of the 

Netherlan&, 179 
Ifary i^oie, the, 179 
Mason, Sir John, 58 and a., 174 

and n., 277 n. 
MaxweU, John, 165, 167, 169 
Meroenarita, foreigii, 212» 218 
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Merchants become l«icUiolden« 

204 
«Merne England/' 64 
Mertoo, Statute of, 271 
Mexico, 47 
Middlesex, 292, 293 
Milan, 138 
Milton, John, 321 
Misprision of treason, 63 
Monasteries, dissolation of, 46, 

203, 212, 222 ; in Scotland. 162 
Montague, Sir Bdward, 21, 30, 

251 n. 
Montdidier, 
Montrose, 171 

Morality, decline of, 64, lOfl n. 
More, Sir Thomas, 44, 62, 118, 

121,208,211,216,249 
Morcman. Dr., 116,117 
Merison, Sir lilclmrd, 81, liaa^ 
/2M4n.,286,288n. 
Morlej, Mr. John, 284 n. 
Morwen, Dr., 264 
Musselburgh, 161 ; battle of, sm 

Pinkie 

**Nao*8 Head "story, 116 
Navy, the English, 164, 167, 168, 

liU), 171, 178, 266 
NercHMry /helrine, the, 102 
Netiiorlnnds, 179 
Neville, Sir llcnrjr, 287 n., 288 
Eirl of Westmoreland, 

277 1*. 
New College, Oxford, 116, 117, 

264 
Newark Castle (Scotland), 162 
Newcastle-on'Tjne, 13» 78 m., 

166, 160 
Newdigatc, Francis, 293, 302 n. 
Newhaven, Haven Etewo, or 

Anibletense, 43 and fk, 136 and 

11., 138, 141, 264 n., 266 ii.,^l 
Newport (Cornwall), 70 n. 
Nonoonformitj, im 264 
Norfolk, Duke of. See Howard, 

Tbomaa 
— - rebelUoQ In, 286, 239 and «., 



241, 242, 244, 246, 264, 811. 

312 
Novel disieUm, 271 
North, Council of the, 82, 233 
Sir Edward, 21, 38, 75. 7T 

and fi., 80, 248,261a. 
Northall, 217 m 
Northampton, Marquis of. 8te 

Parr, William 
Northamptonshire, 278 
Northumberland, Dnke of. Jkt 

Dudley, John 
Norwich, 236 

Bishop of. Set Rugge 

Novi Aomtiwt, government bv* 

81,82 

Offices, sale of, 268 

Old Man, the, furt near Boulogne, 

43, 136 and s., 266 n. 
Oliver, John, 31 
Order of Commanion, first 

English, 103 
Ordinary Council, the. 80 n., 83 
Otterboume, Sir Adam, 163 
Overend, William, 72 
Oxford, 8, 110 

Eari of, 300 

Oxfordshire, 210, 236 

Paqkt, Sir William, afterwards 
baron, sccrefcarj and tlien 
comptroller of the household^ 
1, 2, 4, 6, 17-19, 21, 24, 29, .10, 
37, 40, 68 and n., GliK 73, 76, 78. 
89, 90, 132, 133, 137, 143, 164« 
2:^1, 232, 233, 241 m, 242, 244«r 
246, 261, 262 n., 2H:f, 286-887, 
29-1, 296 n., 300, :nO 
Palmer, Sir Thomas, 288, 291, 
296 n., 297, 298, 301 and »., 
302, 303 and fk 
Palms, use of, forbidden, 103 
Panlter, David, 146, 163, 168 
Paris, 142 

George van, 121, 264 

Parker, Arohbiahop, 116 
Parlisment, 1, 18, 10 ; debates 
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Ami divisionii in, 66-9, 08, 09, 
192, 193. 227, 228 ; freedom of 
iil)ccch niid elections, 08-73 ; 
influence on foreign affaim, 
73; Government control of, 
74, 76 ; clerical power in, 95 n. ; 
numbers of the House of 
CoromonR, 193 and «, ; pro* 
poMil that both Houses should 
■it together, 216 n. } composi- 
tion of the Commons, 229; 
Warwick's fear of, and 
attempts to pack, 276, 276, 
25K); procedure, 18, 19, 60 n., 
98 

Parr, Catherine, 11$, 14, 22, 92, 
102, 178; marringe with 
Thomas Seymour, 181, 182; 
death of, 185, 186, 2(i2 n. 

William, Earl of Essex and 

Marquis of Northampton, 22, 
29, 37. 77, 80, 81, 108. 109 n.. 
143, 154, 186, 190, 242, 243, 
251 n., 262, 290 a., 293-295, 
300, 30211., 804 

Partridge, Sir Miles, 289, 293> 
297 

Pasture-lands, 206, 209, 222, 
220 

Patten. William, 168 n. 

l*aiil III., Pope. 40, 44, 130, 131, 
143,166 

Paulet, Sir Hugh, 43 

William, Baron St John, 

Eari of Wiltshire and Marquis 
of Winchester, 17 n., 21, 29, 34, 
35, 87, 67, 77 and «i., 80, 81, 
154, 180. 234. 243, 248, 251 n., 
287, 299, 301 n., 303 n., 304 n. 

PeasanU' revolt, 201,204 

Peokham, Sir Sdronnd, 88, 76, 
248 

Peel, Sir Robert, 317 

Pembroke, Earl of. fiw Herbert, 
Sir William 

Perseention, absonoa oft under 
Somerset, 111-121, 82S 

Pern, 47 



Peterborough, 70 

Pctre, Sir William, 23, 38, 76, 
89, 245. 248, 25L n., 315 

Pickering, Sir William, 16, 288 it. 

Pilgrimage of Grace, 240 

Pillurjr ditiused under Somerset^ 
5t), 88 and n. 

Pinkie, battle of, 137, 147 n., 
148 ».. 156-159, and nn,, 192 n. 

Pirncy, lao. 1H8 

Pitt, William. :J17 

Plough, liHtimer's sermon of 
the. 281 VK 

Ploughs and ploughlands. 210 

Poictiers. Diana of, 147 

Poland, 144 

Pole. Michael de la, Earl of 
Suffolk, 201 n. 

Cardinal Reginald, 40, 116, 

119,131, i:t2. 23911. 

Ponet, John, Bi.«hop of Win- 
chester. 58 n., 116 and n., 261 
II. 207 269 

Poor reliet 224 n., 225 

Poiie, the. Ste Paul III. 

Porter, Henry, 72 

Portsmouth, 43, 140, 179 

Powell executed, 121 

Prajer-Book. See Common 
l*rajcr 

Prebends, suggested confisca- 
tion of, 107 

Precontract in marriage, lOH 

Predestination, 106, 321 

Preston, 70 n. 

Prices, rise in, 48, 60, 212 ; Bill 
against conspiring to alter, 
226, 272 

Priests, chantry. See Chantry 

marriage of. See Marriage 

Private judgment, 110 

Privy Council, 1, 3, 20, 33, 65, 
56, 75, 76, 242 tqq. pojsim, 
its composition, 76, 77 ; posi* 
tion onder Somerset, 77-80^ 
and under Warwick, 76, 77; 
attendances on, 77 ; ite regis- 
ter, 78, 79^ and m ; distin- 
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guished from the Ordinary. 
Council, 80 n., 88; exclusion 
of bishops and nobilitj from, 
81,82; iU functions, 82>89; 
and ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
»6 
Processions forbidden, 103 
Proclamations, Henry's statute 
(giving them the force of law 
repealed, 63 and n., 64 and n., 
101, 102, 105. 106, 109, 1C4, 
155, 252 
Purvejance, 48, 212, 224 ; Bill to 
regulate, 225 



Rackrknts, 204, 205 

BadclilTe, Thomas, Earl of Sus- 
sex, 248, 251 a. 

Raf^tcU, William, 116, 118 

llatclifTo, William, 128, 129 nn. 

Reading, 276 

Real presence, 105, 261 

RebellionK in the East and West, 
217 n., 236,239,240 

Record oflices, proposed local, 
129 n. 

Reformation in England, char- 
acter of, 91 ; foreign influence 
on, 106, 258 ; WyclifTe's influ- 
ence on, 106 ; practical rather 
than doctrinal, ia3, 106 ; dif- 
---Jerence under Somerset and 
under Warwick, 258, 259, 264. 

Regrating, 202, 227 

Relief works, 225 

Renard, Simon, 297 n. 

Requests, Court of, d3, 233, 243, 
280 

Retford, 70 

Revenue, condition of the, 45- 
50 

Ribanld, Jean, 168 n. 

Rich, Sir Richard, 23, 29, 81 n., 
32 «., 87 fk, 44, 67, 81, 120, 121, 
191, 194, 199 Ik, 214, 242, 246, 
249 and «., 260, 251 h., 276, 
286,290,800 



Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
afterwards Richard III., 8, 
24 fi., 207 

Richmond, Duke of, 9 

Mary, Duchess of, 16 n^ 

178 

Ridley, Nicholas, Bishop of Loo- 
don, 54, 99, 1 13, 121 

RidolA plot, 148 n. 

Ripoii« to n. 

Rochford, 285 n. 

itoss, Bishop of. fift Paniter, 
David 

Roxburgh, 159, 161, 175, 255 

Roye, 9 

Rugge, Bishop of Norwich, 6K, 
99, 100 

Russell, John, Bishop of Lincoln 
207 

John, Baron Russell and 

Earl of Bedford, 21, 29, 37. 
77 n., 78 A., HI, 133, 154, 181 
1!M), 246. 217, 250, 251 and m. 

Riuisia, 144 

Rutland, Earl of. See HanneiB 

Sacramknt of the alUr, Bill for 
administration of, 6H, 97; 
debate on, in House of Lords, 
98, 99 and tin., 100 ; Act and 
proclamation against speakini^ 
unreverently of, 101 ; admini- 
stration in both kinds, 103; 
Roman Catholic doctrine ol, 
107. 114 
! Sadler, Sir Ralph, 23, 3H, 251 n^ 

276 
I St. Alban^ 70 n., 127, 128 fk 

St. Andrews, 42, 162 and n., 163 
161 

St. Germains, 172 

St. John, Baron. See PauleL 
William 

St John's town, 161 

St. Leger, Robert, 180 

Sir John, 29 

St. Ninians, 171 
I Sanctoary, right of , 62 
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Sanders, Nicholas, 116 

Saunders, Sir Thomas, 276 

Saxe, Chancellor de, 134 

Schools under iUlward YL, 
122-129 ; Bills for foundation 
of, 126-128; decay of, 213, 
214 

Scilly Isles, 18H 

Scorr, Bishop Edmund, 210 n. 

Scotland, Soglish and French 
designs on. in 1C47, 41, 42, 
130, lai, 134, 13S, 137, 13U, 
144, 145, 148; Honrr VIII. 
claims suxeraintj and sove- 
reignty over, 173 ; Francis I. 
promises protection to, 146 ; 
Henrj II. sends help to, 163, 
154, 108, 169; Edward's VI/s 
proposed marriage with Mary, 
Queen of Scots, 134-139, 145, 
146, 152, 176; Somerset's pro- 
posed union between England 
and Scotland, 144; to be 
called the "Empire of Great 
Britain," 148, 149, 165 ; known 
as the ** godly cause,** 149; 
invayion of, 154, 155; battle 
of Pinkie, 157 tqq, ; attempts 
to convert Scotland to Frotcs- 
Untism, 152, 162, 165, 175 
and n., 176 ; to have autonomy 
and free trade, 165 ; English 
partiiwns in, 152, 156, 165; 
French designs on, 144, 174, 
266; project of removing 
Mary to France, 146, 153; 
French in Scotland, 152, 153, 
170, 176; duplicity of Scot- 
tish noble^ 167, 168 ; Mary 
removed to Franco and be- 
trothed to the Dauphin, 172 ; 
SomerMt accordingly revives 
chdm to tuxeralnty, 173; 
peace between England and 
Scotland, 265, 266 

SeoreUries, the King's. See 
Paget, Sir WiUiam; Petre, 
Sir William ; Smith, Sir 



Thomas; and Cecil, Sir 

William I their seaU in the 

House of Lords, 98 
Solve, Odet de, 14, 17, 22, 33, 

78, 133-143 potftm, 168, 171, 

172 
Servetus, 321 
Service books, destruction of, 

262 
Seton,John, 116, 117 
Seymour, Alexander, 302 n. 

— Anne (Stanhope), Countess 
of Hertford and Dnchcys of 
Somerset, 16, 92, 112 n., 182, 
285 n., 289, 319 n. 

— Anne, wife of Warwick's 
son, Viscount Lisle, 282 

Catherine (Fillol), the 

. Protector's first wife, 319 n, 

— Catherine (Grey), Countess 
of Hertford, the I'rotector's 
daup:htcr-in-law, 94 n., 306 n. 

— Edward, Viscount Beau- 
champ, Earl of Hertford, 
Duke of Somerset, and Pro- 
tector of England, 1, 2, 4, 6, 
7 ; his career before 1547 ; 
8-14 ; share in the ruin of tho 
Howards, 14-16; position at 
Henry's death, 17, 21, 23; 
election as Protector, 24-27 ; 
made Duke of Somerset, 29 ; 
treatment of Wriothcslcy, 31- 
33 ; renders himself supreme, 
33-38 ; dealings with the 
currency, 51 ; difllcultics of 
his position, 6Q,J*^ views on 
liberty, 57-59 ; repeals treason 
and heresy laws, 59-65 ; 
attitude towards Parliament, 
66-69; and parliamentary 
elections, 70, 71 ; treatment 
of the Council, 77-80; leniency 
of his government, 87, 88 ; his 
industry, 89, 90; his religious 
views, 92 J77. ; a *' Calvinistic 
Erastian," 96 ; on the sacra- 
ment, 98 ; moderation of, 104, 
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105; ecclesiAsiical cdnsenEa- 
tism, 110 ; abhorrence of 
persecQtion, 111-121 ; ednca* 
tioDal policy, 122-129 ; foreign 
policj, 130-143 ; bis yiews on 
tbe union i?ith Scotland, 148, 
149; hie prayer, 149, 150; 
dislike of coercion, 151; 
invasion of Scotland, 155; 
wins battle of Pinkie, 157, 
158 ; his Epiftle to the Scoto, 
163 and 9t. ; defence of hie 
invasion, 164 ; his proposals 
for union, 164, 165; revives 
England's' dnims to suze- 
rainty, 172, 173 ; resulu of his 
Scottish policy, 175, 176; 
relations with his brother, the 
Loni High Admiral, 177 tQ*f. ; 
hi9 patent as Protector, 1k5 
and n. ; share in the proceed- 
ings against his brother, 191- 
193,105,197;espouses the caure 
of the Commons, 216; his pro- 
clamation against enclosures, 
218-221 ; and commission of 
inquiry, 221, 222 ; opposition 
to it, 230-232, 234, 235 ; hU 
persistence, 232, 233 ; erects a 
Court of Requests in his own 
house, 233 ; position rendered 
impossible by the revolts, 238; 
his lenient treatment of the 
rebels, 241, 280, 281 ; hostility 
of the Council, 241, 242; his 
arbitrary conduct, 243; at 
Hampton Court. 246 ; appeals 
*to the Commons, 247 ; removes 
to Windsor, t6. ; Council 
declares against him, 248, 
249; as does the City of 
London, 250 ; his surrender 
and imprisonment in the 
Tower, 251 ; the Council's 
charges afi^nst him, 252| 253, 
379-281, 288; real reasons for 
his fall, 253-256; reversal of 
bis polioyt 257-278 ; proposed 



restoration, 257, 283 ; restored 
to the Council, 282 ; opposition 
to Warwick's policy. 282-4 ; 
designs against him,* 285, 286 ; 
his .second arrest. 289 ; evi- 
dence against, 291 ; refuses to 
confess, t6. ; the indictments, 
292 ; alleged plot to murder 
Northumberland, 294 ; charges 
of treason, 296 ; and of felony, 
' 297; condemned bv laws 
which he abolished, 298; 
his trial compared with his 
brother's, 299, 300 ; acoountu 
of his trial, 300-304; con^ 
demned for felony, 305, 306 ; 
the order for his execution, 
306, 307 ; his reflections in 
the Tower, 306 n. ; speech on 
the scaffold, 308-310; com- 
pared with Northumberland, 
311 ; effects of his execution, 
312, 313; estimates of hia 
character, 314; his rapacity, 
315 ; and sympathy with the 
Commons, 316 ; his ambition, 

% impaiience, and idealism, 317; ! 
his sensitiveness and love of 
liberty, 318. 319; his sons, 
319 n. ; forbids duels, 320 ; 
portraits, 820 n. ; intellectual 
accomplishments and 
doctrinal views, 321 ; hatred 
of persecution, 322 ; ultimate 
success of his chief aims, 823 

Seymour, Sir Edward, son of the 
Protector, 319 n. 

Jane, Queen, 9, 10^ 177, 

262 n. 

— Sir John, the Protector's 
father, 8 

— — John, son of the Proteotor. 
276, 319 n. 

Thomas, Baron Seymour of 

Sudeley, Lord High Admiral, 
29,87,55 11., 68, 76,78 fk, 80, 
81, 133» 136, 142, 154;hi8career 
beforeJ547, 177-180 ; oreated 
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Baron Sejmonr and Lord High 
Admiral, 180; Lientenant of 
the South, 181 ; marriage with 
Catherine Parr, 182 ; claims to 
be the King's governor, 183 ; 
refuses command of the fleet, 
t^.: seeks EdwardVI.'s favour, 
184 ; and urges him to assume 
power, lb.*, tries to get the 
protector's patent revoked, 
183; relations with the 
Princess Elizabeth, 185, 186 ; 
intrigues with Dorset, North* 
ampton, and Sharington, 186, 
187; connives at piraov, 188. 
192 n. ; arrest of, 190 ; kill of 
attainder against, 192; its 
progress through Parliament, 
193, 194 ; execution and cha* 
racter of, 194, 195; justice 
of his trial, 195, 299 ; causes 
of his fall, 198, 199 

Sejmour, William, Marquis of 
Hertford, 804 n. 

Shakespeare, WUliam, 217 m. 

Sharington, Sir William, 47 n., 
75, 183, 184, 186, 187, 19Q| 
267 and n. 

Sheen, 288 

Sheep-farming, 48, 49, 222 9^^ 
227 

Sheffield,SirSdmund,flrtt Baron, 
29 

Shepherds, 212, 213 

SheriCTs' allowances, 225, 226 

Shrewsbury, Earl of. fiw Talbot, 
Francis 

Sidney, Sir Henrr, 288 

Sion House, 246,288 

Six Articles, Act of, 65» 94, 240 

Skalton, John, 270 n. 

Skip, John, Bishop of Hereford, 
68, 99, 100 

81avar7,224 and n.; bill for selling 
vanbonds intOb ift. 

Smith, Sir Clement, the Pro* 
teelor's brother-la-law, 277 

Dr. Biobard, 116^ 119, UN) 



Smith, Sir Thomas, 79, 80, 98, 

99, 241 9k, 245, 251, 252 n. ; his 

De Bepublica Anghrum^ 75 n. 

Bishop William, 47 n. 

Smithfield, 44, 264, 322. 

Social revolution, the, 45, 54, 

200-237 
Solwsy Moss, 145, 173 
Somerset, Duke of. See Sejmour, 

Edward 
— House, 315 

Place, 293 

Somersetshire, 217 n. 
Somerville, Hugh, Lord, 170 
Southampton, Earl of. See 

Wriothesley, Thomas 
Southwell, Sir Richard, 16, 88, 

76, 248, 251 n., 260, 261 n. 
Sir Robert, Master of the 

Rolls, 31, 194 

Robert, priest, 121 

Spain, 144, 147, 176 
Speaker, election of, 75 n. 
Stafford, Sir William, 285 n. 

William, 217 n. 

Staines, 236 

Stamford school, 128 and n. 

Stanhope, Anne, Duchess of 

Somerset. See Seymour, Anne 
Shr Michael, 251, 289, 293, 

297 
SUnley, Edward, Lord Strange, 

afterwards Earl of Darby, 800^ 

302 n. 
^tar Chamber, Court of, 84-88» 

110 
Starkey, Thomas, 215 
Stewart, Matthew. Earl of Lea* 

nox, 156, 161, 165 
Stiriingr, 172 

Story, Dr. John, 116-118 
Strand, the, 298 
Strange, Lord. Sw Stanley 
Strasburg, 92 
StrossI, Leo, 158 
Stiype, John, 126, 127 
Stnart claim to tha thnma, 

3 4 
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Staclej or Stokeley, Tbomas» 

286 n. 
Subsidies, 48, 49, 50 
^ Sudelej Castle, 180, 320 n. 
Suffolk, Dukes of. See BraodoD, 

Charles ; Grey, Henry 
Supplications, Four, 205, 210, 211 
Supremacy, ecclesiastical, 95, 96, 

106, 107, 114 and n. 
Surrey, 217 n., 236. 276 

Earl of. See Howard, 

Henry 

Sossex, 217 n. 

Earl of. iS^€ Radcliffe, 

Thomas 

Suzerainty over Scotland, Henry 
VIII. claims, 173 

Talbot, Francis, fifth Earl of 
Shrewbury, 67, 77 n., 79, 171, 
100, 199 n., 232, 233, 248, 251 n.^ 
300 

Tax on sheep, 183, 224, 225, 226 
and n , 272 and n. ; on broad* 
cloth and kerseys, 223, 272 
and n. 

Taxation, methods of, 48-50 

Tay, Firth of, 161 

Tenants, evicted, 211 

Tenths, 48-50 

Terentianus, 263 

Testoons, 52, 187, 268 

TbirlbT, Thomas, Bishop of West- 
minster, 1, 23, 37, 76, 80, 99 
and n,t 100, 143 

Thompson of Calais, 188 

Thornton, 156 

Throckmorton, 183 

plot, 148 n. 

Thynne, Sir John, 89 and n., 251, 
289 

Tithes confirmed by Act of Par- 
liament, 107 
. Torture, use of, 76 m., 88, 822 ; 
absence of, under Somerset* 
121, 291, 822 

Tour de I'Drdre, 185, 265 ii. 

Traberon, Bartholomew, 97 



Treason, limit of time foraocasa- 
tions of, 63, 274, 298; two 
witnesses required, 63 n., 274 
and n., 277 n. ; trials for, 88, 
195, 196, 300 fk 

laws, 45; repeal of, 6*-' 

62; new treasons enacted, 
272-274, 298, 312, 213, 322 

Tregonwell, John, 31 

Trent, Council of, 121 

Trinity College, Cambridge, BUI 
for Its union with Clare, 69 

Tunstall, Cuthbert, Bishop of 
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